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NAPOLEON AND THE INVASION OF ENGLAND.* 
Tus title of this book may perhaps have given rise to 
expectations which will be disappointed. The joint authors 
bare not achieved an English counterpart to the authori- 
tative treatise on Napoleon’s attempts at a descent upon 
England which has just been brought to a conclusion 
by the French Captain Desbriéres. Probably they never 
aspired to do so. Nevertheless, though their lengthy and 
somewhat discursive volumes are lacking in arrangement 
and perspective, and show little or no critical insight, they are 
cram full of hitherto unpublished material—including, it must 
be confessed, much that is of very doubtful value—and will, if 
yead with discrimination, provide an appetising if somewhat 
copious garnish to the more solid fare set before us by Captain 
Maban from the naval, and Mr. Fortescue from the military, 
point of view. 

At the present time particularly, when the possibility of 
invasion from another quarter is such a bone of contention 
among warring experts, and the reconstruction on a more 
solid basis of an effective Army for home defence has been 
commended to us by his Majesty the King, a real under- 
standing of the psychological effect of an imminent invasion 
upon the England of a hundred years ago, and of the precise 
form then taken by our measures for defence, would be of 
something more than mere historical interest. Strangely 
enough, the subject is one with the details of which most of 
us are quite unfamiliar. Mr. Fortescue, as the historian of 
the Regular Army, looks at the first Volunteer movement 
askance, and deals with it very briefly. Other writers have 
confined themselves to publishing the records of their own 
locality alone. But a comprehensive study of the popular 
attitude towards what was undoubtedly the nearest approach 
to a national Army that we have ever attained, and of the 
strategic dispositions, if any, made by the Headquarters Staff 
to meet the invader, should he succeed in effecting a landing 
in force, has never yet seen the light. Some of the most 
valuable of the original documents of the period have, indeed, 
only just been unearthed. Take, for instance, Dumouriez’s 
famous plan of defence, for which he received a pension of 
£1,000 a year from the British Government, recently discovered 
in a second-hand bookshop in London, or the Fishguard 
despatches of Lords Milford and Cawdor, found in a Bristol 
curiosity-shop. 

The present work succeeds in giving us in the compass 
of a single book a more convincing picture of a period 
of panic than we can recall in any library. It must 
indeed be confessed that the groundwork of the narra- 
tive is of little value, and might with advantage have 
been “taken as read.” The chapters on the naval aspect 
of the Great War and on the Trafalgar Campaign, for 
instance, neither bring any new facts to light nor put 


forward any new view, and are, in short, unnecessary. | 


But what is valuable is the immense mass of matter which 
their industry has collected and thrown together, rather than 
arranged, in their volumes,—sermons and addresses, and 
broadsheets urging patriotism; a whole Parnassus of verses 
by very minor poets, including many stanzas by Pye that 
might well have been omitted; the playbills of patriotic 
nights at the theatres; and last, but not least, a very large 
number of copies of cartoons and caricatures. In fact, we 
have all the material for the history which still awaits its 
historian, but just not that history itself. From such a 
varied patchwork the discriminating reader will, with the 
aid of an admirable index, cull much that is novel and 
interesting, and the few extracts which we now propose to 
give will, if we mistake not, attract many students of the 
Napoleonic era to the volumes themselves for more, in spite 
of their very obvious faults. 





° Bepsloss and the Invasion of England: the Story of the Great Terror. By 
H. F. B, Wheeler and A. M. Broadley. With numerous Illustrations from 
Contemporary Prints, Caricatures, &c, 2vols, London: John Lane. [32s, net.] 





Thus the ballad dealing with the invasion of Ireland in 1796 
will delight the heart of the Military Correspondent of the 
Times, especially the concluding stanza, which puts the case 
against the extreme “ blue-water school” in a nutshell :— 

“Oh, where was Hood, and where was Howe, 
And where Cornwallis then ; 
Where Colpoys, Bridport, or Pellew, 
And all their gallant men?” 
In 1806 we have the following from the pen of Charles Dibdin, 
the reul Laureate of the invasion scare :— 
“If the Frenchmen a landing should win 
In each County they'd find we’re not slugs; 


Herts and Wiltshire would teach ’em to fight, 
In Bucks as sure game they’d be taken, 
In Berkshire they’d find we could bite, 
And in Hampshire they’d not save their bacon; 
In Middlesex would they be popping, 
Or Sussex, their ground they'd not keep, 
In Kent, they’d soon send them a hopping, 
In Bedfordshire send them to sleep.” 
And so on through most of the counties; “if they come 
sporting to Surrey, They'll find Surrey rangers sharpshooters ” 
would have been as true in 1906 as it was in 1806 :— 
“To the counties whose names I’ve left out 
lll bed dif the French will get in.” 
This is, in fact, the Ode of the County Associations, and as 
such may be recommended to Mr. Haldane, with the suggestion 
that he should order it to be sung at all future meetings of 
these bodies. There are also two versions of the same writer's 
“Tight Little Island,” the most successful of all the patriotic 
songs of the day. 

The copies of cartoons and caricatures with which these 
pages abound are of quite first-class interest, and the joint 
authors are to be congratulated on their richness and 
variety, and not least upon the admirable manner in which 
the reproductions have been made. The printing on the 
cartoons themselves, and the words put into the mouths of the 
characters portrayed, which give point to the drawings, have 
come out quite clearly, and are easily legible, if not with the 
naked eye, at least with a magnifying-glass. Some of them 
are, indeed, well known—Gillray’s famous “King of Brob- 
dingnag” and Gulliver, for instance—but many more, whether 
by Gillray or Rowlandson, Cruikshank or Woodward, or 
others, are extremely rare and practically unknown. Such 
are “ The Posse Comitatus to Resist Invasion,” 1782; “ Arming 
for the Fray,” 1798; Sayer’s “ Devil's Own Volunteers,” 1799; 
“‘ Napoleon’s Reception in London,” 1803 ; “ The British Parson 
and his Sexton in High Glee at the Prospect of Burying the 
Invaders,” 1803 ; “ Pitt Brings Fox and Sheridan into Line”; 
“ Resolutions in Case of an Invasion,” &c. The cartoons, whether 
serious or caricature, representing the invasion raft, and 
Gillvay’s “French Telegraph Making Signals in the Dark,” have 
a technical interest of their own. Special attention may also 
be called to the French caricature which appears on p. 38 of 
Vol. II. This not only shows the invaders crossing the Channel 
in balloons, and the English counter-attack with balloons to 
which pilot. kites are attached, but also a whole army of 
Frenchmen marching through a Channel tunnel! 

The prevailing tone of these cartoons and of the numerous 
broadsheets collected in this volume is a bigness and 
boastfulness of talk which is unpleasantly reminiscent of 
Bob Acres. The abuse heaped upon Bonaparte and the 
loudly expressed confidence in the value of the Volunteers 
which they breathe are little short of hysterical, and 
give sure indications of a degree of fear, if not of 
panic, which, if we except the sailors, was almost universal. 
This panic was caused, however, not so much by fear of 
Bonaparte as by a very justifiable distrust of the com- 
petence of the military authorities. The great wave of 
patriotic feeling which swept over the country manifested 
itself in characteristic British fashion in the formation of 
Volunteer corps, which displayed laudable keenness, coupled 





| with a distinct weakness for fine uniforms, huge reviews, and 


patriotic banquets. We all know of Pitt as a Colonel of 
Volunteers, but do we realise also that the last days of Burns 


' were harassed by pressing applications for settlement of a 


debt of £7 4s. incurred for his Volunteer uniform, or that 
when the poet was brought home to die he was dressed in this 
very uniform, a blue coat, with the undress nankeen pantaloons 
of the Volunteers? Burns was buried with military honours 
in spite of his request that the “awkward squad” should not 
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be allowed to fire over him. But though warmly encouraged 
by the Crown, and supported by public subscriptions 
amounting to many millions in all, the Volunteer movement 
received but half-hearted support from the military authorities 
or the Government. While the people of England were 
thoroughly alarmed, and took their own measures, such as 
they were, for preparing as individuals to meet the invader, 
the Government and the military authorities were not only 
incompetent but apathetic. We read of limits being set to 
the number of Volunteers to be enrolled, of arms and accoutre- 
ments promised but never provided. Thus in 1803 the Duke 
of Gordon, Lieutenant for the County of Aberdeen, protests 
strongly that far more men are anxious to enrol than the 
Government will accept, that what corps they do allow are 
not embodied, and that only pikes are available for arming 
them. In the same year the second and notorious Lord 
Chatham, then Master-General of Ordnance, excuses himself 
for serving out an insufficient number of muskets, and those 
of obsolete pattern, by reflecting that “we have already one 
hundred thousand pikes, and can increase them rapidly,” 
and seems to consider the general indisposition to take 
them as most unreasonable. Organisation appears to 
have been completely lacking, and it is left to the 
Association for protecting the Forth to take its own 
measures unassisted by the military authorities. As regards 
strategical plans, we have indeed Dumouriez’s famous 
essay, which the authors of these volumes would have done 
well to print in extenso instead of merely giving extracts and 
promising the full text as a supplement at some later date. 
Beyond that there is little, save Marquis Cornwallis’s opinion 
that “Essex is a most difficult county to defend with in- 
experienced troops,” and Sir John Moore’s selection of Clacton 
beach as a likely place for a hostile landing. In 1798 Pitt at 
least looked up the Elizabethan scheme for resisting the 
Spanish Armada, but no very definite action seems to have 
followed his researches, and practically nothing at all was 
done by Addington. Perhaps the soundest strategist of all 
was the King himself, who determined to make Worcester his 
headquarters in case of invasion. But the capacity of the 
Headquarters Staff itself may be measured by the only positive 
thing they actually effected besides the martello towers,—the 
cutting of the Grand Military Canal at Hythe, as a second 
obstacle in case the invaders should successfully overpass the 
Channel! 

Perbaps the most remarkable thing about this long period 
of extreme agitation, if not of actual panic, upon which 
Messrs. Wheeler and Broadley’s volumes shed so many 
interesting sidelights, is the fact that the peril in which we 
stood, and the warning which we ought to have received, passed 
almost unheeded. The slightest excuse was eagerly taken 
for disbanding the people’s armies, and damping down a 
military enthusiasm which at one time practically embraced 
the whole population, men, women, and children. “We must 
not,” wrote Lord Poulett from the Isle of Wight in 1798, “ suffer 
again this spirit to cool.” Yet even the Peace of Amiens, 
recognised by its own authors as a doubtful experiment, 
was made the occasion for “scrapping” all that the public 
spirit had built up, while no sooner did the danger finally pass 
after Trafalgar than England was allowed to sink back again 
into a feeling of security, from which she has never really 
awakened since. Must we then await actual disaster before 
we take the simplest steps to provide for our own defence ? 
Or is our salvation to be found once more in the pressure 
brought to bear upon the Government of the day, this time, 
we hope, with more lasting results, not by official soldiers and 
Headquarters Staffs, but by Lords-Lieutenant and County 


Associations ? 





THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER.* 


To the true mountaineer for whom high mountains contain all 
the pomp and glory of life this book will be, in Biblical 
phrase, a feast of fat things. The ordinary man may bea little 
bored by it, for Mr. Abraham, one of our finest mountain 
photographers and an accomplished climber, is an enthusiast 
who makes no concessions to the profane crowd. His chapters 
are a storehouse of every kind of information on the sport, 
nearly every great European ascent is treated fully, and we 





* The Complete Mountaineer. By George D. Abraham. With 75 Illustrations. 
London: Methuen and Co. 


{15s. net.) 





—— 


have never before seen so many faithful and beautify] mountai 
pictures in one volume. The author modestly deprecates the 
arrogance of the title, but the book in a true sense portrays “ the 
complete mountaineer.” There is no attempt at fine writin 
though now and then Mr. Abraham is very eloquent; - 
is there any belittling of difficulties,—the worst form of 
exaggeration. The technical information is sound, and 
luminously set out, and the point of view throughout wil] 
secure the approbation of all climbers. The one fault is a 
tendency to minor jocularities, like the reference to “the 
Scriptural gentleman who, from the climber’s point of view 
has the advantage of possessing a caudal appendage.” And 
there are too many phrases like “our cousins across the pond” 
and “donning one’s pedal gear.” But that is all we have to 
say in criticism of a very fine performance, and to atone for 
it the author has a gift of witty quotation, as in his Scriptural 
advice to climbers on loose rock to “ prove all things, and hold 
fast to that which is good.” No mountaineer can resist certain 
kinds of argument, so Mr. Abraham will forgive us if we point 
out that it is hardly fair on p. 23 to forget the genuine 
climbing spirit which is showing itself among many New 
Zealanders, and that if Mr. Moore’s exploration of Ruwenzori 
is mentioned, Sir Harry Johnston's attempt should not be 
omitted. On p. 25 he accepts Mr. W. W. Graham's ascent of 
Kabru. So did Mr. Douglas Freshfield in his book on 
Kanchanjanga; but the latest expert opinion seems to be that 
there are two peaks called Kabru, and that Mr. Graham did 
not ascend the one twenty-four thousand feet high. Dr, 
Longstaffe’s ascent of the Kumaon peak, Trisul, is the highest 
undisputed record, unless the report a week or two ago of the 
ascent of Kabru by two Norwegian climbers is confirmed. 
Mr. Abraham puts the tariff for the Grépon at three hundred 
francs; but there is no recognised tariff for that peak, and 
the climber will usually be able to make better terms even 
with a first-class guide. There are a few misprints, such as 
“Kema” for Kenia, and “Tangwalder” for Taugwalder, 
which might be corrected in future editions. 

Mr. Abraham, being of the younger generation of climbers, 
is more interested in rock than snow, wherein the present 
writer agrees with him. He says truly, but in defiance of 
high authority, that the one presents quite as great technical 
difficulties as the other. His chapters on rock are the best 
thing we have seen on the subject. The secrets of success in 
this branch of climbing he sums up as “ great care, slow and 
deliberate movements, proper use of the feet, constant 
attention to one’s companions, and skilful manipulation of 
the rope.” The greatest danger, as he also points out, is a 
slip on the part of the leader, who even in climbs of reasonable 
safety may either fall so far on the rope as to run a risk of 
breaking his neck, or, as in the famous accident on the Dent 
Blanche, fall in such a way as to carry away his companions. 
The same danger appears in snow and ice work, but not so often. 
A rope is less of a safeguard on rock than on snow, but, on the 
other hand, it is a greater assistance. Without its help few 
mountaineers would climb the Grépon crack. The interest of 
snowcraft is that without it the highest mountains are un- 
attainable. All the great future first ascents must be snow 
climbs, for what chance has the rock specialist in the 
Himalaya? Knowledge about the conditions of snow and ice 
can only come from experience, and in case of guideless parties 
great experience is a necessity. A novice on rock may be fairly 
well at home, but a novice on snow is nearly helpless. Mr. 
Abraham does not attempt to teach what cannot be taught 
from books, but his few counsels are worth remembering. 
One is: “Never glissude down a slope unless you have 
ascended it just previously,” and to remember this is to be 
spared one of the greatest dangers of mountaineering. On 
the vexed subject of “guideless climbing” Mr. Abraham 
writes in the main sound sense, but he is surely insufficiently 
appreciative of the merits of a good guide. He thinks the 
best scarcely superior to the best amateur; we should have 
said, on the contrary, that between the most expert amateur 
and the ordinary first-class guide there was a great distance 
from the general mountaineering standpoint. The one may 
be as good a rock-gymnast as the other, but in mountaincraft, 
in endurance, in knowledge of snow <nd weather conditions, 
there is no comparison. The chapter on mountaineering 
dangers is also full of good sense, and the twenty-one rules 
for the mountaineer constitute an excellent climbing 
catechism. Of unavoidable dangers there are practically only 
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two—sudden weather changes and falling stones or ice—and 


foresight and prudence will do much to negative the risks of 
both. 

Three-quarters of the book are occupied with a detailed 
description of the chief mountaineering playgrounds of 
Europe. Naturally we bear much of the English Lake 
District, and Mr. Abraham writes of it with an enthusiasm 
which affects even a reader who has hitherto been unsympa- 
thetic. A good deal of the climbing is freak climbing, not 
mountain ascents, and the course “ may be difficult to find if 
the grass is at all long.” Also the place is too much scrambled 
over, and every pitch has been given a name,—from Jones's 
Stomach Traverse to more dignified appellations. But un- 
doubtedly there are great climbs there, some of the hardest 
probably in Europe, and it has been a noble training- 
ground for mountaineers. Wales and Scotland follow, 
and there is a notably good chapter on Skye, which of all 
British centres comes nearest to Alpine conditions. “ At 
times as great skill, judgment, and mountaineering knowledge 
are required as in the most difficult Alpine ascents.” On one 
point we respectfully differ from Mr. Abraham. We venture 
to believe that the traverse of the whole ridge of the Coolin 
within twenty-four hours is not an impossible achievement for 
a strong man in perfect training. From Britain we are taken 
in turn from Zermatt to the Oberland; thence to Arolla, 
Dauphiné, and Chamonix; and in the final chapter to the 
Dolomites. We are glad to see that the Dent Blanche is 
treated with proper respect. It is always a difficult mountain, 
and under many conditions one of the most dangerous in the 
Alps. But a fashion has grown up lately of treating it 
lightly, and it will not pass, we fear, till the White Tooth 
claims another victim. On the ordinary Zermatt side of 
the Matterhorn Mr. Abraham once had an extraordinary 
experience, making the first ascent of the season in what was 
virtually a blizzard. That is the Matterhorn’s way. Any 
day the easiest route on that gaunt peak may become a wild 
adventure. Of one other famous climbing-ground he writes 
with a reverence which is only too rare,—the Chamonix 
Aiguilles. “Of recent years,” he says, “respect for them 
has shown signs of diminution, and only the intervention 
of Providence has prevented serious calamities.” The Grépon 
is a case in point. Novices who can afford the guides’ fees 
are apt to make an attempt upon what is probably the most 
difficult rock-climb in the world, and they are lucky if, like 
the fat German climber in Mr. Abraham's story, they do not 
stick fust in the Cheminée Mummery. Such ascents are not 
mountaineering, and sooner or later there will be a ghastly 
tragedy to show that the Grépon is not to be trifled with. Even 
fine climbers are tempted to do unwarrantable things in that 
neighbourhood. For example, we cannot but think that the 


ascent of the Grépon from the Mer de Glace, which was done | 


last year by an English climber, was a performance far beyond 
what is justifiable in mountaineering. Mr. Abraham is not 
over-enthusiastic about the Dolomites. They are too like 
English climbing on a larger scale, and most mountaineers who 
go abroad prefer to do something they cannot doat home. This 
is true in a sense, for Dolomite climbing is very like that which 
can be enjoyed in Skye. It is also true that freak climbing 
is carried too far there, as is seen in some of the face ascents 
round Cortina. But the present writer questions if even 
Chamonix can show a pure rock-climb at once difficult and 
justifiable of higher merit than the Sitidwand on the 
Marmolata, or the Schmitt Kamin on the Fiinffingerspitze. 





THE EVOLUTION OF LONDON.* 


Mr. Gomme’s work on London is in many respects of a 
highly controversial character, and his conclusions, indeed 


even his evidence, are likely to be challenged in many vital | 


particulars as time passes and the scientific study of London 
as an institution is pursued and extended. For our own part, 
we should be the last to complain of this fuct. Mr. Gomme 
hus made the subject one that can now be discussed from a 
scientific point of view. He has collected a mass of scattered 
material, and, bringing to bear on that material a singularly 
acute mind, presents us with a definite theory of the evolution 
of London. It may be that he is only a pioneer, that his 





* The Governance of London: Studies on the Place Occupied by London in 
Boplioh Institutions. By George Laurence Gomme. With Maps. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. [15s. net. 


theory will break down even in important particulars. But 
the study of London as a fact in the history of institutions 
is now assured, and for such a result no gratitude could be 
too lively. 

To “the man in the street,” and, unbappily, to most anti- 
quarians, the mystery of London has not appealed. Even men 
of high distinction have been quite unconscious of the fact that 
any mystery surrounds its institution; have been content to 
regard it as a normal centre of population practically founded 
by the Romans and occupied, for purposes of trade, ever 
since. They have never even inquired how it came about that 
London, the greatest city in the Empire, has never been, and 
is not now, the seat of government. Yet it has not been lack 
of antiquarian work that has caused this curious ignorance. 
Few places have been so raked by antiquarians or so much 
written about. The disjected material for a history of London 
groans from many a stout shelf, and histories of varying merit 
abound :— 

“No one seems to have thought it worth while to turn from 
the archaeological remains to the interpretation of their meaning 
and significance, and no one has considered it of any importance 
to endeavour to get at the truth of things by approaching them 
from antecedent conditions, instead of from the views and ideas 
of later, if not of modern,times. There has been in fact no con- 
sistent and scientific attempt to trace out the English institution 
which is contained within the shell of London city, and English 
history, as well as the history of institutions in the western 
world, are the poorer from this neglect of a great subject 





It is not too much to say that the study of English local institu- 
tions can only be properly understood by first understanding the 
| position of London. It is my purpose to make this attempt.” 
| Mr. Gomme takes the gathered débris of London history, and 
| from it reconstructs the principles that lay behind the develop- 
ment of this great city. But “a somewhat extensive pre- 
liminary survey of the relation of the primitive politics of the 
tribal Britons to the State politics of the Roman government 
of Britain” is essential, since we might expect that the contact 
of politics in such different stages of development would pro- 
duce certain remarkable results, whether in Russia to-day or 
in Britain eighteen hundred years ago. Mr. Gomme comes tc 
three interesting conclusions as to the condition of Britain 
when the final separation from Rome came: a number of 
Roman cities, not a British State, was the political bequest of 
the Empire to the island ; the British chiefs still remained loyal 
to their primeval tribal organisation; “the British Church 
approached the nearest to the modern idea of state govern- 
ment.” These three institutions of city, tribe, and Church 
were independent, through ready to interact. The true history 
of London is the development of a Roman city now inde- 
pendent of, and now interacting with, the tribes or nation and 
the Church. An instance of such interaction is put forward 
in the very beginning of things. Various Roman usurpers 
elaimed Imperial authority in Britain before the withdrawal 
| of the legions, and their line was beyond doubt carried on 
after that withdrawal by Ambrosius Aurelianus, and most 
probably by Arthur. Now Mr. Gomme asserts that these 
usurpers or heirs of the Roman rule based their power upon 
Celtic as well as upon Roman institutions. There is some 
weakness in this position, for it is chiefly founded upon the 
case of King Arthur. The present writer believes that Arthur 
was a Roman, but the evidence is by no means conclusive, and 
the tradition that Arthur was crowned in London, even if 
| true, can be explained on other grounds than the Roman 
origin of Arthur. A Briton may have deemed it wise to bow 
| to the customs of the great Roman cities of the island. But 
| the fact, if it is a fact, is additional evidence that London 
| claimed and exercised independent power, and in that inde- 
| pendent power we do see side by side the persistence of Roman 
| and British influence. Mr. Gomme considers that the Saxon 
| Bretwaldas carried on the Roman tradition, and exercised not 
| only jurisdiction over the Saxon conquerors, but over the 
The matter is very doubtful, and is not 
However, the theory that the welding 





| conquered Britons. 
| fully established here. 
| of Britain into a State was due to “the direct inspiration of 
| Roman ceremonies and dignities ” emanating from the Roman 
| cities of Britain is very fascinating, and offers a comparatively 
| simple solution of a difficult problem. That London main- 
tained its Roman exclusiveness there can be no doubt. As 
late as 604 A.D. there was a King of London, and London was 
the only territorial bishopric of Saxon times. 
Such a theory of a city in an unformed state acting as a 
formative agent necessitates an examination of London asa 
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Roman city. Mr. Gomme has done this with an insight and 
a patience worthy of all praise. He reconstructs for us the 
earlier and the later Roman London, and separates the two 
with notable clearness. His remarkable knowledge of Roman 
Britain is perhaps best shown by his most competent com- 
parison of London with the other Roman cities in Britain. 
He clinches the theory that London Stone stood, not in the 
centre of Roman London, but on the western boundary of 
the first Roman London. Its undoubtedly sacred character 
“vepresents the sentiment of Roman Londoners for the early 
city and camp which was enclosed in Lundinium.” But the 


fact that it stood in what became the parish of St. Martin | 


Pomroy appears to conclude the matter. Pomroy, as was 
suggested by Mr. Alfred White, seems obviously to refer to the 
Roman Pomoerium, the sacred space outside the city. Mr. 


Gomme by his allusion to “The Pummery” of Dorchester makes | 


this suggestion a certainty. The complete tracing out of the 
London destroyed by Boudicca is now only a matter of time 
and research. Will not other place-names be of assistance ? 
Have Miles Lane, Arthur Street, Cloak Lane, no Roman 


origin? The latter is usually referred to St. Martin’s 


cloak, but might it not more truly be referred to the | 


cloaca of the city ? 


Mr. Gomme’s reconstruction of Lundinium Augusta is | 


exhaustive and of great value. Tis identification of the 
Bear Garden in Southwark with the London Amphitheatre 
is a brilliant conjecture, while his description of the 
territorium of London is of real constitutional value. It 
would be interesting to know Mr. Gomme’s view as to the 
place of Greenwich in that territorium. That it was a 
Roman settlement of importance seems beyond doubt. 


Blackheath and Greenwich Park teem with traces of Roman ' 


works, while the temple or villa discovered in 1903, with a 
treasure-hoard of three hundred coins, points to a lengthy 
occupation lasting as late as 418 A.D., when Bede tells us 
that all these hoards were deposited. Mr. Gomme might 
have told us that the Romans undoubtedly embanked the 


Thames at least as far east as Southwark (Sir William | 


Dugdale makes this clear in his history of Imbanking and 
Draining), and probably beyond Greenwich. The problem of 
the Thames in Roman times is, however, left quite un- 
developed in this book. Sir Edward Coke’s famous opinion is 
quoted, but much other extensive material remains uncollated. 
We know that London port-dues existed as early as 734 A.D., 
and that at that date the King of the Mercians exercised 
control over a London,—a fact missed by Mr. Gomme. 
noteworthy that the Danes in 1013 used Greenwich as 
the base for the famous attack by river on London when 
London Bridge was passed by means of a canal on the 
south side. 

It is difficult in the course of a brief review to deal 
adequately with a work of this type. It has only been possible 
to refer to some of the ideas thrown out in the earlier chapters. 
On these chapters it would be possible to write at almost any 
length. One may protest against the plural form Londoniae 
being called a “ Normano-Latin name.” It occurs very early, 
supports the doctrine of the twofold town, and survives 
to this day in Londres. Mr. Gomme in his fascinating 
later chapters does not always exhaust, or indeed use, his best 
material. No doubt it is a very special subject, but the early 
and mediaeval London customs should have been discussed 
with a direct eye to the Roman law prevailing during the 
Roman occupation. Had this been fully done, Mr. Gomme 
would have seen that some of the curious mediaeval building 
by-laws are traceable to that occupation, and cannot (as some 
might think) be accounted for by a knowledge of the Roman 
law used by the canonist in the time, say, of Richard I. 
These, however, are small points, and are only noticed for 
the purpose of indicating lines of possible research. Mr. 
Gomme fully realises the importance of the line of research 
that will trace some customary laws back to their Roman 
origin. But in the case of Fitzalwyn’s building by-laws he has 
failed to grasp the connexion. The right of prospect and the 
provisions as to dripping eaves are purely Roman. 

So one might go on suggesting ideas, theories, corrections, 
and small criticisms. The book invites such things, and its 
author may be proud of the fact. We dare not stray into the 
difficult problems of London government in the Saxon and 
Middle Ages. Here they may be read at large, and con- 
scientious antiquaries may well spend the winter evenings 


It is | 








| conning them over. The more they disagree with the solutions 
| offered, the better pleased Mr. Gomme should be, for it 
| will prove that his subject is alive and his problems arg 
ripening for solution. 








GIFT-BOOKS., 





THE WONDERFUL INVENTION»* 


Miss CoRNWALL Lau shows her wonted skill in her drawine 
of character. The situation is not capable of such fine treat. 
ment as was Mary’s prison life in Gold in the Furnace, but it is 
| well conceived and well managed. Alice Easterbrook’s great 
interest in life is her half-brother Arthur, whom che has 
rescued from his father, a criminal of the gentlemanly type, 
who makes burgling into a fine art. The boy disappears,— 
that is hard enough to bear; but when she finds him, and he 
elects to stay with his father, who has a real fondness for him, 
and of whose true character he is innocently ignorant, then all 
the foundations of her faith are broken up. Prayer and 
worship become empty forms to her. The subject, it will 
| be seen, is substantially the same as in the earlier 
story. Nor is there any moral which there is more 
need to enforce—in this kind of fiction we want a moral 
if it be well put—than that we have to find out whether 
the faith which blossoms finely in the sunshine is hardy 
enough to survive the frost. The criminal father plays a 
part in the story, and we admire the self-restraint with which 
Miss Cornwall Legh manages him. There is nothing like the 
cheap and easy conversion. We are taken, indeed, to his death. 
bed, but all that we hear from his lips is a significant com. 
bination of the two strongest feelings of his life,—the interest 
of his sinister profession, and his love for his boy. He has 
tried to make a provision for the child out of the proceeds of 
one of his robberies, and that is all that he can think of. The 
disappointment of the story is in “the wonderful invention.” 
Possibly it comes from the refinement of the author's art. 
“ Along the King’s Highway ” is the second title of the book, 
and the first chapter introduces to us an inventor who is on 
his way to make his fortune in London. Naturally one thinks 
of something which is to revolutionise industry, and to endow 
obscure genius with a fortune. What “Jim Marston” invents 
'we shall not say, but we must frankly own to a certain 
vexation when we find that the reward is a chanffeur’s 
situation. 








A BOUNTY BOY.+ 


Tue “ Bounty Boy” is Christmas Bounty Adams, born somo 
fifty years ago on Norfolk Island, to which place, it will be 
remembered, when it ceased to be a convict settlement, the 
superfluous population of Pitcairn Island was transferred. 
Young Adams is visited with a desire to see the world, and he 
takes service with an American whaler as a harpooner, an 
occupation which he has followed from his childhood, and 
which fits him, as we at once see, to be one of Mr. Bullen’s 
heroes. He shows his skill by an exhibition of marksmanship, 
and earns the hatred of the Portuguese who was at the time 
harpooner-in-chief to the expedition. Mr. Bullen, it is clear, 
does not like the “ Portagee,” though he tries to do justice to 
him. The “ Bounty Boy,” as may be supposed, does not lack 
adventures. There is plenty of whaling, and that Mr. Bullen 
never fails to make exciting, for, indeed, his pen seems never to 
be more happily employed. Then there are perils inside the 
ship as well as outside it, for Pepe and his fellow “ Portagees” 
ave not easily disposed of; and other things which are likely 
to try the temper of “a Christian barbarian on an unpre 
meditated trip round the world,” as the sub-title of the story 
has it. Naturally love is one of these things, and the 
} “ Bounty Boy’s” experience of it is novel. He is, of course, as 
| handsome as a demigod, and the daughter of an American 
millionaire falls in love with him. This kind of young lady 
is, we know, perfectly qualified to take up the part of s 
Duchess, and we do not doubt that Mr. Bullen is right in 
representing her as equal to the duties of a matron in Norfolk 
Island, where, it seems, money isof no use. As it opportunely 


| 





* The Wonderful Invention, By M. H. Cornwall Legh. London: B.T.S. 
3d] 


(3s. 6d. 
+ 4 Bounty Boy. By Frank T. Bullen, London: Marshall Brothers. [5s] 
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happens that the millionaire loses all his dollars, there is 
nothing to hinder the young couple from living happily ever 
after. 





Two-Legs, and other Stories. By Carl Ewald. Translated from 
the Danish by Alex. Teixeira de Mattos. (Methuen andCo. 6s.) 
_Our author’s idea of the “fairy-tale” which a few wise men 
and many women and children will prefer to anything else is 
somewhat strange and, we must own, not attractive. We may 
call it a sermon, very powerfully expressed, on the text “ Nature 
jg one with rapine.” ‘Two-Legs is man, and we are told how the 
ast comer into the world subdues it for himself, devours what is 
suitable for his food, enslaves the creatures which can do his work, 
and imprisons the lion to make a show. Then in the second story 
we hear how the hermit-crab and the sea-anemone make a sort 
ofalliance, each being always on his guard lest the other should 
eat him up, and live till a craw devours them both. So the other 
animals behave just as man behaves. Even the trees do much 
thesame. The beech-trees supplant the oak, and when the oak 
complains they answer: “ We call it competition, and it’s no 
discovery of ours. It’s that which rules the world.” If this is 
what is to please and instruct “afew old and weary men and a 
few young men with ardent and eager souls and many women and 
thousands of children,” we are sorry for them. 


The Unlucky Family. By Mrs. Henry dela Pasture. Illustrated 
by E. T. Reed. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—We must confess 
that we have not been able to get as much pleasure from this 
book as we expected when we saw the names of the writer and the 
draughtsman. The Chubb family would seem to be anything but 
unlucky, for they succeed to a large property quite unexpectedly. 
Their troubles begin when they try to live up to their new position. 
So the story is one of perpetual misadventures. Doubtless there 
are readers to whom this kind of thing is agreeable ; and Mrs. de la 
Pasture tells the tale well enough, and Mr. Reed does his best in 
his own way, and that, we need hardly say, is very good. Of 
course, neither the story nor the pictures can be said to have much 
to do with life or Nature; but this does not prevent them from 
being amusing. 

The Children and the Pictures. By Lady Tennant. (W. Heine- 
mann. 6s.)—Lady Tennant makes a very successful combination 
of literature and art in this volume. 
pictures by English artists, portraits by Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, and others, genre pictures, &c., and fits on to them 
pleasant little stories. 
has appropriated to it the “Story of the Children and the 
Gipsies,” of which Charlotte and Henry Spencer are the hero and 
heroine. 
pictures are shown. 


King’s Daughters. By M. Bramston. (National Society. 1s. 6d.) 
—Miss Bramston has made a bold experiment with success. She 
has found a subject in the troubled period which followed the fall 
of Jerusalem. Her hero is Gedaliah, the ill-fated ruler who tried 
to keep together the fragments of Jewish nationality, and her 
heroines the daughters of King Zedekiah ; but the protagonist in 
her drama is the Prophet Jeremiah. This is a great venture, and 
itspeaks much for Miss Bramston’s judgment and literary skill that 
she has managed it so well. King’s Daughters is an excellent piece 
of work.—_—F rom the same publishers we have received ’Twiet Old 
and New, by Mary H. Debenham (2s. 6d.), a picturesque tale of 
the second half of the fourteenth century, when the State was 
troubled by the consequences of the Black Death, and the Church 


This a very pretty and readable book. 


by the movements of Lollardy; Ups and Downs of Lady Di, by | 


Annette Lyster (2s.), a somewhat complicated story of English 
life (isnot the settlement which the Earl of Wildeshoe causes to be 
made on his marriage a little beyond the bounds of the probable ?) ; 
Elizabeth’s Angel, by Dorothea Moore (1s.), a story of the days of 
the Commonwealth; and The Cottage on the Downs, and other 
Stories, by Katherine E. Vernham (ls. 6d.)——The Namesake 
of the King. By A. M. Barham. (S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d.)—The 
King is Richard I., and the actors in the drama are various 
characters which Miss Barham depicts with creditable care.—— 
The Story of Dorothy, by L. E. Tiddeman (same publishers, 2s.), 
is the story of a misunderstanding. Dorothy thinks that her 
grandfather is a miser. He is really an affectionate old man 
whose brain has been somewhat touched by trouble. Tce- 
gripped, by W. Charles Metcalfe (same publishers, 2s. 6d,), begins 
dramatically enough with the sweeping overboard of three lads 
from the deck of the ‘Dolphin.’ The three reach an “ ice-island,” 
and then in the nick of time appears the ‘Tomboy’ of Boston, 
Which is to be the principal agent in the story. Mr. Metcalfe is 
familiar with his subject, and makes a brisk tale out of it. 
The Ordeal of Susannah Vantham, by Emily P. Finnemore (same 








publishers, 3s. 6d.), is an interesting story of domestic life, with ' distinct character, and that cannot be said of some writers of 





She takes twenty-one famous | 


So “The Fortune-Teller” of Reynolds | 


We are introduced also to the children to whom the | 





complications from many affairs which have various tragical 
results. Worked in with this is a tale of true love. The dialogue 
is given in vigorous idiomatic English. Ronald the Moor Ranger, 
by R. Stead (same publishers, 2s. 6d.), takes us to the country and 
pictures for us, among other lively scenes, a vigorous right-of-way 
battle. Jim’s Sister, by Florence E. Dugdale (same publishers, 
1s. 6d.), is a simple and effective story of trouble brought about 
by a false accusation, trouble bravely borne, and so leading on to 
a happy end. 








Geoffrey Harrington’s Adventures. By Harry Collingwood. 
(S.P.C.K. 5s.)—This is a romance of a very romantic type 
indeed. The hero, a manager in an engineering firm, falls on bad 
days, emigrates, and on a voyage from San Francisco to Yokohama 
is wrecked and cast up on the island of Avelia. The Avelians, 
cultivated and prosperous, having never discovered the art of 
sailing, welcomed the hero as a genius. He falls in love with the 
Queen, and saves Avelia from spoliation by a neighbouring island. 
There are some inconsistencies—Maxims are freely used in the 
fights—and we cannot help regarding the supposition that any 
human beings could long remain ignorant of the use of sails as 
preposterous. If we ignore this, we can find much pleasure in the 
dignified and rotund style which is considered suitable to a 
pure romance of this type. To some extent it compensates for the 
lack of sufficient imagination to carry the reader enthusiastically 
with the narrative. Mr. Collingwood must remember that the 
pace has been set in this species of fiction. It is, however, a 
good story, and quite readable. 

The Voyage of the ‘ Blue Vega.’ By Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N. 
(R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)—Dr. Gordon Stables is an old hand at tales of 
adventure, whether the scene be laid in the Tropics or as near as 
may be to the Pole. This story is full of incident, which the 
author does not fail to make characteristic. There are perils of 
Arctic seas, a fierce fight with hostile Eskimos, and, to crown all, 
the discovery of an Admiral dead three centuries before and of a 
mammoth. Of such an Admiral we have never heard, but a 
mammoth was found, dating back to the glacial epoch, in 
Siberian ice. By the same author we also have A Little Gypsy 
Lass (W. and R. Chambers, 3s. 6d.) Antony Blake, having been 
given by his father his choice of a “ fling,” scorns London and the 
Continent and elects to spend his time with a gypsy caravan. It 
is not an experiment we should recommend, and it might spoil the 
interest of Dr. Gordon Stables’s story to tell how this particular 
experiment turned out, but a reader will do well to find out for 
himself.——A Hostage for a Kingdom. By F. B. Forester. 
(T. Nelson and Sons. 5s.)—This is a story of Spain, and the 
politics of Spain are somewhat obscure. Were we to take the 
average reader and ask him what is meant by an Alfonsist, should 
we be likely to get a correct answer? Would it be certain that 
he could even give a true account of aCarlist? This is a possible 
drawback to Mr. Forester’s story. On the other hand, the scene is 
comparatively new, and it is manifestly familiar to the tale-writer. 
There are some striking illustrations showing us Spanish places 
and people. So effective are they that we rather grudge that 
one of the six, the drowning scene, though good enough in its 
way, is not as characteristic as the others. 





We must mention together, and for lack of space dismiss with 
the briefest notice, some stories for girls :—Three Girls from School, 
by L. T. Meade (W. and R. Chambers, 5s.) ; and from the same 
publishers, That Troublesome Ursula, by Mabel Quiller-Couch 
(3s. 6d.), and That Imp Marcella, by Raymond Jacberns (3s. 6d.) 
Happily there are few readers who will not recognise the names of 
the writers and know what they may expect. Mrs. Meade is great in 
school stories, and knows how to take her heroines through plenty 
of exciting adventures. “ Troublesome Ursula” leaves home to live 
with her grandmother. Here, too, school comes in ; nor is adventure 
wanting, for what can be a more exciting adventure than to be lost ? 
The story of Marcella opens in the Riviera. When it is about a third 
through the scene is changed to England. The “imp” is true to 
herself in both places; but then “imp” is a word of wide 
meaning—does not some one speak of Edward VI. as a “ goodly 
imp ” ?—and the mischievous and perverse Marcella is found to 
be of some use We have yet another story from Miss Raymond 
Jacberns about troublesome children, A Bad Three Weeks (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co., 2s. 6d.) This time it is a governess 
who suffers from the irrepressible child; and the humours of 
the situation are well given. Of course, so many mischances and 
misdemeanours could not be crowded in real life into this space of 
time, but this is an unavoidable fault. 

Tales of Greyhouse. By R.S. Warren Bell. (A. and C. Black. 
3s. 6d.)—Mr. Warren Bell knows boys and schools, and how to 
pitch a school story in the right key, to give us plenty of stirring 
episodes—a rebellion, a fire,and what not—and yet not to go beyond 
the limits of probability. Every single boy he delineates is a 
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good schoolboy stories. Moreover, none of his villains are really 
bad—even the bullies have pluck—and we have presented to us 
the development of the bad boy into a decent one,—a phase of 
school life, strange to say, far too much neglected. Mr. Bell does 
this for us, and it comes as a surprise. When we consider that 
this is one of the aims of English school life, it is scarcely a 
legitimate cause for wonder. We shall be even more astonished 
if every boy who reads Tales of Greyhouse does not vote it the 
best school story of the year, perhaps the best he has ever read. 
That, to be brief, is our opinion. 

Three School Chums. By John Finnemore. (W. and R. 
Chambers. 3s. 6d.)—This is certainly a realistic story of school 
life, with its villains and heroes drawn by an able hand. We 
have, perhaps, too much villainy; and though we do not for a 
moment suggest that a boy like Baldron does not exist, for the 
purposes of fiction it is advisable to draw a veil over some of his 
dark deeds. The two other bad boys are quite sufficient in them- 
selves to pose as a contrast to the good ones. However, we forgive 
Mr. Finnemore for these unpleasant creations on account of the 
knowledge and insight he shows into schoolboy character. His 
descriptions of the cricket and football matches will win any boy’s 
heart, and his reproduction of the atmosphere of the playground 
is most successful. It is a rousing and a readable story, and 
paints boys as they are, and not as we try to fancy them,—good 
little men ; still, whatever they are, the material out of which we 
make the best all-round men in the world. 

The White Feather. By P.G. Wodehouse. (A. and C. Black. 
8s. 6d.)—The hero of this vigorous and lively school story shows 
the “white feather” early in the narrative, but redeems his 
character triumphantly. This climax is reached at the end of the 
story, and Mr. Wodehouse manages the plot cleverly so that the 
reader is the only person in the secret. It is a very readable 
tale, and the characters are good, though their talk is almost too 
smart and pointed at times. However, they are undoubted boys, 
and the way in which Sheen of the “ white feather” comes out at 
the end will appeal to all readers, and no true boy will deny his 
claims to interest. 

Well Played. By Andrew Home. (W. and R. Chambers. 5s.) 
—Though this story is about schoolboys, intending boy readers 
may be pleased to know that the scene is laid in more interesting 
localities than a school,—an old mill, a sailing-ship, and in the 
open country. The boys are real boys, and talk and act like boys. 
There is the mystery of a leathern wallet, a runaway to sea, and 
much cheerful and often amusing incident. It is most certainly 
a boy’s book, and the narrative is entertaining; events succeed 
each other naturally, and the plot ravels and unravels with a 
happy share of accidents that is.sure to rivet a young reader’s 
attention. The dialogue is lively, and on the whole the most 
attractive feature of Mr. Home’s story. 

The Gold Kloof. By H. A. Bryden. (T. Nelson and Sons. 
2s. 6d.)—Mr. Bryden gives us a healthy romance of an English 
schoolboy whom circumstances compel to join his uncle in 
Bechuanaland. Then comes the search for the “gold kloof,” a 
secret possessed only by the faithful Bushman “Poeskop” ; the 
trek ; the adventures on the route; the treacherous attacks of the 
revengeful Boer, a settler in Portuguese territory ; the final 
discovery of the gold. The local colour is cleverly laid on, and 
the fascination of the veld is conveyed by the author with some 
skill. It is a good, stirring story, and sure to attract boys—too 
much is made of the game-shooting, and we say this because 
boys are apt to be disappointed when they do reach South 
Africa—but in every sense of the word it is a book for boys, and 
distinctly well written, with a feeling for landscape and 
aboriginal life and manners. The incident of the baboon boy 
is interesting and tragic. 

A Pair of Red Polls. By Mabel Quiller-Couch. (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack. 2s.)—The title of this story for girls alludes, as may 
be supposed, to the colour of their hair. The boy and girl are 
nice children, and the grandparents all that a grandfather and 
grandmother ought to be. It is a slight but well-written story 
adapted for quite young people; but the author is perfectly able 
to write something stronger than this, and we trust she will. 

Redcoat Captain. By Alfred Ollivant. (John Murray. 6s.)— 
The author of that wonderful story, “ Owd Bob,” here gives us an 
imaginative tale for young children in which the characters act 
and talk fantastically, with that atmosphere of exaggeration and 
fanciful phrasing which children are partial to, and which is most 
happily caught by the author. The illustrations are excellent, 
and some attain a very high level. We presume they are wood- 
cuts, and we heartily welcome the appearance of however small an 
instatment of the genuine art. It is a pleasure to look at Mr. 
Graham Robertson’s cuts, so full of character and imagination. 

Miss Lorimer of Chard. By E. Everett-Green. (Andrew Melrose. 
5s.)—The story of Frances Lorimer is to all intents and purposes 








a novel, and a very readable one. Miss Lorimer earns her liyi 
—she only possesses a “pittance of ninety pounds a year ”— 
by and by a namesake dies and leaves her an estate. Mi 
Everett-Green has drawn her heroine and Paul Ackroyd th 
her customary skill, and, but for the almost deplorably sad 
ending, has made a very pleasant study of character. Paul 
the artist, is a very good portrait. The greater part of 
the story follows the heroine’s removal to Chard, It has th 
prolixity, but also the graceful and good English, we candies 
with the author. It is essentially the work of a writer 
with a keen observation of character and refined, if not very 
wide, sympathies. Young girls would do well to absorb some 
of the delicacy and cultivated style with which so trustworthy 
a writer develops her plot and situations. 


Comrades in Campand Bungalow. By E. E. Cutholl. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 1s. 6d.)—These incidents of Anglo. 
Indian life are told for children in a simple style, conveying 
however, some interesting facts concerning Indian servants and 
Indian natural history which will delight readers. Miss Cuthel] 
has considerable knowledge of animal habits, and the gift of 
describing them, as her previous stories have proved; and in its 
quiet, unpretentious fashion Comrades in Camp and Bungalow 
provides entertaining food for young appetites, and for children 
who may have to travel in India a trustworthy forecast of what 
some of their experiences may be. 

In a Deep-Water Ship. By Ernest Richards. (Andrew Melrose, 
3s. 6d. net.)—This account of an apprentice’s first voyage in a 
clipper, though not told with the freedom and swing we look for 
from its author, is a true and unmistakable story of the sea, and 
the characters of the crew and the officers are well drawn. The 
strain and stress of life before the mast develop individualities 
in a manner gratifying to the story-teller. The story of a voyage 
often reminds us of a school story,—sailors are merely boys in a 
rougher, sterner school. Of course, there is the inevitable 
shortage of provisions. Why is it that even a fair-sized ship 
cannot, or will not, carry sufficient for even half a voyage? 
This is a boy’s book, and, interesting though it is, will banish 
some of the romance of the sea from youthful minds. 


Hunter's Marjory. By Mrs. Bruce Clarke. (T. Nelson and Sons, 
2s. 6d.)—A pleasantly written story of a girl who grows up half- 
way through her teens before the knowledge of her father’s exist- 
ence comes home to her. There is no incident of importance, 
nothing to thrill the reader, and the dialogue and tenor of the 
story arestrictly confined to more or less domestic lines. We may 
recommend it as suitable food tor moments when children do not 
want to be thrilled. Yet there is a secret chamber, old family 
prophecies, and a poacher to enliven the uneventful course of the 
narrative, but nothing, as we have indicated, to alarm the 
nervous, 

The Heart of Una Sackville. By Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey. 
(S. W. Partridge. 2s. 6d.)—Una Sackville leaves school on p. 1, 
and on p. 330 describes herself as unspeakably happy because a 
certain Will clasps her hand in his and cries “ At last!” What 
happens in the intervening time she relates in her diary, and 
does it very well. There is the serious element and the humorous, 
and both are well managed. Midas, the financier of the future, 
is particularly good.—— By the same author, published by the 
R.T.S. (3s. 6d.), we have The Fortunes of the Farrells, quite a nice 
story, with a pecuniary Providence attending on the good, while 
the selfish and unprincipled are brought to grief. A Highland 
Lassie. By May Baldwin. (W.and R. Chambers. 5s.)—This is 
a story of troubles in family life. Mysie and her little brother 
come home from India, and there are differences between them 
and the elder children. These differences become more serious 
than it is easy to imagine possible. Hamish is a villain of the 
melodramatic sort, and could hardly find his way into the home 
which Miss Baldwin describes for us. 


The Little Guest. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan and Co. 
4s, 6d.)—This is one of the books which a child is more likely to 
appreciate than a “grown-up.” We know that Tom is jealous, 
and going to be disagreeable and mischievous, and then be 
brought to a better mind. We have seen the same thing many 
times before. The child reader has probably not seen it, and 
would probably be just as much interested if he or she had. 
Children cannot hear a good story too often, and a good story it 
is sure to be if Mrs. Molesworth tells it. Cousin Rez, by Evelyn 
Gruggen (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 2s.), is constructed on somewhat 
similar lines. Rex comes back from India a spoilt child, and 
brings trouble upon his kinsfolk, and, it is to be hoped, learns by 
what they suffer, and by what he suffers himself, to do better. 

The Adventures of a Dodo. By G. E. Farrow. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 3s, 6d.)—Mr. Farrow has found a new kind of extrava 
ganza wherewith to please young readers. The humour mainly 
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es in the quaint contrasts between the old and the new, as when 
the Dodo takes his young friend to what used to be called “The 
Palace of Heury VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey,” and finds it to be a 
parber’s shop. (For “the Strand,” by the way, we should read 
Fleet Street, for the place is on the eastern side of Temple Bar.) 
The illustrations are quite in accord with the spirit of the text. 

The Sunday at Home. (R.T.S. 7s. 6d.)—This excellent magazine 
shows as good and varied a choice of matter as any reasonable 
reader could desire. There is a fair representation of fiction, as 
in “Euodias and Syntyche” by “Ian Maclaren,” a story which 
has been noticed elsewhere in the Spectator; of biography, of 
which there are some noticeable examples; of history, travel, 
archaeology, and many other subjects. More definitely religious 
papers are not wanting. Altogether, the careful editing and wide 
choice of contributions combine to make up a very valuable 
yolume. We would suggest that Mr. W. B. Caley might well 
have begun his paper on “ Reasons of Sickness” by a statement 
of the “natural” cause, so to speak. All pain is precautionary. 
Lessons of edification are not one whit more impressive when they 
are founded on fact. With much of Dr. Hanson’s “ Invulnerable 
Certainties,” two papers on Biblical criticism, we agree, but to 
say that critics who cannot distinguish Besant from Rice, or, to 
give another instance, Fenton and Broome from Pope, cannot 
distinguish different hands in the Pentateuch is scarcely fair. A 
better analozy would be to give a combination of Clarendon, 
Hume, and Macaulay. That, we imagine, would not be difficult 
to dissect. With this we may mention Sunday Reading for the 
Young (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 5s.), a volume of good 
reading and good pictures which we welcome again as we have 
frequently welcomed it before. 

The Century: May-October, 1907. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d.) 
—Fiction is represented in this volume by Miss Elizabeth Robins’s 
“Come and Find Me” and by Mrs. F. Hodgson Burnett’s “Shuttle.” 
There are also short stories; among them a very well told tale, 
“Eli Packer’s Inheritance.” President Lincoln occupies a con- 
siderable space, as there is every reason that he should. “ Lincoln 
in the Telegraph Office” is the title of most of the papers. Here 
isa curious extract from a letter of Wendell Phillips which was 
read ata “sorehead convention” in 1864:—“If Mr. Lincoln is 
re-elected I do not expect to see the Union reconstructed in my 
day unless on terms more disastrous to liberty than even dis- 
union would be.” The man of one ideais not fitted for the réle of 
a prophet. This was one of the adverse influences which made 
Lincoln underestimate his chances. He reckoned on getting 
117 votes (he had had 180 in 1860), but actually received 213. 
There are, as usual, some excellent illustrations, three fine 
portraits of Garibaldi among them. 

Stories from Greek History, by Ethelwyn Lemon (T. C. 
and E. C. Jack, 1s. net), are well told in simple language. 
Solon, Themistocles, Epaminondas, and Timoleon are among the 
great men commemorated. But why so strange a picture of 
Thermopylae? The Greek position was not on a cliff overhanging 
the sea. 

Adventures in the Great Forests. By G. W. F. Hyrst. (Seeley 
and Co. 5s.)—These “adventures ” are within the period 1760- 
1860. So they do not include one of the most remarkable that 
ever happened to travellers,—Stanley’s coming across the Pygmies 
in the dreary African forest, the strangest of creatures in the 
most dismal of dwelling-places. But the reader, if he misses this 
or that incident of travel, will find so great an abundance that he 
must be ezigeant indeed if he is not satisfied. He is taken to 
Surinam, to Australia, to South Africa, to New Zealand,—one 
hardly realises that there are forests there which may be reckoned 
among the great woods of the world. Now and then he will have 
some literary association revived, as when he reads about “the 
forest of Evangeline,” the woodland of Acadia. Nor is there any 
lack of heroic figures. Altogether, this is a fascinating book. 

Heroic Legends. By Agnes Grozier Herbertson. (Blackie and 
Son. 6s. net.)—We could have done without the first story, which 
has a painful theme; but the charcoal-burner who dealt so 
roughly with Charlemagne, the Cid Campeador, Oliver and 
Fierabras, and the great story of Roncesvalles we cannot have 
too often. They are retold well, and well set off by Miss Helen 
Stratton’s pictures. When Lion-Heart was King. By Escott 
Lynn. (Same publishers. 3s. 6d.)—Here we travel over some of 
the same ground that “Ivanhoe” has made familiar. The wealthy 
Jew and the outlaws of Sherwood figure in the story, as also 
does the wicked John (here, by the way, presented as a rival of 
Richard III. for our admiration), and the Lion-Heart himself. 
A Hero in the Strife, by Louisa C. Silke (R.T.S., 2s.), is a tale 
of Restoration times, in which our feelings are moved to 
sympathise with the persecuted Puritans. Jones of the 64th, 
by Captain Brereton (Blackie and Son, 5s.), brings us to the 
scene of the Mahratta Campaign, the hero being a band-boy who 
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carries, not exactly a Field-Marshal’s baéton, but a prosperous 
future, in whatever serves a band-boy for his knapsack. 


The House Prefect, by Desmond Coke (H. Frowde, and Hodder 
and Stoughton, 5s.), is a tale of English school life, turning on 
the custom, which seems so strange to outsiders, but, on the whole, 
works so well, in which the boy is associated in the business of 
ruling. School life is a difficult subject for fiction, but Mr. Coke 
knows how to manage it.——Another school story is Two Scape- 
graces, by Walter C. Rhoades (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), its 
characteristics being fairly well indicated by its title. Yet a 
third on the same subject is A Discontented Schoolgirl, by Ray- 
mond Jacberns (W. and R. Chambers, 5s.) It is certainly amusing, 
and, if books can instruct, instructive. Surely we have seen 
something of this kind before. It is a schoolgirl’s letter :— 
“Dear Lit,—You are a sneak.—Your loving friend, A. W.”—— 
Another treatment of a similar theme may be found in Betty’s 
First Term, by Lilian F. Wevill (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.) 

The Welsh Fairy Book. By W. Jenkyn Thomas, (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—Mr. Thomas was shocked to find that his Welsh 
pupils, though they were familiar with the fairy-lore of other 
countries, knew nothing of their own. This led him to collect 
stories from various sources. These he has put together in the 
volume before us. Some of them—they number between 
eighty and ninety—look like variants of well-known tales. The 
“Fairy Wife” and “ Einion and the Lady of the Greenwood,” for 
instance, have many counterparts in other folk-lore; others are 
quite unfamiliar. On the whole, there is much novelty about the 
collection. 

The Mystery of the Silver Run. By Bessie Marchant. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 2s.)—This story of a silver mine in the 
mountainous region of the Andes, the Pascoe Plateau, is a little 
out of the usual run as regards locality, and so distinctly 
refreshing. The atmosphere of the Andean Highlands is conveyed 
to us with some success, and the adventures of Rob Kennedy and 
Curly sustain the reader’s interest to the last. The fate of the 
two Chinese silver-stealers is tragically appropriate, and the 
mystery of the lost silver develops most naturally. 

The Golden Humorous Reciter. Edited by Cairns James. (Seeley 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—There is a most comprehensive and well-chosen 
collection of some hundreds of pieces, both prose and verse, in 
the seven hundred pages of this volume—a most catholic array of 
all that is good in English literature—and we have nothing but 
praise for the print and the style of the book, the price of which 
need frighten no one. Possibly some of the selections will not 
appeal to us; certain authors do not amuse us; but the reciter 
cau do wonders here, for he makes things go down that we might 
read without a smile, and emphasises the humour of those we 
already appreciate. A few more American selections might have 
been made, for we sometimes think the American humourist 
wastes less space and gets more sparkle into the given page than 
his English contemporary. But the range is wide enough in all 
conscience. We see a selection from the play, The Second in 
Command; from an American novelist, Owen Wister; from 
Boucicault, Jones, Grundy; and from Mr. Dooley, Mark Twain, 
and Artemus Ward. The poetry appears to us excellently 
selected; and finally, we can recommend the book as a small 





encyclopaedia of English humour. 

Rob the Ranger. By Herbert Strang. (H. Frowde, and Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. Herbert Strang well knows how to tell 
a story of adventure, and he is equal to himself in Rob the Ranger. 
It is always a good thing to have such a story made a side-issue, 
so to speak, to some important event in history. Here the 
important event is the struggle of England and France for 
Canada. Rob and his friend “Lone Pete,” and their Mohawk 
friend, who is Uncas in plain clothes, are on the English side, 
and have quite their share of hard blows, Then there is a very 
chivalrous Frenchman, and Mademoiselle his sister, who, seeing 
that Rob was on such good terms with her brother, cannot make 
out why he should so obstinately hold the log-hut against him. 
But, as La Clavitre explains to the young lady, it was not just 
then the fashion to surrender to the French; while it was the 
fashion, as she finds out for herself, to surrender to the English. 

With Airship and Submarine. By Harry Collingwood. (Blackie 
and Son. 6s.)—No reader can complain that there is any lack of 
marvels here. The “airship” and “submarine” are one and the 
same, a most wonderful invention which can put a “ girdle round 
the earth” almost as quickly as could Ariel. Perhaps there might 
have been something more of a plot. Wego on from wonder to 
wonder, but there is none of that suspense which the reader of 
tales is apt to think his due. But no one can possibly say that 
With Airship and Submarine is dull. 

Chatterboz (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 33s. and 5s.) is an 
old favourite which keeps up, both as to literary matter and 
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illustrations, to its high standard of merit. This year it gives us 
two serial stories—one by Mr. Fred Whishaw, well known for his 
Russian tales, the other by Miss Edith Carrington, who keeps to 
her own speciality in “ Nobody’s Dog ”—and a multitude of other 
good things.——-From the same publishers we have also a 
meritorious periodical, The Prize (1s. 2d. and 2s. 6d.)——Other 
familiar names which we are glad to see again are Our Darlings 
(John F. Shaw and Co., 3s.); and from the same publishers, 
Sunday Sunshine, Edited by Catherine Shaw (ls. 6d.) 
Wain’s Father Christmas (same publishers, 1s.) gives 
some excéllent specimens of this artist’s familiar humour. 


us 


(6d. each). 
Fairy Tales; Wisdom for Women, with notes on household 
inimitable pictures of animals. 

The gift-book season would certainly be incomplete without the 
annually recurring “Fifty-two Stories” arranged by Frederic H. 
Miles (Hutchinson and Co.) This year we have Fifty-two Excelsior 
Stories for Boys, and Fifty-two Excelsior Stories for Girls (5s. each). 

From the same editor and publishers we have also A Book of 
Heroes: Boys and Men (5s.) This gives us new and old deeds of 
brave boys in South Africa, and such stories as that of Major 
André, Lord Nelson, and, going further back, that of the Chevalier 
Bayard. 

The Ingoldsby Legends. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 15s.)—This isa handsome volume, with excellent 
print, on good paper, and with spacious margins. The illustrations 
are plentiful, four in colour, twelve in tint, and others in line 
making the total up to a hundred, and of the quality which the 
name of the artist would lead us to expect. 

My Book of Brave Men (Blackie and Son, ls.) gives some 
spirited pictures of fighting, showing the darkness as well as the 
silver lining of the cloud. From the same publishers: Tales and 


Talks about Children (2s. 6d.); Our Wonderful World (1s.); Our | 


Toy Zoo, by May Byron, with comic animals (2s. 6d.) ; Cinderella 
(1s.); Ride-a-Cock Horse (1s.); and Mother Goose. 
sufficient to give the name of Louis Wain’s Annual, 
(Bemrose and Sons, 1s.) An Alphabet of Beasts, by L. Beatrice 
Thompson (Gay and Bird, 2s, 
learning the letters by pictures of animals. 
Book, by W. Graham Robertson (John Lane, 3s. 6d.), has some 
good verse, though sometimes, perhaps, a little too “ grown-up.” 
But here is a stauza from “ 'T'he Lady Dream-Come-True ” :— 


** For every dream that ever is born 
She lays it by in her garden close. 
The darkest watch must wear to the morn, 
The blackest twig may put forth a rose; 
So every seed iu the dream world set, 
Be it never so little, so dark of hue, 
May spring to its bud and its blossom yet 
At the word of Dream-Come-True.”’ 
’ 


Darton's Leading Strings (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 2s.) 
is a suitable volume for young readers. 


A very handsome and complete presentation of an old favourite | 


is to be found in Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Illustrated by Helen 
Stratton (Blackie and Son, 5s.) Miss Stratton’s pencil lends 
itself with much adaptability to the nature of the subjects. A 
child that has to do with fairies cannot look altogether like an 
ordinary child, and yet must not be made wholly unchildlike. 

We have received new editions of Quentin Durward, by Walter 
Scott (Blackie and Son, 2s.), a story which has been seldom 
surpassed; Hendricks the Hunter, by W. H. G. Kingston (H. 
Frowde, and Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) ; The Cat of Bubastes, 
by G. A. Henty (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.) ; Facing Death: a Tale 
of the Coal Mines, by the same (same publishers, 3s. 6d.) ; For Life 
and Liberty, by Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N. (same publishers, 3s.) 

Some pretty picture-books for children may be mentioned 


together :—Ward, Lock, and Co.’s Wonder Book (Ward, Lock, and | 


Co., 3s. 6d.), a picture-book for boys and girls; and for somewhat 
younger readers, Happy Hearts, by Ethel Turner (same pub- 
lishers, 3s.); Our Happy Holiday, Stories by Sheila E. Braine, 
Pictures by G. F. Christie (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.), also for the 


younger sort, as is, from the same publishers, Amy’s Wonderful | 


«“ At Home” (ls. 6d.) 








LITERATURE FOR THE Buinp. (Published by E. R. Scott and 
L. T. Bloxam, Eltham, Kent.)—A seasonable supply of embossed 
literature is published by the editors of the Weekly Summary, a 
Braille newspaper which holds an, honourable record of fifteen 
years’ good service. Here are Christmas cards with new raised 
designs, a calendar adorned with quotations from Longfellow, a 
new number of their well-chosen “Day by Day” devotional 
readings, and a“ Guiding Light” of daily texts in large embossed 
type for unaccustomed fingers. The Weekly Summary itself, in 
its uew pamphlet shape, with paragraphs and headings, is now as 





Louis | 


| foreigner.” 
original may be dismissed. 


It will be | 
1907 | Words of the Baptist’s disclaimer are put into the mouth of Jesus 
| All this would make one look for a Spanish rather than an Italian 
6d. net), commends the task of | 


The Baby’s Day | 
| other side, however, are indications that the writer was familiar 


| mistakes. 
| paragraph on cricket, 4 propos of a letter to Richard Daft, the 





excellent in form as in its choice and presentation of the news of 
the world. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE GOSPEL OF BARNABAS. 

The Gospel of Barnabas. Editedand Translated from the Italian 
by Lonsdale and Laura Ragg. (The Clarendon Press, 163. net.) 
—The Gospel of Barnabas exists at present in an Italian manu- 
script, from which this translation has been made. This document 





| apparently belongs to the second half of the sixt 
Messrs. Sands and Co. send us a number of “ Little Books” | ixteenth century. 
Among these we see a miniature edition of Andersen’s | 


There was once a Spanish version of the Italian; it was seen by 
Sale (the translator of the Koran), and passed into the possession 


| of a certain Dr. Monkhouse, Fellow of Queen’s Colles, r 
matters; Knowledge for Little Folks; and some of Louis Wain’s oe econ 


It is now lost. Sale tells us that the preface to the volume con- 
tained a statement by a certain Fra Marino to the effect that he 
ae = ye the hie mepe mop during an interview with 
Sixtus V.; that he carried it away with him, availing hi 

the opportunity afforded by the Pope falling selene ; Ae mmngha 
reading of it made him a convert to Mohammedanism. There 
has been the suggestion of an Arabic original, but nothing 
like proof of its existence has ever been produced. The 
silence of Moslem controversialists on the subject is a strong 
argument on the other side. The narrative is accompanied by 
Arabic glosses, in which, according to Professor Margoliouth 
“mistakes both of orthography and grammar betray the 
On the whole, therefore, the idea of an Arabic 
The writer shows a very thorough 
knowledge of the Four Gospels and of the Canonical Scriptures 
generally. He makes mistakes, it is true, but he shows none of 
the “vagueness and egregious blundering” of the Koran in this 
The polemical object of the work is manifest; it is 
written in the interest of Islam. On p. 406, for instance, Jesus is 
represented as telling the story of Creation. 


respect. 


In the course of it 
we read: “Adam, having sprung upon his feet, saw in the air a 
writing which shone like the sun, which said, ‘There is only one 


God, and Mohammed is the messenger of God.’” Soatp.440 the 


original. A writer well acquainted with Christianity, but Moslem 
at heart, would be more likely in Spain than in Italy. On the 


with Dante. It is possible that there may be some connexion 
with the lost Gnostic Gospel which was attributed to Barnabas. 
There are Gnostic peculiarities in the book. Such, for instance, 
may be the Docetism to be seen in the substitution of Judas for 
Jesus in the Crucifixion. Mr. and Mrs. Ragg have done their 
work with the utmost care and diligence. 
THE LETTERS OF SAMUEL REYNOLDS HOLE. 

The Letters of Samuel Reynolds Hole. Edited by George A. B. 
Dewar. (G. Allen and Sons. 15s. net.)—This book is, we must 
own, something of a disappointment. We see, indeed, Dean Hole 
as we expected to see him, one of the gayest and kindliest of men ; 
but the letters, while they give ample proof of these characteristics, 
of which no proof was wanted, show little literary quality. Now 
and then we are reminded of great letter-writers, of Charles 





| Lamb, for instance, when we read: “If I am rather high when I 


return, you will know the reason why ” (he had been presented to 
three Royal personages). “Perhaps it would be better if you 
were to call me ‘Sir’ for a few days at all events.” But these 
flashes are not very common, not common enough to justify a 
large and costly volume. The editor makes one or two curious 
On p. xl. “ Balliol” is strangely put for B.N.C. In the 


Nottinghamshire cricketer, we read: “The Dean could recall the 
chief figures in county—especially, of course, Notts—cricket for 
seventy years past.” Then comesa strange medley of names: “ The 
Parrs, Alfred Mynn, Pitch, Box—‘ keeping wicket in a tall white 
hat’—and George Daft, ‘a wonderful leg-hitter,’ Tom Barker,Caffyn, 
and Carpenter were among them.” Only one Parr was known to 
fame; Alfred Mynn and Pilch (not Pitch) belonged to Kent, Box 
to Sussex. “George Daft, the wonderful leg-hitter,” should 
probably be corrected to “ George Parr,” whose best strokes were to 
leg; Caffyn was from Surrey, Carpenter from Cambs.; of Barker 
we know nothing. There is something that needs explanation about 
Appendix D, which gives an account of an election of Proctors to 
represent the diocese of Southwell. Canon Hole (as he then was) 
was opposed on the ground, it would seem, of his being a member of 
the English Church Union. Asked whether he had ceased to bea 
member of that body, he frankly replied that he had not the 
slightest intention of ceasing to be a member, and afterwards read 
a letter from Lord Halifax which he described as “ the letter of a 
true son of the Church of England.” The date is July 23rd, 1886. 
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——EEE 
Would it not have been as well to place in juxtaposition, or at 
Jeast to refer to, the letter given on pp. 113-14, dated August 31st, 
in which he definitely resigns his membership? Or is the explana- 
tion this? The year is not given, but the letter is put between one 
dated “August 9th, 1886,” and another of “September 28th, 
1996.” Has it got out of place? When did Hole resign? 








POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Haunters of the Silences. By Charles G. D. Roberts. With 
many Illustrations and Decorations by Charles Livingston Bull. 
(Duckworth and Co. 6s. net.)—It is hardly necessary to recom- 
mend The Haunters of the Silences to any who have made them- 
selves acquainted with Mr. Charles Roberts’s charming and vivid 
writings about animals. When so much trash is published under 
the name of “ Nature-books,” an author who really has knowledge 
deserves to be specially mentioned. Mr. Roberts knows the wild 
life of New Brunswick intimately. The beasts in his pages are 
living, and he compels us to believe that he describes their habits 
and feelings truthfully. We share the emotions of the white 
pear, the moose, the lynx, the beaver, perhaps even of the shrew. 
It is more difficult to do so in the stories of the salmon or the 
shark; but each of these eighteen stories calls up a whiff of the 
wilderness or the sea. Mr. Roberts’s style is sometimes a little 
flowery, and adjectives are freely sprinkled about. But it is 
effective, and there is no one who can describe a fight between 
men, or between beasts, or beast and man, as he does. He sees 





original photographs taken by the author. 


| 


Some Nature Biographies. By John J. Ward. With upwards 
of 200 Illustrations reproduced from Photographs and Photo- 
micrographs taken by the Author. (John Lane. 6s. net.)— 
Among recent books that can be recommended to the amateur 
dabbler in natural history we must assign a special place to 
Some Nature Biographies. In a series of unconnected chapters, 
which have been collected from various periodicals, Mr. Ward 
gives the life-history of a number of butterflies and moths. 
He writes also in the same pleasant and informing manner on 
the development of buds, the decay and fall of leaves, the 
senses of insects, and the story of a piece of coal. Each chapter 
or article is illustrated with great numbers of excellent and 
Muny of these are 
“photomicrographs”—that is, reproductions of things seen through 
the microscope—well calculated to reveal some of the hidden 


| wonders of Nature. There are some two hundred photographs 


reproduced in the text, and it is a pleasure to find a book of this 
nature printed on unglazed and toned paper which is offensive 
neither to the sight nor the touch. Mr. John Lane has earned 
our gratitude if other publishers should be induced to follow his 
example. One of the most interesting of Mr. Ward’s chapters 


| is that on the swallow-tail butterfly and the parasitic ichneumon- 


fly which preys upon it. There are few things more absorbing 


} in Nature than the study of protective colours and markings, 


and none more remarkable than the spots on the larva of the 


| lobster moth (Stauropus fagi), which, it is suggested, imitate the 


Nature as she appears to mankind, and to our eyes she seems | 


bloody and cruel. It may be otherwise to the beasts. The fight 
between the polar bear and the narwhal in “ A Duel in the Deep” 
isawful. The fight of the trapper Logan with a pack of wolves 
in “On the Night Trail” is hardly less fearful. But most blood- 
curdling of all is the struggle of the diver and the monstrous 
euttle-fish in “The Terror of the Sea Caves.” Here for once 
Mr. Roberts transports us from Northern wilds and pine-woods to 
Singapore and the coast of Java. It was, we should have thought, 
scarcely necessary to emphasise the fact, as Mr. Roberts does in 
his preface, “that the actions of animals are governed not only 
by instinct but, also, in varying degree, by processes essentially 
akin to those of human reason.” No observers of animals can 
doubt that they have reasoning-power, though many persons 
impute to them human motives of which they are innocent. 
Mr. Roberts’s book is illustrated with the usual extremely 
clever and effective drawings by Mr. Charles Livingston Bull, 
which betray the influence of Japanese art. 

Wild Life Stories. By S. L. Bensusan. With 8 Illustrations 
by R. H. Buxton. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—Wild Life Stories 
depicts in a series of prettily written tales the lives and 
adventures of various British mammals and birds. But Mr. 
Bensusan makes his creatures converse like human beings, and 
we have sparkling dialogues between rooks, foxes, sparrows, bats, 
magpies, otters, and owls about matters quite outside the know- 
ledge of these animals. There is no question here of studying 
the psychology of beasts. Whether what our author has done 
can be defended on literary or artistic grounds we know not. We 
are quite sure that it makes very bad natural history. And, 
indeed, Mr. Bensusan has too much the feeling and knowledge 
of a true naturalist not to perceive this; for he apologises in his 
preface for committing “a grave offence.” Aesop was guilty of 
a similar crime, and his fables have become classics; so these 
tales will certainly please many readers, for of their kind they 
are good. To the zoologist they will hardly prove acceptable. 

Mammals of the World. By W. F. Kirby, F.L.S., &c. With an 
Introduction on Structure by W. Egmont Kirby, M.D. With 
30 Full-page Coloured Plates and many Illustrations in the Text. 
(Sidney Appleton. 6s. net.)—This book is one of a series of 
popular natural history books, and is well adapted for a youthful 
naturalist who wants to lay sound foundations for his knowledge. 
The distinctions of the orders and families are pointed out, and 
a great number of representative species are described. There 
is also an introduction on the general anatomy of mammals. 
deal of information is accurately given, and there are very fair 
coloured illustrations of all the animals that are dealt with. 








stings of ichneumons when egg-depositing, and so protect the 
larva from the attacks of these parasites, which select a fresh and 
healthy host for their progeny to prey on. 

The Story of Insect Life. By W. Percival Westell, F.L.S., 
M.B.0.U. With 138 Illustrations from Photographs and 8 
Coloured Plates. (Robert Culley. 5s. net.)—There is a great 
deal that is excellent in The Story of Insect Life, but Mr. Westell 
has failed to produce that much-to-be-desired book, a really 
popular and scientific introduction to British entomology. He 
writes in a chatty and exclamatory style; he has compiled from 
trustworthy works and from his own observations a perfectly 
readable account of the many insects which are commonest in 
this country; and he has collected a profusion of illustrations. 
The eight coloured plates are admirable; and we would gladly 
dispense with all the meaningless photographs of landscapes and 
the very poor plates of a cole-tit and a cuckoo for a few more 
of Mr. E. J. Bedford’s coloured examples. The rest of the figures 
are photographs of insects. Many depict parts seen through 
the microscope, and are excellent and instructive. The most 
serious criticism we have to make concerns the absence of that 
strict attention to classification which is the basis of all scientific 
knowledge. The reader is never clearly instructed in the names 
of the various orders of insects or the distinctions between them. 
It appears that Mr. Westell himself (see p. 48) does not appreciate 
the difference between classes and orders. It would have been 
very easy also to add in all cases in brackets the Latin names of 
species, and so enable the young student who wishes to pursue 
the subject to identify the insect in more advanced books. 
Although not perfect, Mr. Westell’s book will supply a great 
number of persons with a little knowledge. 

British Country Life in Spring and Summer. Edited by Edward 
Thomas. With Coloured Illustrations. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
8s. 6d. net.)—This is an entirely novel book about the open-air 
world, and is made up of a collection of forty-six essays by well- 
known writers on Nature and natural history. Mr. Thomas 
has succeeded in collecting contributions from a variety of 
sources on the most varied subjects. We do not know who is 
responsible for the ridiculous open-air diary at the commence- 
ment of the volume which begins with the astounding statement 
on April 1st: “Red-backed shrikes appear.” But the rest of 
the book must not be judged by this. We have papers by 
well-known writers like Mr. W. Warde Fowler, Mr. Edward 
Clodd, Mr. W. H. Hudson, and Mr. G. A. B. Dewar. Mr. A. W. 


A Rees and Mr. J. C. Tregarthen write on mammals, Canon 


Vaughan on botany, Mr. Walter M. Gallichan on fishing, Mr. 


A. H. Patterson and Mr. J. Walpole Bond on birds. The illus- 


We may also recommend Denizens of the Deep, by F. Martin | trations consist of very tasteful coloured photographs and charm- 


Duncan, F.R.P.S., with 63 Illustrations from Original Photographs | ‘ 
| It was an unfortunate idea to mount them on large grey paper 


by the Author (Cassell and Co., 5s.) Mr. Duncan begins with a 
chapter of practical hints on how to collect, photograph, mount 
for the microscope, and study the various objects which may be 
found on our seashores. He deals with alge, sponges, hydrozoa, 
echinoderms, crustaceans, molluscs, and a few fish. There are 
excellent illustrations from the author’s own photographs, and 
the text supplies the sort of knowledge which the amateur 
naturalist wants. But the writer’s fault is a fondness for need- 
lessly pedantic words. Why say “natatory” when the word 
“swimming” means the same thing ? 








ing water-colours by Mr. Frank Southgate and Mr. Tatton Winter. 


pages. The effect is bad, and the book made needlessly unwieldy. 
Nevertheless, this is a most excellent kind of book to give as a 
present to any lover of the country. 

Birds of Great Britain and Ireland (Order Passeres). Complete 
in 2 vols. By Arthur G. Butler, M.B.O.U., Ph.D., F.L.S., &. 
Illustrated by H. Gronwald and F. W. Frohawk. Vol. I. (Caxton 
Publishing Company. £4 4s. per vol.)—When the second volume 
of Mr. Butler’s handsome work appears the Passeres will be 
complete and the book will end. Although but one order 
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is to be dealt with, it is the order which includes all the 
common small birds. The attractiveness of Mr. Gronwald’s 
coloured plates will make the work a success. Every species 
(excluding mere stragglers) is depicted by this well-known 
Danish artist, and the majority are life size. As a drawer of 
birds Mr. Gronwald is excellent; but in the landscapes, foliage, 
and nests his merit is less noteworthy. Mr. Frohawk con- 
tributes coloured plates of eggs. The text is based on Mr. 
Butler’s own observations, and on the statements of the 
standard writers, from Yarrell downwards. But his experi- 
ence in keeping cage-birds gives him an opportunity of record- 
ing many personal observations about British birds. The 


coloured plates are not reproduced with the clearness and | 


brilliancy which characterised the late Lord Lilford’s figures, | , 
the best of which were printed in Germany; but there is no | of the European Powers. Piracy was the traditional occupa. 


other available work which is not eclipsed in the matter of 
coloured illustrations by the work before us. We have examined 
much of the text with sufficient care to enable us to recommend 
the book, though the price (eight guineas) seems large. 

The New Book of the Dog. By Robert Leighton. Illustrated 
with 21 Coloured Plates and numerous Photographic Portraits of 
Famous Dogs. (Cassell and Co, 25s. net.)}—We can only give a 
mere mention of this great book for lovers of dogs. In preparing 
it Mr. Leighton has received assistance from many quarters, and 
eminent authorities amongst fanciers contribute chapters on their 
special breeds. But the attractions of this handsome volume are 
neutralised by the ponderous paper on which it is printed. After 
groaning under the burden, we find ourselves wishing that it 
were a criminal offence to publish a book of this weight. An 
astonishing collection of photographs of dogs, ancient and 
modern, from life and from prints, has been got together. 


There are also chapters on canine management, law, history, | 


and medicine. 








MANDALAY, AND OTHER CITIES OF THE PAST IN 
BURMA. 


Mandalay, and other Cities of the Past in Burma. By V. C. 
Scott O’Connor. With 235 Illustrations and 8 Coloured Plates, 
together with a Plan of the Palace of Mandalay by an ex- 
Minister of the Kingdom of Burma, and 6 other Maps and Plans. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 21s. net.)—The author of “The Silken 
East” aims in this sumptuous volume at “a resuscitation of the 
past of Burma as it finds expression in its cities, the centres of a 
byegone day.” The memories of its departed glory survive only 
in its numberless pagodas and in the walls of its ancient cities. 
The wise and almost affectionate care which Lord Curzon, who 
himself visited Burma in 1901, gave to the ancient monuments 
of India is being continued by his successor, and great efforts are 
being made to preserve all that the past has left us in the historic 
lands of the East. But in Mandalay, as elsewhere in Burma, the 
goodwill of the Archaeological Department is thwarted by the 
very nature of so many of the most interesting structures :— 

“Even at the height of its power and glory and under the 
greatest of its Kings the nation arrived at permanence only in 
its sacred edifices. The last of the Alompra Kings lived, as their 
predecessors two thousand years before them, in a temporary, if 
superb, palace of wood; and the better part of their wealth, like 
that of all who came before them, went to the construction of 
permanent buildings in stone and brick, intended for devotional 
purposes alone.” 

King Mindon’s palace at Mandalay is of priceless value as a model 
of the civil and ceremonial architecture of the Burman Kings; 
but it is of wood. It is little more than fifty years old, and with 
the most scrupulous precautions it is doubtful whether it can be 
preserved for another century. For buildings where every lamp 
or candle is a source of perpetual danger strict isolation is the 
only sure precaution, and Lord Curzon in a Minute issued six 
years ago drew attention to the grave peril involved in the 
proximity of the Upper Burma Club, a hospitable and cheerful 
rendezvous, which is located in the adjoining “ Queen’s Palace ” and 
Audience Hall. Most fascinating are Mr. O’Connor’s photographs 
of pagodas and fair ladies, of gilded spires, of monasteries, of 
gardens bathed in noonday peace, of daybreak on “the triumphal 
sea” at the foot of the Shan Hills which supplies Mandalay with 
water, of carved deities and delicate tracery ondoorandarch. He 
has succeeded in transmitting much of the charm and witchery of 
the most attractive of all Eastern lands. And the coloured illustra- 
tions after the Burmese artist Saya Ci.one, representing among 
other things the abdication of King Thibaw and his departure 
from Mandalay accompanied by his weeping Queen, are vivid 
specimens of modern Oriental painting. The author knows 
his Burma from end to end; he writes with equal sympathy 
of its past history and its wealth of natural and artistic beauty: 
and he has drawn freely from the old mediaeval narratives ¢f 








eg, a 
that Court life and society which survived almost w; 
change till little more than half-a-century ago. Without, 








THE PIRATES OF MALABAR. 

The Pirates of Malabar. By Colonel John Biddulph, (Smith 
Elder, and Co. 6s. net.)—The story which Colonel Biddulph — 
in these pages is deeply interesting, but not to be read Witho: 3 
indignation and disgust. Those who know Cicero’s Z 
speech for the law which was to give Pompey power to put ie 
the Cilician pirates will remember the strange story which be 
tells of how these freebooters made their way with impunity Hire 
the port of Ostia. In the eighteenth century the pirates of 
Malabar terrorised in much the same way the Eastern Possessions 


tion of the country, but it reached its greatest development in 
the period 1698-1756, under the management of Conajee Angria 
and his sons. Conajee captured the frigate ‘Bombay’ in 1707 
and five years afterwards the armed yacht of the Governor of 
Bombay. Terms were made with him ; he was practically bought 
off by the ransom paid for his English prisoners, but he kept to 
treaties only so long as it suited his purpose. For his best 
ships he could obtain European captains, mostly Dutchmen, who 
did not disdain any way of turning an honest or dishonest penny, 
The Crown navy left this part of the world to itself, and the 
Company either had not, or would not spend, the money that a 
proper care of commerce would have cost. A more discreditable 
thing can hardly be found in English history. Clive put an end 
to the scandal by capturing Gheriah, the strongest of the Angrian 
forts; with Clive’s name should be associated that of Commodore 
William James, whose capture of Severndroog and the neighbour- 
ing forts in the previous year was a most notable achievement. In 
some respects, however, the scandal of Malabar piracy yields to 


| that of Captain Kidd and the ‘Adventure.’ A syndicate of which 
| the Lord High Admiral and the Lord Chancellor were members 


| was formed to fit out this vessel. 





| 


It was to be a privateer, and 
even a pirate-hunter, but it actually became a pirate, exactly 
what might have been expected under the command of such a 
man as Kidd. The only satisfaction one gets from the narrative is 
to know that Kidd received his deserts and was hanged in chains, 
In the second part of the volume we have the story of an English- 
woman in the first decade of the eighteenth century. She was 
married in her fourteenth year; became a widow in her sixteenth; 
a few months later married again; in the next year lost her second 
husband, who was killed in an action with Angria’s pirates, and 
was herself made prisoner. On her release she married again. 
The last thing that we hear of her is that she was at law with 
the Company. 








ENGLISH CHURCH FURNITURE. 


English Church Furniture. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., and Alfred 
Ilarvey, M.B. (Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is one of 
the “ Antiquary’s Books” Series, and is more than worthy of its 
distinguished association. There has been an unsparing expendi- 
ture of time and labour upon it. The conception is simply 


| immense,—to collect information about all such matters as altar 
| slabs and screens, reredoses, church plate, piscinas, sedilia, fonts, 


| teenth century. 





rood-lofts, pulpits, in all English and Welsh churches wherever 
these date from some period earlier than the close of the seven- 
Even this limit of time has not been rigidly 
observed, for notable work of a later date has sometimes been 
noticed. Of course,a reader may chance to know of some item 
which has escaped observation; it could hardly be otherwise 
when there are some eleven thousand buildings to be dealt with. 
There is, for instance, a pulpit in Charlton Church (near Malmes- 
bury) which bears the date of 1635 with the inscribed text: 
“Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” But the collection 
made is amazingly large. Of the items of church furniture that 
can claim a high antiquity, fonts may be said to come first in 
number, and, for obvious reasons, Communion plate is the most 
rare. Fonts were commonly made of durable materials, offered 
nothing to tempt the cupidity of destroyers, and did not 
provoke the iconoclastic reformer. Some exist that are clearly 
of Saxon date. This is naturally one of the most interesting 
chapters in the book. The “collecting-box,” on the other hand, 
is modern. It is doubtful whether any of pre-Reformation date 
are to be found. The practice of collecting in this way is itself 
new. Pews are not modern in the same sense, but the use of 
them received a great development in post-Reformation times. 
They have now for the most part disappeared, except indeed the 
“faculty” pews, which cannot be got rid of without much 
trouble. A highly interesting chapter is given to chained books, 
and there is asupplementary account of parish libraries. Finally, 
we have an account of “Royal Arms.” Bishop Nicholson of 
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Carlisle (1703-1718) thought that no church was properly 
furnished without one of these ornaments. 








FARMER GEORGE. 

Former George. By Lewis Melville. With 53 Portraits and 
[ustrations. 2 vols. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 24s. net.)— 
Vr, Melville accepts all that has been written to the discredit of | 4 

ing George and his Consort, and he revives much malicious gossip | P 
that had better have been left in oblivion. The curious will find 
8 deal of entertainment in these pages, for Mr. Melville is | 
gnindustrious compiler and knows his authorities and his period, 
and the literature of the day is rich in caricature and lampoon. 
The spirit in which he approaches what is one of the most | 
momentous reigns in our annals may be gathered from the 
following extract :—“‘ Farmer George,’ the nickname that has 
clung to him ever since it was bestowed satirically in the early 
days of his reign, has come, except by those well versed in the 
history of the times, to be accepted as a tribute to his simple- | 
mindness and his homely mode of living. To those it will come 
as a shock to learn that ‘Farmer George’ was a politician of 
duplicity so amazing that, were he other than a sovereign, it 
night well be written down as unscrupulousness. Loyalty | 
indeed seems to have been foreign to his nature.” This is an 
echo of old, unhappy, far-off days, and of the scamped pages into 
which Mr. J. R. Green compressed the later epochs of his 
“Short History.” We have outgrown those slapdash sentences, 
and we ask for a saner judgment, and one less biassed by popular 
tradition, in a book that aims at giving a faithful picture of 


George III. 
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MARIA CAROLINA, QUEEN OF NAPLES. , 


A Sister of Marie Antoinette: the Life-Story of Maria Carolina, definiendo. 


Queen of Naples. By Mrs. Bearne. With 32 Illustrations. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Bearne’s researches 
among the chronicles of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 


WHITE MAN’S WORK IN ASIA AND AFRICA. 
The White Man’s Work in Asia and Africa: a Discussion of the 


Main Difficulties of the Colour Question. By Leonard Alston, M.A. 
(Longmans and Co. 3s. net.)—This little volume—“ substantially 
that which won the Maitland Prize at Cambridge in 1906”— 
is a work the academic excellence of which cannot be called in 


uestion. In style and in command of English the author dis- 
lays a singular ability ; but the book is more noteworthy for 


these cliaracteristics than for any practical suggestion which it 
contains for the solution of the most important question of the 
future. It is not that Mr. Alston is an armchair critic; the 
greater part of his life, he tells us, has been lived in the British 


ominions overseas; nor does his clear and scholarly statement 
f the factors, political, social, and religious, which combine to 


make the colour problem so complicated give good ground for 


ny doubt as to his grasp of the situation. But his writing is 


pervaded with a somewhat vague optimism, which, when he deals 
with such topics as the limit that should be set to inter- 
ference with national customs, amounts almost to a begging of the 
; question. “There is no simple rule by which we may decide,” he 
says. “Intervention is here helpful and there harmful. We must 
go forward, holding as patiently as may be to a policy of main- 


aining intact all such native institutions as seem to make in 
avour of the higher interests of the people, hesitating always to 


destroy what is not irretrievably harmful, and desirous always of 
stimulating growth from within, rather than of superseding 


nferiorities by ready-made superiorities from without.” With 


the theory of this we are all in agreement, Briton and Burman 
alike; but does it advance us one step towards a true solution ? 
There is, as Mr. Alston admits, no rule by which we may decide, 
and the enunciation by way of guidance of any ethical principle, 


10wever admirable, cannot but be of the nature of a circulus in 








GEORGE SAND AND HER LOVERS. 
George Sand and her Lovers. By Francis Gribble. (E. Nash. 


centuries are always profitable and interesting. Her new book is 15s.)—Mr. Francis Gribble has done his work in this volume, as 
valuable in more than one way. Tt carries her readers into fairly in his “Madame de Staél and her Lovers,” very well, so very 
fresh fields, for the history of Italy and of Naples during the | well, indeed, as to make us question the truth of the opening 
Revolution and the Empire is not very familiar to the English | . tance in his preface :—“ French literary lives, as a rule, are 


public. Also the lively Queen, one of Maria Theresa’s most 


interesting ; English literary lives, as a rule, are not.” He says 


remarkable children, has been blackened remorselessly and far | a good deal about “the British matron,” and quotes Madame 


beyond her deserts by writers who can see no merit in a woman who | 
dreaded and hated both the Revolution and the Napoleonic power. 





Karénine’s question-begging phrase, “ British prudery.” He at 


least cannot be accused of paying too much respect to either. He 


For instance, Mrs. Bearne strongly defends the Queen from the | tears away from the “romance” of George Sand’s life all drapery 
accusation of having anything to do with the cruel execution of | ¢),.+ had been left in the shape of “hypocrisy.” He exhibits her 


Lluigia di Sanfelice. 

iniquitous falsehood,” and her plain language certainly seems to 
be justified by facts. Maria Carolina was at Vienna at the time, 
and Ferdinand, easygoing on the surface, had been irritated by | 
dificult circumstances into the violence and cruelty which lay at 
the root of his Neapolitan nature. The story of these years is 
painful, but must always be interesting to English people, if only 
because it includes the romance of Nelson and Lady Hamilton. 
And the Queen herself gains by intimate knowledge. With many 
faults and follies, her “warm heart, high spirit, and strong 
affections” made her a worthy daughter of the great Empress, 
and her courage in adversity befitted the sister of Marie 
Antoinette. 











THE FRENCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

French Colonists and Exiles in the United States. By J. G. 
Rosengarten. (J. B. Lippincott Company. $1 net.)—This little 
book is written in so condensed a style that some pages are not 
much more than a list of names. It is worth reading, however, 
and especially for students of the eighteenth century, during 
which the French flocked to America in great numbers; not only | 
the many soldiers and men of military turn who went as com- 
manders or adventurers to help in the wars, but the emigrants 
who were attracted by more or less rascally agents of land com- 
panies. For instance, just at the time of the Revolution, one 
Barlow “sold title-deeds to estates in the West at five shillings 
the acre,” and his deceiving descriptions drew hundreds of poor 
people to a country where they mostly perished or lost every- 
thing they had. Earlier stories are connected with the | 
Huguenots who took refuge in America, and whose descendants 
are now to be found there, their names sometimes preserved, 
with an echo of noble old families in France, sometimes altered | 
almost beyond recognition. It is the same with the emigrants | 
and refugees of the Revolution. Many a romance is more hinted 
at than told at length in Mr. Rosengarten’s pages. When he 
allows himself a story, he tells it well and vividly, so that the 





book is a curious mixture of bare statistics and sie ea 


comment, 


~ rlarac . . “ | . . ° ° 
She declares the charge to be a “most | 4. cho was, a grisette by blood and instincts, and in the whole 


conduct of her emotional life. If the story of her “ romances” 
was worth telling in full, which is questionable, here it is 
told undoubtedly with perfect fulness. Whether it is prudery 
or not, we infinitely prefer the final chapters—in which Mr. 
Gribble tells of George Sand’s friendship with Flaubert, of 
her “ growing old in dignity,” and of the genuine importance of 
her novels—to those in which he expounds his purpose and fulfils 
his self-imposed mission. It must be allowed, however, that Mr. 
Gribble’s book, except for one or two passages in which he 
seems to protest too much, is exceedingly well written. Alto- 
gether, this volume will be valuable, from the literary and 
sociological points of view, as throwing a sidelight on the 
Romantic Movement in France. Whether it is a permanent 
contribution to the “literature of the heart” is quite another 


matter. 








GEORGE MEREDITH. 

George Meredith, Novelist, Poet, Keformer. By M. Sturge 
Henderson. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—This is one of the most 
serious of the many serious books which the Meredith worship 
of the last ten years has produced. If it errs at all, it errs in 
exaggerating Meredith’s own weakness of placing too much 
stress upon the philosophy and too little upon the humour as 
distinguished from the comedy of life. This will be obvious to 
any one who considers the meaning of such a deliverance as the 
following :—“ Intermittently Meredith is a great artist; primarily 
and consistently he is a moralist—a teacher. He has pondered 
on man and his destiny till his insight has perceived whole regions 
and vistas of human possibility that as yet are untenanted, and he 
has made it the object of his existence to nerve his fellows to 
seize and enter on the fulness of their inheritance...... 
His poems and novels are glossaries on his reading of 
life, and for Meredith every department of life is teeming 
with import.” Undoubtedly this volume is most valuable 
for the detailed and minutely introspective criticism which it 
contains of each of Mr. Meredith’s great works, including his 
poetry, the chapters dealing with which, however, Mr. Henderson 
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informs us, are not his own work, but that of his friend Mr. 
Basil de Selincourt. The quality of Mr. Henderson’s discrimina- 
tion may be gathered from his judgment on “Rhoda Fleming,” 
regarding which, speaking from the philosophical point of view, 
he says:—“‘One of Our Conquerors,’ with all its subtlety and 
beauty, sinks by the side of ‘Rhoda Fleming’ to little more than 
a tractate.” Altogether, no book on Mr. Meredith which has 
been published recently can be said to be more possessed by the 
“ spirit of the Master.” 






















CAMBRIDGE FACSIMILES. 

The Book of Curtesye. Printed at Westminster by William 
Caxton about the year 1477.—Sermo die lune in ebdomada Pasche. 
By Richard Fitz-James. Printed at Westminster by Wynkyn de 
Worde about the year 1495. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 
and lds. net.) —These form the final instalment of the series of 
facsimiles of eariy English printed books in the University Library 
at Cambridge. he Book of Courtesy or Little John, a poetical 
pamphlet of twenty-five pages, is again from the precious volume 
once in the possession of Bishop Moore of Ely. The Easter 
Monday sermon by Bishop Fitz-James printed by de Worde was 
among the books bequeathed in 1894 by Samuel Sandars, to whose 
generosity the library is so deeply indebted. On the first leaf 
occurs a woodcut representing the journey to Emmaus which 
belongs to the same series as that in the Abbey of the Holy 
Ghost, previously published, a series originally cut for Caxton’s 
Speculum Vitae Christi. The falling off in the technical execution 
of the facsimiles at which we hinted in noticing the two previous 
volumes of the series has become much more marked in the two 
now under review. Not only does the ground of pages, which exhibit 
no difference of colour in the original, vary in the facsimile from pure 
white to dark grey, but what is of even greater importance, marks 
in the original have been freely expunged and non-existent corners 
of damaged leaves inserted in the facsimile. Since the value of 
such work depends entirely on its absolute fidelity to the original, to 
tamper with it in this manner is to render it practically useless. 
The final issues of the series, therefore, cannot be said to reflect 
credit on those responsible for their production, and the sum of 
the criticism is that Monsieur Dujardin’s photogravure is 
distinctly inferior to English collotype. 


Some “R.T.S.” Books. 


A handsome folio (16} by 12} ins.), bound in white cloth, gilt, gilt top, 16s. net 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF 
OUR LORD. 


Depicted in 24 Original Coloured Pictures by HAROLD COPPING. 
Each of the twenty-four Pictures Described by the LORD BISHOP OF 
DUBHAM (Dr. Hanpier C. G. Movte). 16s, net. 

The ATHENZUM says:—“ The artist bas imagination and religious 
feeling, is an excellent colourist, and a bold draughtsman. The water-colours 
have been admirably reproduced. Indeed, praise is due to all concerned in 
the g is of this sump volume.” 

The GUARDIAN says :—“ The colouring is agreeable, and in many cases the 
composition is decidedly effective. The figure of our Lord, as a rule, is 
majestic and impressive.”’ 

The MORNING POST says :—“‘ Some of the pictures are possessions to be 
prized indeed.” 


ANGUS’S BIBLE HANDBOOK. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION, REVISED. 


An Introduction to the Study of Sacred Scripture. By JOSEPH 
ANGUS, M.A., D.D. Revised and partly Rewritten by the Rev. S. G. 
GREEN, D.D. 848 Pp. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d.; bound in balf- 
paste grain, cloth sides, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net; or in half-morocco, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The DAILY NEWS says :—“In its new form it will be a valuable aid to the 

Biblical student, and to the intelligent layman who wishes to keep abreast of 

the latest scholarship in the realm of Biblical interpretation.” 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
THE HIGH-PRIESTLY PRAYER: 


A Devotional Commentary on the Seventeenth Chapter of 
St. John. By the Right Rev. H. C, G, MOULE, D.D., Bishop of 
Durham. Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 
The RECORD says :—‘‘ Surely among men there could be no wiser, no more 
tender guide in the sacred task of seeking fully to understand and to learn 
from this ‘ High-Priestly Prayer.’” 


IAN MACLAREN’S ST. JUDE'S. 


With 11 Illustrations by HAROLD COPPING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The BRITISH WEEKLY says : —“‘ In literary power ‘St. Jude's’ is equal to 
the best of Dr. Watson's writings. There is a youthful freshness and 
fragrance in these stories which prove that for the writer the skies of ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne’ were never dimmed.” 


Please ask any Bookseller for a copy of the R.T.S, New 32-paged Illustrated 
List of Gift-Books. 




































































































THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 





Some of Messrs. CHATTO and WINDUS'S Pypy;, 
cations Suitable for Christmas Presents, 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND. By Laws 


CARROLL. From the latest Copyright Text. With 12 Co] 
Line Illustrations by MILLICENT SOWERBY,. &s. oon and many 


The only reprint of ‘‘ Alice’’ issued by arrangeme 
owners of the copyright and Messrs. Macmil om coe 
Ladies’ Field.—** Fortunate the children of to-day who are to make 
acquaintance for the first time in this radiant garb!” ber 
irmingham Post.—* Adorned by the graceful talent of Miss Sowerby, wh, 
conceptions are both novel and appropriate to the spirit of the story,”” eee 


THE BED-TIME BOOK. By Het 4 
WHITNEY. With many Illustrations in Colour by J , 
Royal 4to, art canvas back, 58. net. arenes, SMITE 

Birmingham Post.—‘‘* The Bed-Time Book’ is certainly not co 
somnolence; on the contrary, any child who took it to bed would proba) 
remain wakeful, turning over the es again and again.” Wostm bly 

Gazette.—“* Once more Miss Willcox Smith gives us children as they are. — 


CHILDHOOD : being Twelve Days from Our Youth 
Pictured in Colours by MILLICENT SOWEBBY, and Written in Verse : 
GITHA SOWERBY. The Text printed in 2 Colours and with some 30 
further Illustrations in the Text. 7} by 9fin. 36, Gd. net, 

Manchester Courier.—‘* The pictures are works of the daintiest artistry. 0; 
of the pemiens pu 5 eer 3 ~~ recently seen.” ¥- Gus 

Morning Leader.—“ Recalls Kate Greenaway’s best work. The pi 
delightful.” ° he pictures are 


BUMBLETOES: being their Adventures with Belinda 
and the Buttons Boy. Pictured in 12Scenes by MILLICENT SOWERBY 
and Written in Verse by GITHA SOWERBY. The 12 Scenes in Colour, 
and 18 further Illustrations in the Text. 5} by 7in. 1s. 6d. net, , 


THE CHILD-LOVER’S CALENDAR, 1908, 
With 12 Illustrations in Colours by AMELIA BAUERLE. 1s, net. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ In the Greenaway manner, except that the artist is 
more vigorous in her lines and less straightened in her types.” 


THE STORY OF SCRAGGLES, A SPARROW. 
By G. W. JAMES. With 6 Full-page Illustrations after Drawings ang 
Photographs, small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Field.—‘* Will certainly please lovers of animals.” 
Scotsman.—“‘ Has an engaging natural freshness that is sure to make it a 
favourite with young readers. 


THE DUMPY-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Thirty-six Titles to select from. Royal 32mo, bound in Decorated Wash. 
able Cloth, 1s met each. 
Evening Standard,—“ Tiny books which very small people will find most 
fascinating.” 


nducive to 


The Medici Prints can be seen at the Bruton Galleries, 
Bruton Street, W., as well as at Booksellers’. 


THE MEDICI SERIES OF COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 
AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


The Burlington Magazine says :—“‘ Nothing of the kind so good or so cheap 
has ever before been offered to the public.” 

The Connoisseur says :—* A degree of perfection has been reached which, up 
to now, seemed beyond the scope of mechanical processes; in short, the 
nearest approach to perfection that has been achieved.” 


V. PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA., Portrait of an Unknown 
Lady, Museo Poldi Pezzoli, Milan, Colour surface, 154 by lliix, 
10s. 6d. net. 


VI. LORENZO DI CREOI. The Annunciation, after the 
Painting in tempera on wooden panel, Uffizi Gallery, Florence. Colour 
surface, 17} by 12 in., 158. net. 


LIPPI-FILIPPO. (Occasional Plate.—I.) The Virgin, after 
the Painting in tempera on wooden panel, Uffizi Gallery, Florence, of the 
Virgin, Child, St. John, andan Angel. Coloured surface, 13} by 10 in, 
Size of Origiual, 56 by 24in. 10s, 6d. net. 

Inland Postage (Great Britain), 64. per plate, except Nos. IV. ani VIII, 
which are 94, Foreign postages double these amounts. [See Prospectus. 


WOMEN OF FLORENCE: a Study of their 
Influence on Florentine History during and prior to the Cinquecento. By 
Professor ISIDORO DEL LUNGO. With an Introduction by Dr. GUIDO 
BIAGI. With 2 Plates in Four-Colour, and 24in Half-Tone. Buckram, 
gilt top, 7s, Gd. net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 

T. P.’s Weekly.—*A fascinating study. The book abounds in picturesque 

passages.” 


ARTISTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAIS- 
SANCE. By E. L. SEELEY. With 8 Four-Colour Plates, and 24 in 
Half-Tone. The Half-Tones printed in two tints, gilt top, 7s. Gd. net. 

Also a SPECIAL EDITION, printed on larger paper and with a‘llitioual 

Illustrations, small 4to, parchment, gilt top, 158. net; vellum, 20s. net; 

red polished morocco, 30s. net. [Now ready. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS 
FROM VASARI. Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. Red 
buckram. gilt top, 7@. 6d. net. SPECIAL EDITION, small 4to, parch- 
ment, gilt top, 156 met; whole vellum, 20s, met; whole red polished 
morocco, 30s. net. Uniform with “ Artists of the Italian Renaissance.” 


TUSCAN FEASTS AND TUSCAN 
FRIENDS. By DOROTHY NEVILE LEES. With 12 Full-page 
Illustrations, 5s. net. 


CAIRO, JERUSALEM, AND DAMASCUS: 
Three Chief Cities of the Egyptian Sultans. By D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, 
D.Litt,, Laudian Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. Full 
Illustrated in Colour by W. S. S. TYRWHITT, R.B.A., and REGINAL 
BARRATT, A.R.W.S. Large feap. 4to, 20s. net. 

Also 105 Large-Paper Copies, full parchment, the Plates mounted, 42s. net, 


LISBON AND CINTRA. With some Account of 
other Cities and Historic Sites in Portugal. By A.C. INCHBOLD. With 
30 Lilustrations in Colour by STANLEY INCHBOLD. Large fcap. 4to, 
10s. 6d. net. 





4 Bouverie Street and 65 St. Paul’s. London, E.C. 








CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C, 
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mR. W, Le COURTNEY, IN THE “ DAILY TELEGRAPH”: . 
the many merits of Mr. Walter Jerrold’s new life 
¢ Thomas Hood that he tries to recover for us the conception of 
: serious poet, whose true fame was obscuréd by the excellence of 
se un. Many other points, deserving of notice, stand out in 
4 latest biography; making it a valuable contribution to litera- 


THOMAS HOOD: 
wIS LIFE AND TIMES 


BY WALTER JERROLD. PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED, INCLUDING TWO IN 
COLOUR, AND A PHOTUGRAVURE 
FRONTISPIECE, DEMY 8vo, lés, NET. 


«Jt is one of 


” 


tare. 


AN INTERESTING AMERICAN BOOK 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN. IMPERIAL lémo, 2s. NET. 

It demonstrates that far greater attention is paid by leading 
Scientists across the Atlantic to the maintenance of physical 
eficiency than on this side, and deals with military selection and 
its effects. pot ation ier 
BY FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE 
IMPERIAL 16mo, 5s. NET. UNIFORM WITH “THE SOUL 
OF LONDON,” ETC, 
« 4 pleasant book for a reader of cultured tastes; it reflects a 
nial temperament behind a not uncritical eye ; and it is written 
in a facile style that presents the idea in the fewest words and 
with the least effort.” —Scotsman. 


THE GREATEST NOVEL OF THE YEAR 


FURZE THE CRUEL 


BY JOHN TREVENA, AUTHOR OF “A PIXY IN PETTICOATS,” ETC. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 6s. 

“Dartmoor has inspired many good novels, but never before 
we think, one quite so good as this.”"—Daily Mail. “An 
elaborate picture of rural Devonshire life......A powerful and 
certainly an extremely conscientious piece of work.’ —Daily 
Telegraph. “One of the most vivid and powerful books of 
recent years.”"—The Bystander. “Mr. Trevena has achieved 
a very fine novel.”—Globe. “Is undoubtedly a great book.”— 
The Academy. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE LORD OF LATIMER STREET 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT.” 6s, 
What the Critics say about Miss Jane Wardle's new novel : 

“There were those who questioned the identity of Miss Jane 
Wardle when she surprised us some months ago with one of the 
most brilliant novels of the year...... ‘The Lord of Latimer Street’ 
not only increases the mystery, but enhances the author's already 
high reputation.” —Zribune. 

“We venture to amplify our first prophecy and say further that 
if Miss Wardle is not a good deal heard of in connection with this 
book she will not get her deserts.”—Daily Mail. 

“From first to last the book compels attention. Its breezy 
treatment of unconsciously self-seeking faddists, its frank acknow- 
ledgment of the facts of human nature and the conditions that 

environ all reform, will render it all the more convincing.” 
— Manchester Courier. 


A NOVEL FOR INTELLECTUAL PEOPLE 


3 
MR. MEYER’S PUPIL 
BY EVA LATHBURY. WITH COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 6s. 

“ As remarkable as any ‘first novel’ that they have published. 
wnt It arrests attention almost from the first, and she has so subtle 
a way in the revelation of character, so entertaining a story to tell, 
that the reader's attention, once arrested, is held all through.” 

—Tribune. 

“It is an extremely interesting book, and for a first novel of 

extraordinary promise.”’—~Zyuth. 





THE FUNNY NOVEL OF THE YEAR 


THE MEDDLER 
By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE AND W. A. BRYCE. ILLUSTRATED, 6s. 
What Scotland says about ii: 

“It is one of the most amusing books we have read for 
years......The reader must read it for himself to relish the good 
things.”— Aberdeen Journal. 

“Only people absolutely devoid of the sense of humour will fail 
to appreciate a book which forms as clever and original a con- 
tribution to the merry-maker’s library as has been made for many 
a long day.’ —Scotsman. 

“He will be a wise doctor who prescribes it for any patient 
down in the dumps.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“If you want to have a real, hearty laugh, read ‘The Meddler.’ 
It would make an owl grin.”—Dundee Courier. 


LONDON : LTD., BROOKE STREET, E,C 


ALSTON RIVERS, 








GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE LETTERS OF 


SAMUEL REYNOLDS HOLE 


Edited, with Memoir, by G. A. B. DEWAR. [Illustrated with 
several Portraits, Sketches, and Facsimiles. 


326 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A selection from the Dean's cor- 
respondence which admirably illustrates his character 
and throws fresh light on his various interests.......will 
rank g the ’s best gift-books.” 





JUST OUT. 


iS THE NEW THEOLOGY 
CHRISTIAN. 


By HAKLUYT EGERTON, Author of “ Patriotism,” “ A Plea 
for Church Schools,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 192 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 


Containing a searching criticism of the recently 
published book, “‘ The New Theology.” 


A MODERN ORSON. 
A Story of Misadventure. 
By L. LAWRANCE LONGSTAFFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE HEART OF THE 
NORTHERN SEA. 


By ALVIDE PRYDZ, Author of “The Children of Hird,” 
“The Promised Land,’ &c. Translated from the Fifth Nor- 
wegian Edition by JESSIE REW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“it is remarkable that an 
author, judged by Ibsen and Bjornson to be the greatest 
woman writer of her country, should have been so fong 
overlooked by English transiators.”’ 


THE DESTRUCTION OF 
DAYLIGHT. 


A Study in the Smoke Problem. 
By JOHN GRAHAM, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“An admirable littie manual 
... quite the best and most complete general review of 
the subject that has yet been produced.”’ 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORK 
OF FREDERIC LEIGHTON. 


By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. With 154 Reproductions 
from Drawings and Paintings by LORD LEIGHTON, including 
18 in Colour and 18 in Photogravure. 


750 pages, 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 42s. net. 


WORKS BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each. 


LIFE AND FLOWERS. 
Twelve Essays. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, 


Transiated by ALFRED SUTRO. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. 
THE BURIED TEMPLE. 


Five Essays. 


THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE. 
With an Introduction by A. B. WALKLEY. 
[ Serenth Edition. 


[Now ready. 


[ Ninth Edition. 


Ten Essays. 
WISDOM AND DESTINY. 
THE DOUBLE GARDEN. 


Sixteen Essays. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 
and ALFRED SUTRO. [Second Edition. 


if Fifth Edition, 


Pott 4to, half-cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net each. 


MY DOG. 
With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
VERNON STOKES, 

OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 


With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by G, 5 
ELGOOD. 


by G 








London: GEORGE ALLEN and SONS, Ruskin House. 
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J. M. DENT & COS NEW BOOKs., 








A Companion Volume to GARDEN COLOUR, now in its Fourth Edition. 


FLOWER GROUPING IN 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, AND IRISH GARDENS. 


Text by ROSE KINGSLEY, “‘E. V. B.,” the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, WALTER YP. WRIGHT, 
FRANK GALSWORTHY, &c. Notes and 56 Illustrations in Colour by MARGARET WATER- 
FIELD. 4to (104 in. by 8 in.), £1 1s. net. [Just ready. Prospectus post-free. 


PALGRAVE’S OLD AND NEW JAPAN. 
GOLDEN TREASURY. By CLIVE HOLLAND, 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. ANNING BELL. Author of anv Sepanene Wie My fo 
With 25 Illustrations in Colour and numerous in Japan,” &c. With 5 ustrations in Colour 
Decorations by R. ANNING BELL, B.W.S. by MONTAGUE SMY =, omer iss. o. 
The only Illustrated Edition of this work. Intro- [Prospectus post-free. 
duction by Mr. EDWARD HUTTON. Published “Mr. Clive Holland is a lover of Japan.......He 
in cloth, 10s. 6d. net; watered silk, 12s, 6d. net ; | writes with a genuine enthusiasm for his subject. 
and also in vellum, with the Coloured Illustra- No one could read this volume without desiring 
tions cut out and mounted, £1 Is. net. to visit ‘the one land which neither disappoints 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Sprcraror” is issued, gratis, a 
LireraRY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— > -— 

SERIOUS crisis in the affairs of Germany arose on 
A Wednesday, and although Prince Biilow has suc- 
ceeded in making the various sections of the Bloc respond 
humbly once more to the word of command, it is evident that 
some danger remains. Prince Biilow is consummately clever 
at that most difficult of all political games—government by 
Bloc—but the policy upon which the sections of the Bloc 
are required to agree is so diverse, and the financial policy of 
the Government is so obscure, that all his skill will be necessary 
in the fulure. True, he can govern theoretically without a 
majority, but in practice he would find it nearly impossible 
to do so. Indeed, he has just appealed for support as 
the sine qué non of his continuance in office like any 
British Prime Minister. The immediate cause of the 
crisis was the attack on the Minister for War, General 
von Kinem, which has been carried on in the Reichstag 
during the debute on the Estimates, and which culminated 
in the speech of Dr. Paasche on Tuesday. But the 
gloomy financial prospect, and the proposal compulsorily 
to expropriate Polish landowners in Prussian Poland, are 
predisposing causes which must not be forgotten. Herr 
Bassermann, the National Liberal leader, unsuccessfully 
demanded from General von Einem in the Reichstag on 
Monday an explanation of why Count Lynar, who figured 
in the recent scandals, was pensioned, and why Count 
Hohenau similarly was placed on half-pay without any 
official inquiry. He also, as we learn from the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the 7'imes, condemned the Public Prosecutor's 
decision to order a fresh trial of the Moltke-Harden case 
as unfair to Herr Harden. The case ought to have gone in 
the ordinary way to a Court of second instance. 











On Tuesday another ‘National Liberal, Dr. Paasche, took 
up the attack, and declared that he had letters of the most 
compromising kind written by Count Hohenau from Wil- 
helmshéhe Castle on paper which bore the Imperial crown. 
He wound up a trenchant speech by saying that the principle 
of justice without respect of persons had obviously not been 
recognised. General von Einem, who was absent on Tuesday, 
answered his critics on Wednesday, and complained bitterly 
that he had received no adequate notice of the onslaught that 
had been madeonhim. He pointed out that both Count Lynar 
and Count Hohenau had placed themselves at the disposal of 


immediately it was ended the Bloc parties moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House. The reason of the adjournment became 
clear later. Prince Biilow had summoned the leaders of the 
Bloc to a meeting, at which he informed them that the business 
of the Government could not be conducted if they persisted in 
attacking Ministers and one another in the Reichstag. A 
truce was patched up under threat of another dissolution, and 
on Thursday in the Reichstag the Conservative, National 
Liberal, and Radical leaders of the Bloc did public penance. 
One after another they mounted the tribune and toed the line. 
No doubt they were wise, as fresh elections would almost 
certainly be to the advantage of the Centre. Prince Biilow 
was not present during this penitential scene, which was per- 
formed amid the riotous exhilaration of the Centre and the 
Social Democrats. The running fire of ironical comments 
was deafening. “Hans kisses Gretel!” shouted one Deputy. 
The sitting lasted only half-an-hour, but it is to be noted that 
during the confusion the first reading of the Imperial 
Estimates and the new Navy Bill was passed. 


The debate on the Estimates had begun on Friday week and 
was continued on Saturday last. The Government are deter- 
mined to adhere to indirect taxation, but Baron von Stengel 
would not say more with regard to their proposals, as these 
have not yet been considered in detail by the Federal Council. 
Baron von Stengel promised, however, that every effort should 
be made to avoid taxes which would hamper trade, or lower 
the standard of living among the working class. He declared 
that the unfavourable financial position was due to extra- 
ordinary expenditure rather than to a decrease of revenue. 
The gross deficit, as we learn from the report of the Times 
correspondent, is £6,000,000, and the Government are reducing 
it to £5,000,000 by appropriating the money earmarked for 
the Sinking Fund for paying off the National Debt. Baron 
von Rheinb: aben pointed out that between 1881 and 1901 the 
National Debt hud increased from £11,000,000 to over 
£120,000,000, and since 1901 it had risen to £200,000,000. 
This uninterrupted increase injured the commercial prestige 
of Germany abroad. It is admitted that German trade is 
still flourishing, and the contrast between it and the sad state 
of the finances is an interesting subject of reflection to foreign 
observers. Every attempt to reduce the Debt has failed, and 
we shall be curious to see what new taxes can be devised that 
will raise the necessary money without doing economic injury. 
The manipulation of the Tariff is so difficult that it is shirked 
year after year, and we behold the phenomenon of a Pro- 
tectionist country admittedly prosperous and yet apparently 
unable to pay its way. 





The extraordinary proposal made by Prince Biilow in the 
Prussian Diet to expropriate Polish landowners in Prussian 
Poland in order to plant the land with Germans excited 
demonstrations of resentment among Poles in Austria- 
Hungary as well as in Germany during the early part of 
the week. At Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, a meeting 
of protest was held on Sunday last, at which about ten 
thousand persons were present. The hotel where the German 
Consul bad formerly lived was visited and some of the 
windows were smashed. A caricature of the German Emperor 
was publicly burned. In the Austrian Chamber on Tuesday 
Baron von Beck, the Prime Minister, read a declaration in answer 
to an interpellation on the Prussian Expropriation Bill. He 
pointed out that the interpellation was irregular, as he could 
not discuss the affairs of another Power, and as for such 
demonstrations as that at Lemberg, they were not likely to 
help the cause they were intended to serve. This may be so, 
but the Prussian Bill is none the less driving Poles into a 
deeper sense of the need of Slav solidarity, and the Prussians 





the Court. So far there was nothing against them but gossip. 
This speech was not generally regarded as satisfactory, but 





may in the long run be grateful that their Budget Commission 
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has rejected the Bill. This rejection does not necessarily 
mean that the Bill will not pass. But the measure will at 
least have to be amended, and the action of the Commission 
is a blow to Prince Biilow’s prestige. 


The Treaty of Ceasion of the Congo Free State was 
published in Brussels on Thursday. It is a voluminous 
statement, and we do not feel justified in commenting on it 
till we have something more before us than brief summaries. 
The statement contains a report by the Belgian delegates wha 
were appointed to study the affairs of the Congo and the 
conditions of transfer. As regards the important question of 
the Crown Domain, the Treaty professes to make the 
Domain subject to the sovereignty of Belgium in all respects. 
This ought to mean that there will be no distinction between 
what has hitherto been the King’s private property and the 
rest of the Congo territories. In June, 1907, the King issued 
a decree placing the administration of the Crown Domain in 
the hands of six persons responsible to him. We must wait 
to see whether this cynical expedient for evading the wishes 
of humane Belgians has been rendered inoperative. 


Disquieting news comes from Natal of serious native unrest 
in Zululand. The Government have hitherto maintained an 
attitude of extreme reticence; but in view of the nature and 
extent of their preparations—the proclamation of martial law 
in Zululand, the mobilising of all the First Reserves throughout 
the Colony, and the hurried despatch of the Natal Mounted 
Rifles to Ginginhlovo—it is clear that they regard the 
situation as serious. Recruiting is being vigorously carried 
on, and all leave has been stopped for the garrisons of Bloem- 
fontein, Harrismith, and Standerton. Dinuzulu, the chieftain 
who was allowed to return to Zululand after the last outbreak, 
is regarded as the focus of sedition, and is alleged to be 
sending emissaries throughout Zululand, Natal, Swaziland, 
Basutoland, and Pondoland to stir up revolt. On the other 
hand, he is stated to have telegraphed to the Government 
expressing surprise at the preparations, and professing his 
readiness to stand his trial at Pietermaritzburg. A telegram 
from Durban in Friday's papers states that the first object of 
the troops will be to garrison Eshowe and Melmoth, and that 
an ultimatum will then be issued to Dinuzulu. If this is 
defied, it is probable that more troops will be required. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidential Message was delivered to the 
Senate and House of Representatives at Washington on 
Tuesday. It is of extraordinary length, and took about 
three hours to read. No less than fifty subjects are dealt 
with. The Message is both defensive and explanatory; but 
those who expected Mr. Roosevelt to withdraw any part of his 
“ policies” were disappointed. The Message repeats all the 
principles with which Mr, Roosevelt has identified himself 
during the past year, and in many cases they are argued in 
the same words which he has already used publicly in speeches 
and writings. We discuss the Message elsewhere, but may 
mention here the chief points. Mr. Roosevelt recommends 
the issue of emergency currency under strict conditions to 
check financial panics. Trusts must be more strictly super- 
vised, and should be forced to publish their accounts and open 
their books to inspection at all times. Postal savings-banks 
should be established. Railways must come further under 
Government control. A graduated Income-tax and Death- 
duties ought to be introduced. The degree of employers’ 
liability to their workmen ought to be raised to the European 
standard. The Regular Army should be increased, and four 
new battleships should be laid down next year. Itis noticeable 
that American relations with Japan are not mentioned, except 
for a very friendly wish that the Americans will do their best 
to make the Japanese Exhibition of 1912 a success, 


At a dinner of the Liberal Colonial Club on Tuesday Mr. 
Clifford Sifton, lately Minister of the Interior in Canada, 


opened a discussion on the “All-Red Route.” The mails 
between New Zealand and London now took thirty-eight days 
by Australia and Suez, but by the Western route, with the 
help of the fast steamships proposed and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, they would take only twenty-five days. As 
Mr. W. P. Reeves, the High Commissioner for New Zealand, 
said afterwards in an admirable speech, “this amounts to a 
revolution in the life of a colony.” The scheme is to have 





| 

twenty-four-knot ships -to cross the Atlantic from some 
English port to Halifax or Quebec, and eighteen-knot ships 
to cross the Pacific from Vancouver to Australia and New 
Zealand. As to the alleged dangers of the Canadian route 
which are often held to counterbalance the advantage of its 
shortness, Mr. Sifton showed that the percentage of fog is ag 
three and a fraction to eight compared with that on the New 
York route. An examination of the strandings in the St 
Lawrence proved thut only one between 1880 and 1907 ‘ian 
due to the “dangers of the route,” and even that case was not 
likely to be repeated in the greater knowledge of to-day, Sir 
W. Laurier proposed that Canada should pay half the expense 
of the twenty-four-knot Atlantic ships, and should bear . 
substantial share of the expenses of the Pacific service. My. 
W. P. Reeves had the authority of his Government to say 
that New Zealand would pay a share of the expenses propor: 
tionate to her population and her interest. 


We congratulate the Liberal Colonial Club on the work it is 
doing for the Hmpire and Free-trade in providing such 
occasions as this for discussing the means of attaining greater 
Imperial unity. Misunderstandings are bound to be removed 
when Colonial statesmen find Liberals and Free-traders 
discussing plans for drawing the Empire closer together 
with all the enthusiasm, and much more than the wisdom, of 
Tariff Reformers. We only hope that the exponents of the “ All. 
Red Route,” which we heartily desire to see established, will 
not injure their case by overstatement. We are not sure that 
insurance companies would accept risks on the percentage of 
fog mentioned by Mr. Sifton. It is only the fogs along the 
coast, not over the entire route, that matter. And can ships 
of twenty thousand tons be built economically, as Mr. Sifton 
says, to maintain the speed of the ‘ Lusitania’ (which is thirty. 
eight thousand tons), and carry heavy guns and be efficient 
troopships into the bargain? Such points require discussion, 
And the cost of the scheme has not yet been mentioned, 
But we are convinced that the trade and good feeling of 
the Empire would gain greatly by a speeding up of our 
communications. 


Reassured by Mr. Birrell’s persiflage, Mr. Ginnell delivered 
a speech at Kilskeer, Co. Meath, on Sunday last, which 
constitutes the gravest indictment of the Chief Secretary's 
administration of Ireland that has yet been placed on 
record. He sarcastically contrasted the tone of Mr. Birrell’s 
“brave words” at Southampton with his previous encourage- 
ment of the people’s desire to have the land in Dublin, and 
declared that “those who were in earnest about getting the 
ranches broken up gave no heed to what Mr. Birrell intended to 
putin his Bill; but acting on the advice he gave in Dublin, they 
used the hazel with courage and energy. Neither by open coer- 
cion nor by doing meaner things under the ordinary law could 
Mr. Birrell save the ranchers He [ Mr. Ginnell } had given 
his advice openly and he would continue to give it, and would 
help to put it into practice everywhere that he got the oppor- 
tunity.” In a speech at Kells, Co. Meath, on the previous 
evening, Mr, Ginnell claimed that he had stirred up a seething 
agitation in the County Meath which all the forces of Dublin 
Castle would not quell until the bullocks were cleared off the 
ranches, and he recommended the labourers and workers to 
withhold their custom from any shopkeepers who held a 
ranch. We may also note that another Nationalist M.P., 
Mr. John P. Hayden, boasted at Boyle, Co. Roscommon, on 
Sunday that the Crown was not able to find a jury of twelve 
Irishmen to declare cattle-driving a crime, On the other 
hand, Dr. Healy, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, 
has condemned cattle-driving as both illegal and immoral, and 
a letter to that effect was read at the Masses throughout the 
archdiocese on Sunday. 


The exultation of Mr. Ginnell and Mr. Hayden is not to be 
wondered at in view of the result of the recent trials in Dublin. 
Twenty-six men were charged by the Crown with unlawful 
assembly, riot, and conspiracy in connexion with cattle- 
driving in Galway on June 8th last. There was practically 
no defence and no denial of the charge of cattle-driving. Mr. 
Justice Wright in summing up stated that twenty-five of the 
defendants were young men without any capital to work the 
land if they got it, while Michael Kennedy, the owner of one 
of the five farms cleared of their stock, had been in possession 
of his farm of eighty-five acres for the past sixty-six yeara, 
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and had paid rent for it. There could be no mistake as 


to either the law or the facts, and on the facts and on the 
admission that the defendants were there the jury ought 
to find them guilty. In the result the jury disagreed, and 
the defendants were bound over to appear at Woodford 
Petty Sessions. Five other men, however, who had been 
found guilty of unlawful assembly in connexion with cattle- 
driving in Galway on Monday week were sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment each. 


We note with satisfaction that, as a combined result of 
Mr. Ginnell’s speech and the sentence passed on the five men 
by Mr. Justice Wright, the Westminster Gazette finds itself 
obliged to abandon the “passive policy” advocated by Mr. 
Birrell, and to assert that the same measure must be meted 
out to the man who gives the advice as to those who take it. 
“There comes a point, when if proceeding against Mr. Ginnell 
gratifies Mr. Ginnell, he must be gratified, or higher interests 
will suffer. The law which proceeds against Mr. Ginnell’s 
young men and leaves Mr. Ginnell alone will be stamped as 
an unfair law, and the juries before whom the young men are 
indicted will have an easy plea with their consciences for 
refusing to convict.” That is clearly and admirably put. The 
strange thing is that Mr. Birrell should have failed to realise 
the inevitable result of his policy of “ letting ill alone.” 


We cannot leave this subject without noting the remarks 
addressed to the grand jury at the Leinster Assizes on 
Monday by Chief Baron Palles in connexion with what he 
describes as “these somewhat novel offences.” In a Court of 
Justice they knew nothing about politics, and no political 
motive was any answer to a charge of a criminal offence. The 
questions they had to consider there were “ What was the 
law?” and “Had that law been violated?” The difficulty 
that confronted him arose more from the knowledge that he 
possibly might be obliged to try a number of humble persons 
for these offences, but he could not shut his eyes to what 
appeared every day in the newspapers. Chief Baron Palles 
then continued :— 

“He should look at the matter as it really existed, ascertain 
the motives that governed human actions the legality of which 
he was obliged to try, and see what was behind, why these acts 
were committed ; and, if he found that there was a political party 
having at present power over the minds of the humbler classes in 
this country, who would be the persons who naturally committed 
these crimes and who were generally the class of persons before him 
in connexion with them, it seemed to him that a new element was 
introduced into the consideration of these crimes. The reason 
why he made those observations was that this morning he saw 
the report of a speech delivered yesterday in Scotland by a 
gentleman of very great eminence in the political world, and if 
he allowed this for one moment to be considered in a Court of 
Law as an excuse or justification for the acts, some of which were 
to be tried before him, he would be violating his duty.” 

Mr. Farrell, M.P., and twelve other men were subsequently 
charged by the Crown with cattle-driving in County Longford, 
but the trial resulted in the disagreement of the jury. 





Lord Tweedmouth addressed a Liberal meeting at Chelms- 
ford on Tuesday night. His speech, which was constantly 
interrupted by woman suffragists, was chiefly noteworthy for 
an important announcement in regard to the scheme, which 
has been so long “hung up,” for providing a new naval base at 
Rosyth. Along the whole east coast of England and Scotland, 
he observed, we had not a single dock capable of accommo- 
dating our battleships. The Government had accordingly 
decided to open a new naval establishment at Rosyth, in the 
Firth of Forth, asthe most suitable and useful place available. 
They intended first to construct a graving dock capable of 
taking our biggest ships, then a large basin and quays which 
would accommodate twenty-two, or, if double banks were pro- 
vided, forty-four, warships alongside them. The naval base 
will cover an area of fifty-six acres, it will have a depth at 
all tides of thirty-six feet, and access will be through a lock 
eight hundred and fifty feet long. Lord Tweedmouth added 
that it was a very serious resolution for the Government 
te have arrived at, but he believed it was to the advantage 
of the country, and he did not think that when the works 
were completed they would involve any very increased cost 
on the dockyard establishments of the country. 


We are glad to be able to record that the intervention of 
the President of the Board of Trade in the Lancashire cotton 
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trade dispute has proved successful. The terms of the settle- 
ment, which were announced at Manchester on Thursday, 
secure an advance of wages, though not to the extent de- 
manded, to the Oldham operatives engaged in the fine-spinning 
branch of the trade. Replying to a vote of thanks proposed 
by Mr. Macara, chairman of the Conference, and seconded by 
Mr. T. Ashton, president of the Operatives’ Association, Mr. 
Lloyd-George said that his first experience of a great labour 
difficulty in Lancashire had convinced him that Lancashire 
people had an extra dose of British tenacity, British pluck, 
and, perhaps, British stubbornness. It also convinced him 
that Lancashire people had an exceptional dose of British 
common-sense, and that had triumphed over all obstacles. 
He congratulated the delegates heartily on the splendid good 
sense and good feeling which had enabled them to arrive at 
an exceptionally good settlement for both sides. We may 
add that the country will feel specially grateful to Mr. 
Lloyd-George for refusing to allow a grievous domestic 
affliction to stand in the way of his rendering prompt and 
effective assistance in the cause of industrial peace. 


Polling took place yesterday week in the West Hull division, 
where a vacancy had been created by the succession of the 
late Member to the Peerage as Lord Nunburnholme, with the 
following result :-— 





Mr. Guy G. Wilson (Liberal) ... oe -- 6,633 
Sir George Bartley (Unionist) ... = .. 6,882 
Mr. James Holmes (Labour) ... son .. 4,512 

Liberal majority over Unionist . «©24 


The Liberal majority in 1892, 1895, 1900, and 1906 was 2,783, 
5,237, 1,945, and 2,247 respectively, but on all the previous 
occasions except 1895, when the seat was contested by an 
independent Labour candidate, there was a straight fight 
between the two chief political parties. The moral of the 
election, as we read it, is sufficiently obvious. Disunited from 
the Unionist Free-traders, the Tariff Reformers are shown to 
be incapable of taking advantage of the distractions of the 
Liberals. If they cannot win even when the Liberal vote is 
split in two, what chance is left for the party except on the 
basis of the reunion of the Unienists ? 

Sir Edward Brabrook read a valuable paper on old-age 
pensions before the Society of Arts on Wednesday night. 
As the Chancellor of the Exchequer had only two anda 
quarter millions at his disposal, such a scheme as that sug- 
gested by the Select Committee of the Commons in 1899, and 
costing eleven millions, was not yet within the range of 
practical politics. The only practical proposal, according to 
the lecturer, was that put forward by Lord Avebury, Sir 
Alfred Lyall, Sir Arthur Clay, Sir W. Chance, Mr. Bailward, 
Mr. T. Mackay, and himself. This was both contributory and 
discriminatory, though in a different sense from that hitherto 
attributed to the latter word, for in this case the discrimination 
would be exercised by the person who was to be entitled to the 
pension, and not by any other person, whether officer of State, 
Guardian of the Poor, inspector of police, or anything else. 








Under this system any person desiring a pension would 
pay into a State insurance fund such sums and at such 
times as he thought fit, and the sums so paid in could 
be augmented at a fixed high rate of interest,—say 
four per cent. The difference between this rate and 
that which could be earned by the State on the 
money would be made good annually by a Parliamentary 
grant, and there would be no forfeiture through lapsing of 
contributions. Thus every one who wanted a pension would 
be able to obtain one of any desired amount with substantial, 
but not extravagant, aid from the State. Sir Edward 
Brabrook added that he was still convinced of the truth of 
what he wrote in 1870, that “there is no other way of pro- 
viding for old age than by thrift, self-denial, and forethought 
in youth,” and the proposals he had outlined went directly to 
encourage and stimulate these virtues. We may take this 
opportunity of stating that, owing to the pressure on our 
correspondence columns, we have been obliged to hold over 
several letters on this subject. 








Bank Rate, 7 per cont., changed from 6 per cent. Nov. 7th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 83—on Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


<> 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE. 


OTH in America and Great Britain the latest 
Presidential Message to Congress is charged with 
excessive length and vain repetitions. We cannot honestly 
join in this judgment, although we are aware that it has 
established itself as the conventional annual criticism as 
securely as American Presidents have for their part made 
good their right to discuss most things in heaven and 
earth on the one occasion when they speak officially to 
Parliament, and through it to the country. The President 
of the United States has no power to impose a programme 
upon Congress ; he is not like the King, who in his Speech 
declares, on behalf of the Cabinet, exactly what is going 


him an opportunity to commune with the two Houses, 
review the events of the year, argue his own views, and 
try to persuade the country to accept them. When we 
remember the extraordinary number of momentous events 
which have happened in America since the previous 
Message, we are rather inclined to think that a document 
which took three hours to read was not an excessive 
infliction. And let us note that the Message is not 
designed only to have a momentary effect, as though it 
were a contribution to a debate. If that were so, no doubt 
a sharp and terse declaration of policy would be more 
dramatic and more telling. But the Message, after 
all, is a kind of Presidential testament which is to 
be kept for reference. 
Roosevelt’s last will and testament, as it was written to 
bequeath to the country the articles of his faith in order 
that people may choose rightly in the Presidential election 
which takes place in a year. We think, therefore, that 
Mr. Roosevelt has very good reason for “ letting himself 
zo.” The New York World remarks that, “in the 
language of Mr. Dooley’s friend Hogan, ‘Nawthin’ 
human or inhuman is foreign to him’”; and although 
we do not know why Hogan should get all the credit 
for a confession which he plainly borrowed from Terence, 
we gladly consent to the application of the phrase to Mr. 
Roosevelt. There is something for everybody in the 
Message; and we do not see why any one should com- 
plain merely because he is put to the trouble of picking 
it out. A Wall Street “operator” may be bored with 
agricultural details, but, on the other hand, the farmer who 
does not understand the difference between “ bulling” and 
“ bearing” may read with a sense of grateful comprehension 
that “cuckoos and orioles are the natural enemies of the 
leaf-eating caterpillars that destroy our shade and fruit 
trees.” 


Every Englishman, we suppose, must have looked first 
of all to see what the Message suggests in the way of 
currency reform. The financial panic is the most vivid and 
most recent of American events, and it is one which affects 
our own markets intimately. But Mr. Roosevelt says very 
little on this subject. We wish he had said more, but we can 
well understand why he did not. Currency reform is one 
of the most difficult problems in the word, and he may 
have been unprepared to tackle it without collecting and 
exainining all the expert opinions he could get on the subject. 
Or he may very well have decided that the matter could 
not be considered in detail without proposing a definite 
scheme, to which it would be improper to commit himself 
in a Message that deals in general principles. Whatever 
the reason, we do not know auy more than before about the 
lines on which Americans will try to restore stability to their 
finance. Englishmen are naturally inclined to recommend 
the institution of a body corresponding to the Bank of 
England. It would be a Federal institution, holding 
money reserves, governing the Bank-rate, issuing notes, 
and generally acting as the supreme financial authority. 
The difficulty is that the various State banks already 
have considerable powers, of which they are very jealous, 
and which they would not willingly surrender to a central 
authority. Indeed, this problem, like most other problems 
in the United States, raises ultimately the old and vital 
antagonism between State and Federal rights. The 
financial panic has only given one more proof that this 
great difficulty must be faced, and the impediments it 
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to be attempted. The President’s Message simply gives | hi 


In this case it happens to be Mr. | 





places in the way of efficient government removed. The 


antagonism was unforeseen when the Constitution = 
framed. It is the result of rapid and complicated iain 
State trade and communications, which have completely 
ended the old isolation, and bring it about that the affairs 
of a State concern not only itself, but every other State in 
the Union. Railways are the symbol of the new conditions 
which have not yet been grasped and made subservient to 
the interests of the nation. The only hint that reaches ug 
of the coming currency reform is in the news that the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House of Repre. 
sentatives have decided to appoint a sub-Committee of 
three to draft a Currency Bill. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speech leaves the banks almost out of 
the question, although their incautious methods account 
for the larger part of the recent trouble. He contents 
himself with attacking the Trusts in the same words as 
Some of the American papers say that he weakens 
in his assault. We can see no sign of it. He meets the 
accusation that he has destroyed the credit of the country 
by saying in effect :—‘I am only trying to remove what is 
bad. I admit the operation is painful, but it is absolutely 
necessary. If it were put to me whether I would remain 
rich and dishonest or become poor and honest, I would 
choose poverty. That is my principle, and I cannot 
depart from it whatever the cost.’ A varying expression 
of that one and unalterable principle is his answer again 
and again to the charge that he is the final cause of the 
recent money panic. The question of Trusts in America is 
inseparable from that of railways, because the railways are 
largely captured and controlled by the Trusts. Take the 
Standard Oil Company for example. It exacts secret 
rebates from the railway companies, which dare not oppose 
so powerful a monopolist. These rebates are a violation 
of the laws which allow a railway company to trade 
only on condition that it guarantees certain rights to the 
public. The transport of persons and goods is an 
affair of public necessity which cannot be treated irre- 
sponsibly as a mere means of private money-making. The 
secret rebates give an unlawful preference to bodies 
powerful enough to command it. ‘Thus smaller and 
weaker trading bodies are squeezed out of existence. 
When a case of this unlawful kind of competition was 
brought before the Courts lately, the lawyers for the 
defence said that the Inter-State Commerce Law, under 
which the prosecution was conducted, did not apply, as 
the railway company which gave the rebates lay wholly 
within one State. The Judge wared aside this legal 
quibble, laying it down that the only test was whether 
the goods transported were meant to remain in one State 
or to pass into another. That is only common-sense; but 
the Standard Oil Company is following the immemorial 
practice of Trusts in appealing to the various superior 
Courts, and it is very doubtful whether the heavy fine 
inflicted on it will ever be paid. ‘I'bat case was, of 
course, in Mr. Roosevelt’s mind when he wrote in his 
Message that the Federal control over railways must be 
increased. 

While Mr. Roosevelt gives the place of chief importance 
to railway legislation, he professes sympathy with such a 
scheme of social reform as leaves Mr. Bryan little or no 
room to make play with its omissions on behalf of the 
Democratic Party. In the payment of compensation by 
employers to workmen, in the conditions of labour for 
women and children, and in the average hours of labour 
all over the United States, Mr. Roosevelt declares that 
Americans have fallen far behind the European example. 
Similarly he recommends an Income-tax for Federal 
purposes, and Death-duties like those of Britain, France, 
and Germany. It is true that an Income-tax has been 
declared ‘‘ unconstitutional” by the Supreme Court, but 
Mr. Roosevelt repeats his conviction of the soundness of 
the principle. ‘The creation of savings-banks which the 
Message recommends would discourage to some extent the 
anti-social and unenlightened tendency to hoarding which 
is so curious a feature of the present panic. Savings- 
banks would begin at the bottom to eradicate the mistaken 
confidence in mattresses and holes in the garden as the 
only trustworthy depositories of money. One interesting 
recommendation is that Congress should vote funds for 
the “proper and legitimate expenses” of each of the 
great political parties. We fear that this plan would 
hardly work even in a country. of a higher political 
rectitude than that of America. Suppose the Populists 
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ELS . . 
were to return to active life? Suppose any other party 


grose and demanded funds for representing opinions which 
jt would have a perfect right to advance? What then? 
Would it not be tyrannical to withhold funds, and yet 
under what rule could the majority decide when to give 
and when to refuse? It will be seen that there are points 
in the speech which are questionable, and there is at least 
one omission which Englishmen will regret. But we 
would say this: that we cannot conceive the state of mind 
of any one who could read this Message without feeling 
that its author is a man of high and inspiring ideals, of 
splendid courage and unwavering honesty, whose influence 
it is a tremendous advantage for any country to have at 
the head of its affairs. 





THE THIRD DUMA. 


YHE Government of Russia has taken a great step back- 
1 wards. It had hitherto been imagined both in Russia 
and abroad that the Czar, while declining to grant a Consti- 
tution, had practically limited his autocratic powers by 
allowing a Duma to be elected, and by promising that in 
future the Duma, as representing the people, should 
always share the prerogative of legislation. It is probable 
that this is what he originally intended; but the dissolu- 
tion of two successive Dumas and the issue of a decree 
enormously restricting the suffrage not having caused any 
visible outburst of popular anger, the reactionaries around 
his Majesty have again captured his favour, and he has 
resolved to proclaim himself as completely an autocrat 
as any of his forefathers. The Premier, M. Stolypin, 
either’ agrees with his Sovereign or has yielded to him, 
and in his speeches on the opening of the third Duma 
he took occasion to affirm that Russia must go forward 
on the old historic lines, and that the autocracy 
must be preserved, as the most valuable asset of 
Russia. With a cynicism. hardly expected from him, 
he even ventured to plead, as evidence for the truth of this 
view, that the Czar had by the decree of October 16th 
remodelled the electoral suffrage,—of course the most 
complete proof of the claim to supreme power. The words 
created an uproar in the Chamber, but the address pro- 
posed by M. Stolypin was passed, aud it is understood 
throughout Russia that the Czar has resumed his self- 
dependent powers ; that the Duma exists because he permits 
it to exist; that he wishes for a “ melodious agreement 
of vote” between the Members and the Ministry ; and that 
if such agreement is not obtained, the third, and probably 
the last, Duma will disappear into silence. The responsi- 
bility for all that occurs in Russia is again assumed by 
the Sovereign, who stands once more face to face with his 
people, their mouthpiece or their tyrant as it may prove, 
but in either case their admitted Lord. It is clear that 
henceforth his Majesty cap not only declare peace and war, 
but can impose any tax he pleases, can cancel or supple- 
ment any law, and can even decree social changes of the most 
far-reaching kind. Indeed, it was intimated in the course 
of the debate that the Government intended to tear up by 
the roots the existing social system of Russia by decreeing 
that each peasant should be the individual proprietor of 
his farm, thus breaking up the institution of the Mir, or 
ownership by the villages, which is coeval with the exist- 
erxce of the Russian people. Some extra land, it is hinted, 
will be given to the peasants, but “the institution of 
property will be preserved.” 

This is a most serious matter, for it means that the 
Russian revolution, so far from being euded, bas scarcely 
as yet begun. If the people wish to govern themselves, or 
even to have a serious voice in the government of them- 
selves, they must tear the autocratic prerogative by per- 
suasion or by force from the grip of the dynasty, which 
clearly intends to preserve it, even though it should have 
to shoot down all opponents. If they consent to the new 
explanation, nothing has been changed in Russia by all 
that has recently happened ; while if they do not consent, 
every great step in opposition will be virtually an act of 
rebellion, and will justify the Monarchy in its own eyes in 
terminating the attempt to associate the people with 
itself, whether through popular representation or any other 
method, if such exists, of limiting the range of its own 
monstrous prerogatives. This means either that the 
Russian people should sink back defeated into the 
hopeless resignation which for two centuries has been 








the dominant note of their thought and action, or it 
means civil war of some sort, the entire people, or 
its active sections, rising to remodel the political and 
social machinery of the Empire. There are but those 
two methods of escape from the dilemma, and which 
will be adopted no observer outside Russia itself is 
warranted in predicting. To all appearance the autocracy 
is the strongest force in Russia, the people not having 
yet arrived at the point of culture at which self-govern- 
ment is practicable, or even conceivable. The people, it is 
clear, will not rise in defence of the Duma, which they 
now rather despise as a powerless body; and there is no 
visible sign that they even so much as dream of a new 
dynasty, or of a re-formation of the State into the series of 
federated principalities which many observers—including, 
we are rather surprised to observe, Dr. Dillon—think 
would be the natural end of any far-reaching revolution. 
On the other hand, if the real people is prepared to tolerate 
the continuance of the autocracy, whence came the partial 
explosion, the dreadful manifestations of hate for the 
bureaucracy, and the outbursts of sanguinary lawlessness, 
which we fully admit have given the reactionaries their 
best moral excuse? Ruling men who are blown to pieces 
simply because they are ruling men do not lose their right 
of self-defence because their exercise of it is unwise, or even 
cruel. It seems impossible that the terrible movement of 
the last two years should have nothing of real popular 
passion behind it; and yet that must be the conviction of 
the Romanoffs, and of the able men like M. Stolypin whom 
they use as their mouthpieces and interpreters. It is 
clear that until the problem is so far solved that the 
future is fairly settled, Russia cannot resume her 
dominating position among the States of the Continent, 
and will be hampered in every movement by the distrust 
with which those who control the wealth of the world 
instinctively regard any State which seems to be, even 
though it may not be, on the edge of internal con- 
vulsion. 

We by no means affirm, be it understood, that Russia 
cannot be governed on the principles of Caesarism,—the 
Sovereign remaining possessed of all power, but governing 
in accord with the wishes of a passive people. History ig 
too full of examples of that sort of suecessful “ order ” for 
us to affirm anything of the sort. But a Monarchy of 
that kind is not the Monarchy which the Romanoffs claim. 
They reign by divine right, and not by virtue of any 
opinion, however acquiescent. Such a Monarchy, too, 
requires either a succession of supremely able men, or of 
men with the power of choosing supremely able Viziers, 
and neither of those forms of capacity has been given to 
the modern Romanoffs; while the power of hating the 
dynasty, or at least its executive agents, certainly exists 
among the people, who, though by nature law-abiding 
and kindly, resort with au inexplicable readiness to the 
methods by which the crew of a pirate-ship preserve 
themselves from unbearable oppression. It may be true 
—it looks very much like it—that the Russian people 
are incapable, if not of freedom, at least of protecting 
their freedom through elected representatives; but there 
are other methods of resisting the central power, methods 
which, though inherently bad, have sufficed to preserve the 
nations of Asia from suffering the full result of their 
outrageous deference for authority. Autocracy is not even 
a force if nobody obeys. Why a Duma, whether elected 
by the masses or by selected castes of electors, fails to 
find foothold in Russia we can no more explain than we 
can explain why one race appreciates the cobesion of 
Roman Catholicism, while another is never contented unless 
its right of splitting the Church into units is, in theory 
at least, acknowledged. But of this we feel assured,— 
that if it is so, Russia must either be governed in accord- 
ance with the silent, and sometimes imperceptible, will of 
the majority, or Russia will be shaken by a revolution 
more terrible, because less organised round a flagstaff, 
than the Revolution in France. No regiment fighting 
round its colours destroys like an armed mob; and it is 
anarchy, not any new organisation, which we dread, and 
are almost tempted to predict from recent developments in 
Russia. Even M. Stolypin, though he is certainly among 
the most malleable of mankind, appears to be haunted by 
a dread of the discontent which he perceives to be universal 
among the peasantry, and which proceeds from the in- 
or at least incurable under the present system— 
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divergence between their very humble aspirations and 
their actual position. Sand, we frankly admit, may be bound 
by tremendous pressure into concrete; but the pressure, 
it is well to remember, cannot be applied by bayonet- 
points. 





PRINCE BULOW AND FRANCE. 


HE object and the effect of Prince Biilow’s words 
seem perpetually at variance. His function as 
Imperial Chancellor is to be the mouthpiece of a policy which 
in for the peace of the world, yet he seldom rises to 
expound this purpose without offending some sensitive neigh- 
bour. When he spoke in the German Parliament yesterday 
week there was not a cloud visible in the sky. The German 
Empire is surrounded only by friends. In a not distant 
past, it may be, there have been fancied causes of illwill, 
now against one neighbour, now against another. This or 
that Power—France or Russia or Great Britain—may 
have been credited with ends that seemed to conflict with 
the natural development of German policy. But such 
misunderstandings are now past and done with, and the 
true character of German objects is at last recognised. 
Any lingering trace of coolness between Germany and this 
country has disappeared before the enthusiastic welcome 
accorded to the Emperor. The Agreement between 
Great Britain and Russia awakes no other emotion in the 
Chancellor’s breast than an intelligent curiosity as to which 
of the two Powers has made the better bargain for itself. 
For the satisfaction of that curiosity he looks contentedly 
to the future. Where the choice is left to him, he prefers 
to be a dispassionate spectator rather than a prophet. 
For those mischievous persons who conjure up illwill 
between great and civilised nations on such trifling 
pretexts as the omission of an interview, or the precise 
relation between toasts exchanged at Naples and the 
time-table of a voyage in the Mediterranean, Prince 
Biilow has nothing but contempt. These are not the 
matters out of which wars grow. If there have been 
moments when German interests have been ignored in 
Morocco, what useful purpose can be served by recalling 
them now? Any latent elements of hostility that may 
once have existed have found a diplomatic solution at 
Algeciras. 

Such a survey of the world’s politics surely deserved a 
better fate than has attended Prince Biilow’s labour. For 
even here his customary ill-fortune has pursued him. 
He could not speak peace to Europe without giving rise to 
feelings which have little in common with peace in one of 
the countries embraced in his review. Was it the inability 
to stop at the right moment—an inability which political 
orators sometimes share with preachers—that led him to 
efface by a single sentence the pleasing picture he had just 
drawn? Or was it that the thought of peace could not 
but suggest its opposite, and that whenever war occurs to 
a German it is always in connexion with the most splendid 
successes that German arms have ever won? However 
the indiscretion may be explained, it remains true that 
Prince Biilow did bring into his speech the one reference 
which no Minister who values the maintenance of cordial 
feelings between France and Germany should permit him- 
self to make. That to every German mind war should 
mean the war of 1870 is natural and inevitable, and if 
Prince Biilow were an enthusiastic Third Secretary, with 
an imagination stirred by some chance recollection of what 
bis countrymen had done before his birth, it would have 
been a slip, to be forgotten as soon as committed. In the 
Chancellor it is equally a slip, but one for which a 
different explanation must be found. When he illus- 
trated the smal] desire that Germany had to make war for 
the sake of Morocco by an instance drawn from the 
diplomacy of 1870, it is impossible for the most indifferent 
bystander not to recall what followed upon a similar 
absence of desire “ to make war for the sake of the succes- 
sion to the Spanish throne.” Weall remember the singular 
incidents which landed the King of Prussia in a war which 
he at least had never contemplated, and the seemingly 
inevitable mischief of a telegram which had every element 
of necessity except that of having any foundation outside 
Prince Bismarck’s far-seeing mind. That the match found 
the magazine ready to be fired is true; but what if the 
match had never been applied? If Prince Biilow had been 
writing history, all that need have been said would be that he 
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thought that Frenchmen would read an assurance of , 
im @ reminder that Morocco, equally with the § Anish 
succession, “might have become an occasion for to 
defend our honour, our prestige, and our position in th 
world,” Happily the French have taken his words in r 
very reasonable temper, though this absence of excitement 
is quite consistent with the intimation of the Times 
Paris correspondent that there is no more chance now 
than there was before the Emperor’s visit to England 
of such a Franco-German reconciliation “as would be 
indispensable before a prolonged period of peace could 
be anticipated with any degree of confidence.” We may 
question, perhaps, whether the correspondent does 
not somewhat exaggerate the need in existing circum. 
stances of the arrival at this reconciliation. A good deal 
of sore feeling between two nations is compatible with 
the maintenance of peace when other conditions work in 
that direction. This doubt will be the better founded if 
Prince Biilow had a motive in speaking as he did with which 
France had very little to do. 

That he had such a motive was exceedingly likely, even 
before the debate of Tuesday. We shall find an indica. 
tion of it if we recall the light in which the German 
public has been accustomed to look at foreign affairs, 
That the Emperor’s constant object has been the main- 
tenance of peace we entertain no doubt whatever, But 
the ruler of a great nation may naturally wish to be 
himself the instrument of fulfilling this object. The 
peace of Europe as the goal of German policy,—yes. But 
the peace of Europe as brought about by German efforts, 
and secured consistently with German policy. It is at this 
point that we can imagine some decay of satisfaction on 
the part of his subjects. “Certainly,” they may say, “ we 
see Europe delivered from any immediate danger of war. 
But how has this deliverance been brought about?” Not 
exactly in the way which some Imperial utterances in the 
past may have encouraged them to believe. What part 
have the understanding between France and Great Britain, 
and the more recent understanding between Great Britain 
and Russia, played in the creation of this changed state of 
things? It is obvious that if these three Powers had 
been more or less in a condition of mutual illwill, the 
peace of Europe would have been very much less safe than 
it is now that they are on good terms with one another. 
But can it be said that a peace secured by these means 
is the sort of peace of which Germans have learned 
to dream? Hardly, we imagine. And if it is not— 
if the German idea of peace has been that of a 
peace imposed on Europe by a proper awe of German 
strength, and so is quite unlike a peace guaranteed 
by Agreements between three other Powers in which 
Germany has no part—how may the German people, 
left to themselves, be expected to regard what 
happened? Probably, we should say, with a reluctant 
acquiescence, as in a settlement which, though it may 
be good for trade, however it has been arrived at, 
they would have liked very much better to see reached 
in another way. But this assent to a conclusion 
which they cannot hinder is by no means the frame 
of mind in which the Emperor—at least, so we may 
imagine—wishes to see his people settling down. Con- 
tentment with a peace brought about by the action of 
other Powers is not at all the right atmosphere for the 
introduction of greatly increased Naval Estimates, and 
other costly preparations for a future in which Germany 
shall again be the main factor in the determination of 
the European future. To make an outlay of this kind 
generally popular some measure of alarm at being weak 
must be mingled with the abstract desire to be strong. 
The occurrence of a Parliamentary crisis has just made 
it plain that pressure of this kind is as much needed in the 
Reichstag as out of doors. The new naval expenditure 
may not be really unpopular, but the method in which 
the necessary money is to be raised no doubt will be. It 
was of all this, probably, that Prince Biilow was thinking 
when he made his speech on Friday week. It is incon- 
venient, no doubt, when words meant for one audience 
are heard by anuther; but this is only one of the 
disadvantages attendant upon modern methods which 
even a German Chancellor is sometimes compelled to 
put up with. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND FALSE 
ECONOMIES. 


HE London County Council is in danger of forgetting 
one of its chief responsibilities. It is coming to be 
dominated by a single consideration which dwarfs all 
others. When in March last the Municipal Reformers 
were given their crushing majority over the Progressives, 
the electors without doubt voted as they did because they 
wanted to save money. The rates were getting too much 
for them; the Progressives had spent huge sums, fresh 
expenditure was being proposed, and the scale of expendi- 
ture seemed neither wise nor necessary. If the Progressive 
licy was not Socialistic, at all events the ratepayers were 
afraid of Socialism, and, as they believed, voted against it. 
The result was, of course, a triumph for the old Moderates, 
or Municipal Reformers, as they preferred to call them- 
selves. But the Municipal Reformers have mistaken the 
full meaning of their mandate. They were returned to 
check extravagance. But they were not forbidden to 
spend money; on the contrary, the proper spending of 
money is one of their chief responsibilities. They are 
evidently afraid of the responsibility. Their mandate is 
‘becoming an incubus. 

It is difficult to believe, but it is unhappily a fact, that 
the London County Council, invested with special powers of 
advancing money for the acquisition of places of historic 
interest, Eas refused to sanction the provision of a single 

nny towards the rescue of Crosby Hall, threatened as it has 
ai for the past six months with destruction. The pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the Council which took place 
on Tuesday are hardly likely to add to the dignity of the 
Council’s record. The Local Government, Records and 
Museums Committee in their Report had sketched a 
scheme for preserving Crosby Hall. They recommended, 
in brief, that they should be empowered to ascertain 
“whether the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China would sell to the Council the site they had purchased 
which includes Crosby Hall, and whether the Crosby Hall 
Preservation Committee would be prepared to hand over to 
the Council the amount subscribed or promised by the 
public.” Arrangements might then be made which would 
satisfy the bank, and yet would avoid the destruction of the 
hall. No recommendation could have been more timely 
or more practical. The Crosby Hall Preservation Com- 
mittee had already collected £60,000 towards the purchase 
of the site; what was wanted was that the Council should 
step in and use the powers which it possesses to provide 
additional capital, which could be paid back in various 
ways. But the Council did not feel able to accept its 
Committee’s recommendation. Instead, it passed as a 
substantive Motion a most remarkable amendment, pro- 
posed by the Moderate leader, Mr. Robinson. This was 
to the effect that, “in view of the imminent risk of Crosby 
Hall being destroyed,” the Local Government, Records 
and Museums Committee should be authorised to confer 
with the Corporation of the City of London, the 
Chartered Bank, the Crosby Hall Preservation Committee, 
and the National Trust for the Preservation of Places of 
Historic Interest, “with a view of ascertaining whether 
it is possible to make arrangements either to preserve the 
hall on its present site or to take down the hall and re- 
erect it” on another site; all this to be on the distinct 
understanding “that there shall be no charge upon the 
county rate, that no capital money shall be raised by the 
Council, and that before the Council is committed to any 
scheme of any kind a full report thereon shall be sub- 
mitted by the Committee and reported upon by the 
Finance Committee.” In view of the fact that the process 
of demolition of the hall was only stayed, on Thursday 
week, because the directors of the bank were led to expect 
that substantial proposals for acquiring the site would be 
placed at once before the County Council, it is easy to 
believe that Mr. Robinson’s amendment, as the daily 
— informed us, was received with uproarious laughter. 

uch laughter rings a little bitterly to those who had 
hoped that the London County Council would know how 
to value an historic building. : 

Unfortunately, the Council’s treatment of the Crosby 
Hall problem is not the only instance of a short-sighted 
disinclination or refusal to consider any scheme affecting 


the way in which the Council, from first to last, has 
dealt with the criticisms of its plan for “ improving” the 
Strand. It is unnecessary to repeat all the arguments 
which have more than once been urged in these columns 
as to the right and the wrong way of apportioning the 
space left vacant by the destruction of Holywell Street and 
the surrounding buildings. But a short recapitulation of 
the main facts may be useful, in view of a paragraph in 
Tuesday’s Times which seems to suggest a bare possibility 
of averting the blunder which the Council have sanctioned. 
The difficulty has always centred round the treatment of 
the eastern horn of the crescent of buildings proposed 
to be erected on the north side of the Strand. The 
plan proposed by the last Council brought this horn 
so far to the south-east, jutting out into the roadway, 
that it would block the view of the Law Courts from 
the west; it would, in fact, cut the Strand into two pieces 
In 1903, as soon as this plan was published, there was an 
immediate protest. A Committee, entitled the Further 
Strand Improvement Committee, was formed at once, and 
has been working ever since to get the plan reconsidered. 
The Committee urged that the south-east horn of the 
crescent should be cut back so as to let the Strand run, as 
a great highway should, with its traffic unimpeded by an 
awkward turn, and with its noble vista of towers and 
pinnacles continuous and unimpaired. Their appeal was 
echoed, in a separate Memorial, by so numerous and so 
distinguished a body of architects and artists that refusal 
seemed incredible, Almost every London newspaper 
supported the memorialists. The Royal Academy, the 
Institute of Bankers, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers’ Society, the Society of Archi- 
tects, all joined in protest against the Council's proposals, 
but without avail. Memorial after Memorial was rejected. 
At last, with the election of the present Council, there 
seemed to be a hope that the blunder might be recti- 
fied. The new Council was not bound by the mistakes 
of its predecessor; it had a unique opportunity of 
sétting the matter straight by a stroke of the pen. 
Yet another Memorial—the sixth—was presented to it 
in July, and was referred to the Improvements Com- 
mittee; in October the Committee made its report. The 
report advised the rejection of the Memorial; the expense 
of alteration was stated to be too great; and, incredible 
as it may seem, the Committee’s recommendations were 
adopted without a single comment by a single Councillor. 
The situation could hardly be less hopeful, though perhaps 
a ray of hope is contained in a paragraph headed “ The 
Strand and the Colonies” which was printed in Tuesday's 
Times. Apparently the Further Strand Improvement 
Committee has appealed to the Colonial Premiers for 
support on the ground that the Strand is an Imperial 
possession as well as a London thoroughfare. So it is; 
and if the Colonial Governments who are leasing offices 
in the new Aldwych buildings could be prevailed upon 
to look at the matter from the point of view of the 
memorialists who have failed with Council after Council 
on the sole ground of an expense which future generations 
will completely disregard, the Strand might yet be saved 
from unjustifiable disfigurement. 

No one must accuse those who are opposed to the London 
County Council in their action as to Crosby Hall and 
Aldwych of urging a policy of wilful extravagance upon a 
body of men committed to retrenchment and reform, 
Retrenchment and reform may very well go hand- 
in-hand with judicious expenditure, with a due regard 
for amenities of architecture, and a wise prevision of the 
future needs and ambitions of a great Metropolis. 
If twenty or thirty thousand pounds would save the 
finest specimen existing in London of a Tudor merchant's 
mansion, who of our grandsons will forgive us for having 
given it to the housebreakers? If we are to save (it has 
yet to be proved that we shall save) three or four thousand 
pounds in rates by filling with bricks and mortar what 
ought to be open space, will the Londoners of a hundred 
years hence praise us for having cut the Strand in halves ? 
It may be that it is too late for a last appeal, that Crosby 
Hall must go, and that the Strand cannot be straightened. 
But if it is not too late, let the London County Council, at 
the eleventh hour, remember that their powers of acquiring 
historic places were conferred on them at the outset 
expressly in view of such a situation as has arisen in 








the London public which is not productive of an immediate 
return in cash. Nothing is more to be regretted than 





the case of Crosby Hall; and that their failure to do their 
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plain duty, either as regards Crosby Hall or the Strand 
improvement, will remain a blunder as unpopular as it 
will be irretrievable. 





OUR HISTORICAL MONUMENTS. 


yer general meeting last week of the National Trust 
' for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty 
introduced a new era in our attempts to save our most 
precious possessions from ourselves. The efforts of the 
Trust used to be private; henceforth they will be national. 
For that is the meaning of the change in the constitution 
of the Trust which was effected in the last Session of 
Parliament. The Trust was formed in 1895, and was 
placed under the Companies Acts in 1904, but it still 
represented only the enlightened and magnanimous 
labours of unofficial persons. 


vested in it which enable it to acquire lands and buildings 
by purchase or gift and to hold them without license in 
mortmain. It can now maintain and manage lands as 
open spaces, and buildings as places of resort or instruc- 
tion, and may accept property in trust for any public 
purpose. The government of the Trust is to be composed 
of about fifty persons, nominated by various artistic and 
scientific bodies and by the Vice-Chancellors or Senates of 
the older Universities. Membership is open to subscribers 
and donors and to those who forward its objects. All this 
is a considerable step, but we shall not be satisfied till the 
State can prevent private owners from destroying historical 
monuments which by virtue of their associations are really 
the property of the whole nation. Powers of compulsory 
— are necessary ; it is inconceivable that they would 

abused under the proper restrictions, and in countries 
where they exist there has never been even a suggestion 
that they have been abused. 

England has long been behind other countries in pre- 
serving her treasures. 
the laws of the most civilised countries of Europe which 
is not to our disadvantage. The care of a nation for the 
relics which, like milestones, mark its progress along the 
road of art, religion, and Constitutional liberty ought to 
be in direct proportion to its civilisation. Yet in England 
it notoriously has not been so. We remember within 
recent years the destruction of the Edwardian enceinte of 
the old castle at Berwick-on-Tweed because the sturdy 
“common-sense” of railway shareholders or directors 
would not tolerate the deviation of their line from its 
direct course for the sake of some old stones. Then there 
was the demolition of the old tithe-barn at Peterborough ; 
and the Trade Guild which owns the Plummer Tower at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne actually proposed that the Town Council 
should buy the tower in-order to carry out an “ improve- 
ment.” We can understand that the total disappearance 
of many buildings would be an improvement, but we do 
not appreciate the word as applied to a proposal for abolish- 
ing the Plummer Tower. Whitgift Hospital at Croydon, 
too, did not easily escape destruction. These are only 
examples at hazard of vandalism which ought never 
to have been allowed, or of projects which ought never 
to have been put forward. The fundamental difference 
between foreign protective laws and ours is that they 
give the State the power of compulsory expropriation. 
Our Act of 1882 placed certain monuments in the 
care of the Commissioner of Works. Other monuments 
might be added to his list at the request of the owners. An 
inspector was appointed, but the office was not refilled after 
the death of General Pitt-Rivers in 1900. However, that 
does not matter now that the National Trust has received 
increased powers ; it may be relied upon to do its own inspec- 
tion with the satisfactory knowledge that it is no longer 
a “private” voice crying in the wilderness of demolition 
and neglect. In 1892 the Act of ten years before was 
reinforced with some new clauses, the chief of which gave 
to County Councils similar powers to those of the Com- 
missioner of Works. The significance of this departure 
was that it introduced the principle of decentralisation. 
“Local” pride in the preservation of ancient buildings and 
beautiful places is the strongest and most effectual kind 
of pride. County Councils began to consult local anti- 
quarians, and the Councils came into touch with the 
National Trust, and thus, for the first time, there was 
a real and intimate linking up of the aunti-vandalistic 


Last Session, however, it | 
was sanctioned by Parliament, and new powers were | 





influences. In decentralising we are certainly on ther 
lines. A head centralised body there meth ts vara 
tentacles of that body can only be made to reach far and 
wide by a devolution of authority. 


The French method, though very thorough, is ; 
centralised. It is the system of Fa tery Omen 
Paris classify the monuments which ought to be cherished. 
and the defect, of course, is that the line between the 
classed and the not classed is too rigid. Not to classify 
a relic is by implication to withhold from it that 
protection which it deserves in any case, and may deserve 
in almost as high a degree—if it is near the dividing. 
line—as the noblest monuments in France. In Geren 
and Italy the system is decentralised ; Italy has ten ome. 
vising Boards, and in Germany each State appoints a 
Committee or a custodian responsible to the Minister of 
Public Instruction or the Minister of the Interior, Ip 
both France and Germany the right of expropriation 
depends roughly on the public “ utility” of the monn. 
ment or site. ‘I'his condition leads to an interesting and 
important social question. Is it a matter of public utility 
that people should be educated and inspired with pride 
in their country by free contact with the unspoiled relics 
of their past? Other countries have no hesitation in 
saying “ Yes” to this question, but we in Great Britain 
have not got so far as to acknowledge that it is well worth 
while for the State to put the question, answer it, and 
see that the answer is acted upon. 

Nevertheless, we have come nearer to the only logical 
conclusion, and such new powers as the National Trust 
has been granted will, we are sure, be used as wisely and 
zealously as the ‘Trust has used its too limited opportunities 
in the past. The preservation of monuments and scenes 
of natural beauty requires discretion as well as zeal. It 
may happen that more harm than good is done by 
zealots who will not, or cannot, discriminate. If a 


: . ; re- | new railway is essential to the prosperity of a certain 
There is hardly a comparison with : 


district, it would be preposterous to say that it should not 
be built because the country through which it would run 
is beautiful. Nor is everything worth preserving merely 
because it is old ; otherwise we might refuse to mend our 
roads because road-making means the displacement and 
shattering of stones which are hundreds of thousands of 
years old. Real common-sense is required, just as the 
sham common-sense of some commercial minds has to be 
resisted. The constitution of the new government of the 
National Trust satisfies us, for the very reason that it 
is likely to be well informed and sensible as well as 
enthusiastic. We hope that it will be supported cordially 
by the public, so that it may make the best use of its new 
openings. The danger which still hangs over Crosby Hall 
will remind every one who was likely to forget of the great 
need to perfect all the machinery by which the community 
may be safeguarded against the whims or exaggerated 
interests of individuals. If Crosby Hall is saved, the 
long anxiety of every person who has a sense of civic 


‘decency will not have been endured in vain if it helps 


indirectly to advance such a body as the National Trust in 
public esteem and usefulness. 








WHEN DOES OLD AGE BEGIN? 

N his inaugural lecture at Oxford Professor Freeman 
complained that, while he was required to lecture on 
“Modern History,” and various details as to the number and 
place of these lectures were definitely prescribed, the University 
Statutes had not determined for him at what date “ modern 
history” began. He was therefore left to make his own choice 
from the dates suggested by different historians, and these 
ranged from the call of Abraham to the French Revolution. 
There is scarcely less diversity of opinion in fixing the 
beginning of old age. After reading ,the biography of a 
Gladstone, a Ranke, or a Moltke, one is inclined to affirm 
that somewhere in the late seventies signs of diminished 
vigour may not unreasonably be expected to appear. On the 
other hand, Professor William James deliberately maintains 
that most men begin to be old fogies at about twenty-five. No 
pension fund that we have heard of, whether actual or 
projected, accepts this estimate, but weighty authorities 
might be quoted for dates which a modern Bishop or Cabinet 
Minister would think absurd. Roger Bacon spoke of himself at 
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ante 0 already an old man, and Sir Walter Scott made 
a similar lamentation at fifty-five. In Dante's " Convito 33 
old age begins at forty-five. At thirty-eight Montaigne 
retired to his castle, to spend his declining years in meditation 
and study. Oliver Wendell Holmes reminds us that Dr. 
Johnson once indicated thirty-five as the point after which 
our remaining steps are downhill. His own suggestion, it will 
be remembered, is that fifty or thereabouts is the childhood of 
old age,—the time wien the greybeard youngster must be 
weaned from his late suppers. 

It is clear, then, that the beginning of old age is not a 
matter of chronology merely, any more than the right time 
for beginning and leaving off fires can be determined by the 
almanac. There is much to be said for the familiar maxim 
that a woman is as old as she looks and a man as old as he 
feels, but as a guide of conduct it is often delusive. Emerson 
was undoubtedly right when he emphasised the difficulty of a 
man’s becoming sensible of the inroads of time if left to him- 
self: “If we did not find the reflection of ourselves in the 
eyes of the young people, we could not know that the century- 
clock hed struck seventy instead of twenty.” Hence it is that 
few people escape a shock when they learn for the first time, 
from some casual greeting or overheard conversation, that 
they are now classified among the seniors. In the wise and 
witty “ Allegoria Senectutis” in the “ Autocrat”—Holmes is 
unmatched as a stimulus of ideas in the discussion of such a 
subject as this—Old Age is represented as never forcing him- 
self upon a man’s recognition until he has known him at least 
five years. The first time he calls people answer “ Not at 
home,” and he leaves a card,—three straight lines running up 
and down between the eyebrows. He makes further annual 
visits, leaving another card each time, until he is let in or 
forces his way in through the front-door or the windows. 

There are, of course, certain rough-and-ready physical tests 
which are at the service of every one who owns a looking- 
glass. Most obvious of all are the changes in the thickness 
and colour of the hair; but these may easily be pooh-poobed, 
for every one has bald and grey-headed friends of whom it 
would be ridiculous to speak as in other than buoyant and 
aggressive youth, Other signs—crow’s-feet, for example—are 
less likely to be prematurely developed; but, after all, such 
marks as these are only facial, or if one prefers to call them 
so, superficial. Comparisons of physical energy are more 
really significant. Thus Sir James Paget suggested a careful 
test of one’s rate of walking as a help to the diagnosis of the 
malady of growing old. Fatigue in climbing means, as a rule, 
not so much growing old as growing older; it is a symptom 
of the passage from youth to middle age. Hamerton reports 
a curious observation made to him, quite independently of 
each other, by two old men. There was a period in life, they 
said, which varied in different individuals, but which might be 
fixed between forty and fifty, when a tendency to physical 
indolence, a love of ease, began insidiously to creep over a 
man. If allowed to progress unresisted, it would make him 
useless before his time. 

Physiologists are able to speak more definitely as far as 
average constitutions are concerned. The combustion of 
carbon by the human body has been found to increase up to 
about the thirtieth year, to remain stationary until about 
forty-five, and then to diminish. Then, again, the brain 
usually stops growing at about fifty, and from sixty to seventy 
itis more likely to decrease. It has been related by Canon 
MacColl that Mr. Gladstone's head was constantly outgrowing 
his bats. As late as the Midlothian campaign, when he was 
nearly seventy, he was obliged to bave his head remeasured for 
this reason. Canon MacColl's conclusion that this continual 
growth of brain contributed to Mr. Gladstone’s perennial 
youthfulness appears not unwarranted. 

Intellectually it is not always easy to distinguish between 
evidences of failing vigour and the natural results of the 
absorption of time by one’s daily occupation and family cares. 
Sir James Paget, discussing the old age of doctors, noted that 
he could not himself keep pace with increasing knowledge ; 
he could not read a twentieth or a fiftieth part of what was 
published, nor could he attend the meetings of the societies. 
If he could have been set free from the claims of a busy 
practice, he might not, perhaps, have found the progress of 
his art so bewildering. His detection of diminisbed skill was 
more to the point. This varied, he supposed, in different 
bersons; in himself be observed it especially in prescribing. 








He found himself narrowing his range of medicines, learning 
none new, and forgetting many of the old. A slackening of 
one’s speed in mental activity may be regarded as a proof of 
failing powers, provided this declension cannot be explained 
by want of practice. An odd experiment was once tried by 
Archbishop Benson, as related in his biography. A newspaper 
had spoken of him as “a great worker, though not rapid.” 
To test whether his former speed had deserted him, he set 
himself the next night to write a sonnet to St. Paul, 
beginning at 10.15 p.m. and finishing at 11.45. He was guite 
satisfied with the result; but even if it bad been disappoint- 
ing, it might easily have been attributed to the disuse of 
certain faculties rather than their decay. Facility in sonnet- 
writing, it may be presumed, is not often demanded in the 
discharge of archiepiscopal functions. 

In his comment on this test, however, the Archbishop made 
one remark well worth pondering. “I do not find myself,” he 
said, “less rapid than in the old days. ButI do find a very 
increasing unwillingness to come to the point,—a decided 
preference for doing uny other duty than the one which it 
would be prudent to take in hand at any given moment.” 
Some of us are unhappily conscious of this tendency long 
before we are out of our teens, but in those who are normally 
quick to respond to the demands of their proper work this 
failure of the will may reasonably be interpreted as due to 
the inroads of old age. It is harder to rouse oneself out of 
an accustomed position, whether physical, mental, or moral. 
Habits are found to be economical of nervous energy, and any 
interference with them is resented as imposing an undesirable 
strain on the weakening power of initiative. “They shall be 
afraid of that which is high, and fears shall be in the way.” 
All this reluctance to accept necessary modifications of the 
established order only confirms a generalisation of Sir Andrew 
Clark's, which perhaps takes us as near as we shall ever get 
to a definite conclusion on the whole question. ‘“ Age begins,” 
he once told a friend, “ when we cease to be able to adapt our- 
selves to the changes of our environment. A man who 
cannot do that is already aged, whatever may be the sum of 
his years.” 





TEA-PARTIES. 


| es at country tea-tables is not what it used to be. 

Everything bas changed except the talkers. Gossip no 
longer plays a pre-eminent part. There is gossip, of course, 
but it is introduced surreptitiously or with an apology. 
Larger subjects (by the by, is there any subject larger than 
human nature ?) form the staple of interest. The change is 
general. The equipment for the change is as yet somewhat 
partial. Very few families talk much when they are alone 
together. The stimulus of the stranger is almost necessary 
to discussion. That is why, with their heads full of news- 
papers, new theories, and new books, the women who live out 
of London and have time to read brave the mist and the mud 
on winter afternoons to pour forth their thoughts over each 
other's tea-tables. Occasionally there are men to be met on 
these occasions, but women of course predominate very 
largely. They set the tone, they guide the talk, and it is 
surprising how very well they agree. This agreement must 
be ascribed, no doubt, less to unanimity of conclusion than to 
similarity of standpoint. Almost all women who think at all 
approach every subject from the ethical side,—at any rate, 
they do at teatime. They are all of them hereditary students 
of right and wrong, and hereditary training makes them at 
home in the domain of morals. Also the rights and wrongs both 
of men and matters can be settled with a less intimate know- 
ledge of the persons and things concerned than can any question 
of practical possibility. It is of course true that a conspicuous 
minority of women have abandoned the ethical strongholds of 
the past, but they never move far away from them. Either 
they stand without, intent upon battering them down, or they 
stand within, determined to hold the fort. The talkers of 
whom we are speaking do not belong to the belligerent 
party outside. Now and then one of them will—if we 
may be permitted to continue our metaphor—dart out of the 
time-honoured shelter, and in a spirit of bravado make a 
warlike noise on the other side of the door, proclaiming in a 
loud voice some sentiment of startling unconventionality. No 
more, however, than a pleasant diversion is created by these 
sallies, which are seldom taken quite seriously. A sense of 
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slight and very improbable danger does but add a zest to the 
commonplace joys of security. 

As we said before, personal conversation is now but 
sparingly indulged in at country parties,and what there is 
has undergone a change. The new virtue of tolerance is 
conspicuous at the tea-table. A witty defence will bring 
down the house, and to dismiss from the conversation a victim 
of popular censure without a stain on his or her character is a 
far greater triumph than any to which ill-nature can lay claim. 
The new education has largely counteracted the acidity for 
which the gossip of women used to be famous, but of course 
the type of woman who is commonly compared to a cat is not 
extinct in any society. Education can neither kill nor correct 
her. Her cultivation serves only to poison her claws, and the 
sad thing is that few of her acquaintance know their danger 
until they are wounded. An able woman is seldom suspected 
of cruelty, and, worst of all, she never suspects herself, but 
will confuse her spite with insight and candour until her dying 
day. But putting aside these rare people, the only danger 
which lurks in tea-table gossip arises from the fact that 
women have such a craving for conclusions. Men like gossip 
just as well as women do. Perhaps in the particular class with 
which we are dealing men enjoy it more than women, for other 
subjects are less new to them, and they are therefore less eager 
to thrash them out. They want to know what Dick and Tom 
and Maud and Mary did at least as much as their wives do; 
but they are content to know what they did without drawing 
a hard-and-fast conclusion from their doings as to what they 
are. They do not want to label them all as saints or sinners, 
knaves or fools. Their interest is often a philosophical one 
in human nature. Their wives’ interest is a more strictly 
ethical one in conduct and in character. This love of 
conclusions, however, which women feel even more strongly 
in abstract than in concrete matters, tends to make conversa- 
tion amusing. They always begin their study of a subject at 
the wrong end—with a certainty, for which they seek reasons, 
though the just-minded among them often surrender that 
certainty in the long run; ze., they sadly admit that they 
must adopt an opposite conclusion, for the mental discomfort 
involved in a suspended judgment not one woman in a 
hundred will stand. 

Of course at tea, as at every other entertainment, a great 
deal depends upon the hostess. If she is a lady who, until 
the recent conversational revolution, never thought at all 
upon questions which she considered only suited to the 
intelligence of men, she will create her own atmosphere 
and have a noticeable effect upon the talk of her guests. 
Probably what she lacks in skill she makes up in zeal and 
assurance. No one fears to speak. No one is held back by the 
thought that she may be talking nonsense. Insuch a house no 
data whatever are required to support conclusions, and nothing 
but advertisement is needed to recommend panaceas. One 
lady will consolidate the Empire in martial glory, while her 
neighbour will dissolve it in transcendental peace. One 
believes that compulsory and universal military service will 
endow all men with all the virtues that have ever distinguished 
any military hero, and would maintain the same in the face of 
all the red-coated rascals who ever lived from the first 
George until now. Her neighbour sees no salvation for 
the world but in immediate and complete disarmament, 
and desires ardently that at all risks her own country should 
be the first to proclaim the new era. Accoutred in her 
own aspirations, she would not be afraid with the enemy 
in the gate. One speaker would like to see the rich and 
the poor legally tied down to their respective positions, in 
which, when once all hope and fear of displacement is taken 
away, they will perform their duties as in the millennium. 
Another would have them legally hunted from their respective 
places and mutually forced to undertake each other's 
hereditary trades, to the great increase, as she believes, of 
the aggregate of happiness. But neither men nor women 
need to be ignorant in order to be ardent, and there are 
tea-table hostesses in the country who have honestly read 
most of the standard books on one side,—and that means that 
they have learned by implication something of the other. At 
their houses the more irresponsible talkers hold their tongues, 
play the parts of seconds in one or two fairly well fought 
duels, or gossip by themselves in a corner. But under the 
auspices of a literary hostess all forms of intellectual riot 
are held in check. “Life,” which means novels and plays, is 





discussed. Mr. Bernard Shaw is burned in effigy or qualifies for 
canonisation in the same drawing-room; and no more 
ambitious schemes are promulgated than those which would 
rehouse the slum population or reform the “smart set,” dis. 
establish the Church or abolish the Athanasian Creed. 

Seriously, however, a great deal of sense as well as nonsense 
is talked over the tea-table. Everywhere we find a sprinkli 
of practical women whose ideas on every subject are the 
clearer for the necessity of bringing up a large family or 
making a small living. By the stimulus of the intellectual 
tea-party they are spurred to read, to think, and to argue, 
If in the beginning they read, talk, and think too often in the 
hope of supporting a prejudice, it is better than not doing so 
at all, and, oddly enough, a prejudice supported by considera. 
tion is always less stable than a prejudice resting in the air. 
At worst the amusement is perfectly innocent, and before any 
one is tired—and often before any one is converted—the year 
has turned, the winter afternoon gaieties are over, and the 
mind of the country lady begins once more to concentrate 
itself upon her garden. 





IS PHOTOGRAPHY A FINE ART? 


N ANY people, amongst them the majority of painters, 

deny that pictorial photography has any claim what. 
ever to rank asa fineart. Photographers themselves, rather 
naturally, take an opposite view. The gulf—never to be bridged 
—between a photograph, however beautiful, however true, and 
a painting, however full of shortcomings, lies in this fact: that 
the one is simply a natural phenomenon and the other a human 
aspiration. One comes about by natural laws over which man- 
kind is powerless, except by way of disturbing their conditions; 
the other is, from incentive to completion, man's own self- 
guided effort to a shade and a hair’s-breadth. The pressure 
of a button by an idiot, and a few simple operations bya 
moderately deft schoolboy, may result in a picture of extreme 
beauty. Are we to call this art? A little mechanism has 
often made it possible for a bird to take its own photograph. 
Are the motions of the wild thing in the snare of the nature 
of the fine arts? It is not enough for the photographer that 
he is able to produce beautiful and desirable pictures. He is 
possessed of a vaulting ambition to have them recognised as 
the children of his own emotions. To this ambition may be 
traced the ever-increasing number of “dodges,” “fakes” 
(accepted terms), and processes for altering the aspect of a 
negative and admitting modification in a print. By these 
means enormous latitude is placed at the disposal of photo- 
graphers, of whom about one in a hundred has a grain of 
power to turn it to advantage. None the less, the one 
in a hundred is forced to stand aside whilst the negative 
makes itself—a not inconsiderable part of the proceedings— 
but he brings in his revenges with the printing processes, 
when his intervention produces a result so controlled 
sometimes that the negative thereof knows it no more. But 
there are purists also who, whilst upholding the claims to the 
title of art, complicate affairs by setting themselves against 
the allurements of the “art” methods of the modifiers. 
They rely upon the straightforward operations of science, con- 
trolled by their own taste in matters pictorial. It is civil 
war, and the great campaign of photography as a fine art is 
weakened by the dissension. The purists object that the 
modifiers lose photographic character. The modifiers reply: 
“ And a good thing too, for that is just what stands in the way 
of the art we aspire to.” 

M. Robert Demachy, a worker of undoubted artistic ability 
and feeling, has been writing spirited letters to the English 
photographic Press, flinging down a gauntlet and daring the 
whole world to prove that his pictures are any the less photo- 
graphs for being at the same time his means of artistic 
expression in negative-faking and print-painting. Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, who is, amongst other things, a photographer, 
and who can always be relied upon for stepping into any 
arena, arrives with a bound and a flourish. With an indignant 
“What's all this?” he commences to lay about him in his 
redoubtable style. M. Demachy’s contention is that art is 
impossible in a “straight” print. He affirms with obvious 
truth that it is useless for a man to attempt art through 
mechanical means; that although Nature may be beautiful, 
the mere reproduction of its beauty is not art, for art cannot 
exist without the intervention of the artist in the making of 
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the picture. He concludes a letter in these words: “ Nature 


js but a theme for the artist to play upon. Straight 
photography registers the theme—that is all—and, between 
ourselves, it registers it indifferently.” This is all 
excellently sound; but M. Demachy knows quite well 
that his intervention when “piling on pigment,” and in 
other ways, is not photography at all, and therefore cannot 
count in the argument. He chafes Mr. Shaw most sorely 
when he maintains that in picture-making the methods of 
painting are incontestably superior to those of photography. 
Mr. Shaw asks: “ What’s all this about methods of art which 
are incontestably superior to photography? What are they? 
Name them. I deny their existence.” If Mr. Shaw takes 
that line, he will certainly find many backers in the photo- 
phic community. For it is a strange thing, but a true one, 
that in spite of their emulation of professional artists, amateur 
photographers are, as a body, by no means admiringly disposed 
towards them. A favourite aphorism of camera amateurs is 
that a good photograph is better than a bad painting, and 
their general attitude leads one to believe that they think there 
ave few of the opposite variety in either case. But the arch 
enemy of painters is Mr. Shaw himself. He has taken many 
opportunities of asserting that they are bunglers and 
muddlers; that “the clumsy hand of man” is nowhere 
beside the record of a camera; and that Velazquez, if he had 
been a photographer, would have made a much finer thing of 
the head of Philip IV. Perhaps Mr. Shaw will be generally 
held quite welcome to a sole proprietorship in such opinions. 
But he is right when he contends that there are certain things 
which photography can do better than painting; as right as 
he is wrong when he denies the inverse fact. Nobody gain- 
says that photography, when it is let alone, gives perfect 
gradation of tone; but such a thing as elimination, which is 
probably of greater importance in fine art, is impossible to 
pure photography. 
Another fact which Mr. Shaw denies the existence of is that 
photography has limitations. It is charitable to suppose 
that if he cannot see them, his blindness is due rather to 
ardour in the conflict than to defect of intellectual vision. 
Vertainly no other photographer has been known to deny the 
limitations. Mr. Shaw must know that nothing can be photo- 
graphed which has not a physical existence and the power of 
emitting rays of light. Compared with what is possible in 
painting or sculpture, or any other fine art, this is limitation 
enough in all conscience. Since the camera cannot invent, 
there is but one way possible for photography to represent 
things that are out of reach in respect to time and space, and 
that way is so paltry and cumbersome as to be in most cases 
not worth the trouble, even when it lends itself to the purpose. 
This one and only way is the way of the mise-en-scine, and its 
triumphs are the highest level of the cinematograph. Something 
of the sort has been attempted many times for the illustration 
of stories, but generally with dire artistic failure. Even show- 
cards and posters cannot turn photography to pleasing account. 
All historical and reconstructive work must go by the board,— 
all objects and places of the imagination, the characters of 
mythology, and the fancies due to poetic and religious fervour. 
Such subjects have often been attempted in the name of fine 
art,and with a sort of insistence that photography can be 
made to do more than imitate. As a matter of fact, it 
cannot. Imitation is the one great and damning limitation 
separating photography irrevocably from the fine arts’ The 
fine arts may be imitative at times, but never that alone. If 
they were, their title would be forfeit. Nevertheless photo- 
graphers do argue that their craft is something more. Mr. 
Frederick H. Evans, whose architectural studies are perhaps 
the finest in the world, writes on the matter of this controversy, 
stating that Whistler somewhere said: “ Art must never be a 
statement, always an evocation.” He then affirms that certain 
photographs of Cathedrals upon his walls are true evocations 
of those buildings in very characteristic moods. He asks 
what old paintings of interiors are, if not imitative; then, 
harking back to Whistler, observes that “any mood that is 
successfully evoked and conveyed to another, becomes art.” 
He is easily answered, however. In the first place, there 
is no logic in assuming that because art should be an 
evocation, every evocation must be art. Evocation is not 
enough jn itself. As to the old pictures, since particulars are 
not specified, it is impossible to discuss their claims; they may 
be much more than imitative. 











All the arguments of photographers deal with finished 
results; they do not apply at all to the growth and develop- 
ment, the means, the mastery, the how-it’s-done charm, which 
in real works of art have almost a biographical interest for 
those who can follow the artist’s purpose. This is the human 
note for which we love a work of art, whether it be admired 
for beauties or not. But the photographer says: “ What does 
it matter how I get my result so long as it gives pleasure in 
the end?” The question at first may sound unanswerable; 
but there is an answer, and in it may be found the solution of 
the difficulty. The answer is this: If pleasure-giving is your 
ouly aim, it does not matter a scrap; butif upon this pleasure- 
giving result you are basing claims to a place among those 
who are practising the fine arts, it matters a great deal, for a 
thing that gives pleasure is not necessarily a work of art. 
That phrase implies a much more indispensable condition, 
which is, that the work must have been brought into being 
entirely by the hand of man, every action of which has been 
prompted by his mind. A gem may give pleasure; but it is 
not a work of art until it has been engraved by an artist. 
Neither gems, nor flowers, nor snow crystals, nor frost 
patterns, nor the symmetries of the kaleidoscope, nor pictures 
in bubbles, nor those of the camera obscura, nor photographs 
are works of art; they are simply various beauties of natural 
phenomena. Fine art requires the effort, even the struggle, of 
the artist throughout all the stages of its production. The 
result, by reason of human shortcomings, may fall short of 
beauty; but the effort, by reason of human aspiration and the 
employment of faculties for form or colour, remains art, 
The effort of a photographer is the admitting of light 
into a box and the manipulation of chemicals,—processes 
which modern enterprise has rendered all but automatic. 
It may be asked: “ What of the selection of subject?” To 
which the reply is that tbe more artistic the photo- 
grapher the better his selection. Who dare say more ? 
lf Raphael and Rembrandt had taken photographs, their 
prints would not have been works of art for this reason: 
that in the operations producing the pictures their artistic 
faculties would have “stepped out,” to borrow M. Demachy’s 
phrase. 

It would be strange indeed if the invention of photography 
had produced a crop of many thousands of artists during the 
last half-century! ‘To an artist the description and quality of 
his tools are affairs of little moment. He can extemporise 
materials without much trouble. The painter can paint with 
arag and some soot; the sculptor can make you a man out 
of mud; but the photographer without his camera is lost. 
He is the slave of his paraphernalia. The underlying 
faculties which make a man an artist in any medium allow 
him opportunities in any other. Moreover, the evidences of 
those faculties in a work of art must bear witness to cultiva- 
tion. The faculties themselves may be highly developed in 
mental strength; but if they have not been applied and 
developed physically they cannot make an artist of their 
possessor, though they can occasionally make him an excellent 
critic and connoisseur. An artist is like a poet: ideas are 
useless to him unless he knows his trade well enough to give 
them worthy form. How much of the artist's trade is known 
by a photographer, as a photographer? Not solely on account 
of their ideas are Rembrandt and Corot giants in art, but 
because they were good craftsmen, with eyes taught to see 
and hands taught to perform. Photographers seem to think 
that any glimmering of these faculties, however arrested in 
development, is sufficient for their claims. 

To-day the amateur stands at a point of eminence. He 
has created industries and bolstered up the failing retail 
chemist. He has a literature all to himself. He hires art 
galleries for the exhibition of his works. His critics discuss 
his output with all the jargon of the painter's studio. He 
signs his prints with bold legibility, and occasionally adorns 
their margins with a remarque. It is his great concern to 
prevent their resemblance to anything usually recognised 
as belonging to a photograph, and he devises means to give 
them the look of any variety of the graphic arts. He talks of 
“drawing” as though he had a hand in it. In short, he lacks 
no outward and visible sign of the artist. But the possession 
of a camera does not argue the existence of artistic faculty. 
When a man can reach a certain degree of graphic power he 
does not hanker after a camera. It is not denied that photo- 
graphers are often artistic; but it is denied that the practice 
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of photography has any claim to be accounted fine art, or that 
it can confer the title of artist—in the full sense of the word— 
upon a photographer. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@~—— 
UNIONIST REUNION. 


(To tuk Eprron oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have watched with great interest your endeavour to 
unite the Free-trade and Protectionist wings of the Unionist 
Party. I fear, however, that the transaction is one which 
passes the wit of man. A Royal Commission will certainly 
not do it, for ever since Mr. Chamberlain appointed a Com- 
mission of his own followers to report upon his own side of 
Tariff Reform, that remedy has been exploded. The difficulty, of 
course, is that the Protectionists, having captured the machine 
and the Unionist Press, do not see why they should treat 
with those whom they regard as a tiny knot of tiresome 
precisians. Some Unionist Free-traders, too, have their 
reasons for not moving at present. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of them said to me the other day: “ Free-trade is 
doing so well, and the Conservative Party is doing so badly, 
that it seems unnecessary to defend the one, and inexpedient 
to attack the other.” It is a smart saying, but its truth rests 
upon the assumption that the assertion of their principles 
by Free-trade Unionists would damage the Unionist Party, 
which I do not admit. More particularly, my friend meant 
that if Free-trade Unionist candidates were to be brought 
forwrd at the next Election, they would be opposed in every 
cass bya Tariff Reformer, and so the seat would be given 
ts the Radicals. But would that beso? I suggest that if a 
Onionist candidate, who is either a Free-trader or at least 
opposed to new taxes on food, can ‘get himself accepted by a 
constituency, it should be an understanding that he will not 
be opposed by a Tariff Reformer. It is to this practical point, 
Sir, that I venture to suggest your great influence should be 
directed, rather than to the reconciliation of the views of people 
whose mental methods differ toto celo. Can you extract from 
the Whips and the Central Office an honourable understanding, 
such as was observed in 1886 between Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists, that if a Unionist Free-trader has sufficient brains 
or influence or money to get selected for a constituency at the 
next Election, he will be left alone by the agents of the Tariff 
Reform League? That is an object worth trying for, and in 
my opinion it would save from the Radicals a certain number 
of seats, where the electors will not vote for food-taxes, but 
are, as to the majority, Conservative. But I am not sanguine 
that even you, Sir, would succeed in obtaining any such under- 
taking. The flag of truce is not respected when it droops from 
the crutch of a beggar.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Carlton Club. ArtTuur A. BAUMANN. 





THE CASE OF THE SLOVAKS. 
[To twe Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—May I correct some of the statements contained in 
your “ News of the Week ” and in a letter signed by “Scotus 
Viator” (November 2nd)? At the lamentable riot at Csernova, 
besides the fourteen killed and thirteen seriously wounded, 
there were three others slightly injured (not eighty), and no 
children either killed or wounded. The funeral of the victims 
was conducted with reverence; the gendarmes and military 
who assisted saluted the coffins as they passed. It was 
impossible to administer the Last Sacraments to such as died 
on the spot or shortly after. The priest, Hlinka by name, 
was removed by his Bishop, after a diocesan investigation, for 
the offence of simony. He gave various bribes at the parish 
election. After Hlinka’s suspension he was prosecuted for 
Nationalist agitation, when it was proved that he had 
agitated publicly against his Chureb, &. As regards 
Hodzsa’s interpellation, the Minister of the Interior threw 
back into his face the absurd statements and seditious 
tendency displayed in his paper, the Slovenski Tizdenik of 
August 6th, to the effect that the Roumanians could only 
obtain a majority at the Belényes election, where an agitator 
received a bayonet thrust, by resorting to bloodshed. 

Your writer, citing the Pester Lloyd, advises that Hungary 
should return to ‘the politics of Dedtk; later on “Scotus 
Viator ” states that no Slav gymnasiums are maintained, and 
that even the three which were established bave been dissolved 
on account of alleged Pan-Slavism. The gymnasiums were 





dissolved in 1874, in the lifetime of Francis Deak, and by a 
Government formed out of his party, and not for alleged but 
for proved Pan-Slavism. The investigations (conducted two of 
them by Protestant Church officials and one by the Minister 
of Religion and Education and instituted on a Circular of the 
County Zélyom) disclosed flagrant abuses committed by the 
gymnasiums against the State. In consequence of this, hig 
Majesty, on the motion of the Government, issued a decreg 
dated August 20th, 1874, dissolving all three gymnasiums, 

To “Scotus Viator’s” statement about the Slovak language 
being neglected I answer that, according to the latest officia| 
statistics, in 7,202 elementary schools the curriculum is taught 
in non-Hungarian. Out of 13,269 elementary schools of 
various religious denominations, 502 are purely Slovak; 2.119 
purely Roumanian ; in 382 purely German; and in 108 purely 
Serb. As regards the County Siros, to my knowledge sixty. 
six per cent. of the inbabitants are Slovak. Out of 233 schools 
there are only 78 purely Hungarian. 

The Hungarians hunting for Slovak children is an imaginary 
story. The fact is, however, that in the “ eighties” the county 
of Trencsén inaugurated a humanitarian movement for the 
benefit of the numerous orphans whose parents had been 
taken by epidemic disease raging in that county, and adver. 
tised for persons willing to adopt them, educate them, &e., 
whether Hungarian or not. A protocol was made of all 
applications, as stated in an official Report by Charles Petras, 
president of the Orphanage Board of Managers; and the 
transfer was made in accordance with this protocol without 
any compulsion. Certainly the Pan-Slavist agitators later on 
misrepresented these charitable schemes and abused the 
leaders, in consequence of which several legal actions were 
taken against them. 

The suppression of the Slovak Matica of Turdczszentmirton 
occurred also in the lifetime of Deik. The investigation which 
was ordered by the Minister of the Interior, and was con- 
ducted by J. Justh, Lord-Lieutenant, established that the 
Matica, under the disguise of literary articles, carried on 
political agitation, instilling into the minds of the Slovaks the 
bitterest hatred against Hungarians. The statement as to 
the Slovak libraries being burnt down or confiscated is entirely 
false. As regards the Slovak Press, may I mention that in 
Budapest itself there are eight Slovak publications, and in the 
country sixteen? As for the last election, seven Pan-Slivist 
M.P.’s were returned to Parliament, not to mention other 
Slovak M.P.’s of Hungarian sympathies. No one is justified 
in saying that such Hungarian subjects as do not use the 
Hungarian tongue will not receive just and equal treatment 
before a Court of Law, or that any person would suffer 
injustice at the hands of the authorities for this reason. The 
use of the Hungarian language is not even asked for to the 
extent of the English in the United States of America. 

In general, I believe I am not mistaken in assuming that 
English public opinion regards the fact of the Coulition 
coming to power in Hungary as the inauguration of an ultra- 
Chauvinistic era, with twofold consequences,—first, curtuil- 
ing the equal rights of Hungarian citizenship in regard to 
those citizens who do not use the Hungarian language; 
secondly, the incalculability of attitude in international 
relations, thus serving only to cause and to perpetuate vague 
situations. It is to this psychological disposition that I 
attribute the fact that the English Press opens its columns to 
complaints and demands which do not take into account 
the Constitutional law and public rights of our country, 
acquired and maintained by sacrifice and struggle, demands 
which, moreover, endanger the Hungarian State unity, arrived 
at and strengthened by law of nature as well as by an 
historical past of ten centuries. 

The national struggle which lately—1904-1905—took place 
in Hungary had no revolutionary character; on the contrary, 
the bulk of the nation joined in because it feared the loss of 
the Parliamentary régime, an institution based upon similar 
lines to the English system, to which the Hungarian nation 
firmly sticks, not only as a token of her freedom, but also as 
a security of the independence of the State. It was for 
this reason that the followers of Deadk’s and Andriassy's 
political ideas took part in the—so-called—national resist- 
ance. The conclusion of this strife did not shake the power 
of the Monarchy; it was not the start of a contest, but the 
finish. The majority of the present Parliament is deeply 
impressed by its responsibilities, and one of the fruits of this 
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a ceases 
is the Economic Agreement—i.e., Ausgleich—with Austria. 
They intend to conduct affairs in harmony with the King, 
whom the whole nation lovingly reveres, and the struggle 
referred to above tended only against the. ill-advised 
counsellors of the Crown. The assumption—I am sorry to 
say lately spread in England—is quite erroneous,—viz., that 
the present Government of Hungary tends to weaken the 
strength of the Dual Monarchy, and thereby endangers the 
European balance of power, and in consequence might be 
detrimental to peace. Hungary does not intend to follow the 
example set by previous severe English legislation referring to 
Ireland, nor the example of Prussia’s Germanisation in Posen. 
She merely intends to maintain her Governmental unity, and 
will do so in spite of all the comments of the misled foreign 
Press. She cannot deviate from this line of action without 
committing suicide, disturbing hereby not only this country’s 
ruling peace and order, but also that of Europe. 

A famous author of Northern Europe who took literary 
success for political knowledge, and calmly assumed the réle 
of arbiter over the living and the dead—Mr. Bjirnson—stated 
the other day that Hungary’s only industry consists in manu- 
facturing Hungarians. This is false, for if it were true there 
could not exist in this country so many millions who do not 
yse the Hungarian language. I sincerely wish that the 
English Press will refrain from advertising these misstate- 
ments, being misled itself, and leading astray a nation we 
have always honoured and respected.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Count M. J. EsteruAzy, 

Csékvér, Hungary. Member of Hungarian Parliament. 

[We print Count Esterhdzy’s letter, but, unless “Scotus 
Viator” claims the right of reply within moderate limits, we 
cannot prolong this correspondence. We may note, however, 
that what Mr. Bjérnson really said was: “The Magyars are 
in a minority in their own country. ..... So Magyars have 
to be manufactured.” It is round the distinction between 
Magyars and Hungarians, or the refusal of Hungarian 
statesmen to admit that it exists, that the whole controversy 
rages.— Ep. Spectator. | 





THE STATE OF IRELAND. 
|To rae Eprror or tus “Srrcraror.” } 

Sir,—A debt of gratitude is due to you from all law-abiding 
people in Ireland—whether Unionist or Nationalist—for the 
attitude you have adopted with regard to that country. No 
one can fairly accuse you of a desire to “rush” the Govern- 
ment into repressive measures, and therefore the conclusion 
you have arrived at should have all the greater weight. Those 
of us who live in the midst of cattle-raiding, and in districts 
where boycotting and intimidation are rampant, are in amaze- 
ment at the position taken up by Mr. Birrell, a Minister in a 
Liberal Government, and one, therefore, who should make it 
his boast that the liberty of the subject, especially in the 
case of the humbler members of society, should not be 
infringed upon by the cruel system which now obtains. 
Without fear of contradiction, I assert that, by the vast bulk 
of the people, including even Members of Parliament who seem 
to be in favour of cattle-raiding and other illegalities, the 
stringent enforcement of the law would be hailed with delight. 
It would give many an excuse to escape from an impossible 
position. The Roman Catholic Church at long last appears 
to be realising that there is danger in the air. Socialism—as 
such—can as yet scarcely be said to exist in Ireland, but is it 
not manifest that unless the law of the land asserts itself, the 
germs of a widespread propaganda of Socialism will be 
fostered and will flourish in Ireland, to the demoralisation of 
the country and the eventual ruin of the Church of Rome ? 
There is far too great an inclination amongst English people 
to believe that almost all of Ireland is sunk in a state of 
poverty, misery, and disease. Mr. Redmond has tried to 
persuade us that the paupers have greatly increased; is he 
not aware that two out of every three of the workhouses in 
Ireland will probably soon be closed because there are no 
inmates for them? Surely, Sir, the problem of how to 
alleviate the sorrow and misery in the East End of London 
is a far more urgent one than anything of its kind in Ireland. 
As an Irish Unionist, I would beg of you to do all that is pos- 
sible to expose the hollow sham which is now being enacted 
in Ireland, and by your powerful advocacy do something to 
restore parts of that distracted country toa condition of security 
and peace.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Mackay WILson. 





(To tae Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—Your readiness to support any reasonable policy of 
conciliation in Ireland is all the more welcome because of the 
prevailing cry for coercive measures. It is almost impossible 
to get any Englishman to understand Irish affairs, which 
should be a strong reason for allowing us to manage our own. 
But along with English unreason there is a degree of arro- 
gance and impatience towards us for giving so much trouble, 
and a resulting attitude of mind which refuses all that we 
desire, simply because it is desired. You characterise my pro- 
posal last week as “grotesque,” on account of the incidental 
mention of Messrs. Ginnell and Sheehy. But what I wanted 
to convey was that county Conciliation Boards would take the 
whole question of grazing lands at once out of these gentle- 
men’s hands, though, from their position as Members of 
Parliament, they might themselves be required to sit upon 
such Boards, and I certainly see no reason why they should be 
disqualified from so doing. It is absurd to picture Ireland as 
given over to crime. We have been taught by successive 
Governments that the only way of getting redress for 
grievances is agitation in some form or other. There is no 
criminal intent in the present agitation: its object is simply 
to show, in the only way ever proved effective, that 
the people are determined that bullocks shall not tuke 
precedence of human beings. Were the Government in 
earnest about settling the land question, agitation in any 
form would not only be unjustifiable, but indefensible. 
But are they? All agitation would at once cease if the 
Government were to call together a Conference of representative 
Irishmen and determine on a definite Irish programme. Butas 
things are, we have no confidence in any English Government. 
We shall continue to be used as is thought best for party 
purposes. We bave no assurance that the Liberals intend to 
make a full settlement of the land difficulties, and then bring 
forward an honest measure of self-government for submission 
to the country. And we know that the Unionists are deter- 
mined to take full advantage of a disturbed Ireland to obtain 
another opportunity for “resolute government.” In the 
circumstances, can it be a matter for surprise if there is no 
“laying down of arms” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
LinpsEY TaLBot-CRosBIE. 
Ardfert Abbey, Co. Kerry. 


[Mr. Birrell has described cattle-driving as a criminal con- 
spiracy, and the Attorney-General for Ireland at the Leinster 
Assizes on Wednesday declared that “the state of affuirs 
under which such a thing [a cattle-drive] could happen must 
inevitably produce open anarchy in the country. It was, in 
fact, a worse condition of things than was to be met with 
among the savages of West Africa,—nothing more or less 
than mob law.” Even Mr. William O’Brien (see Morning Post 
of Wednesday) condemns the cattle-drivers for their hope- 
less and suicidal folly, and points out that the only thing 
they have succeeded in doing is to destroy the economies 
which would have been available for remedial land legislation. 
In these circumstances, and in view of the events of the past 
week, we find ourselves quite unable to withdraw our comment 
on Mr. Talbot-Crosbie’s suggestion, even in the modified form 
in which he now puts it forward.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE IGNORING OF INDIA. 

[To Tus EviToR oF THE “SPecraTor.”| 
S1r,—In the article in your issue of November 30th on “ The 
Ignoring of India” you say: “The advocates of Protection 
no doubt deliberately pass over India, for they know that 
officials and people in the great dependency are equally for 
Free-trade.” 

Even as regards the European officials, I am not sure that 
you are right. I have a strong suspicion that a good many of 
them are Protectionists, as I confess I once was myself, 
though I have since seen the error of my ways, and am now a 
convinced and thorough Free-trader. But as regards the 
native officials and the people generally, I am afraid that 
you have been misinformed, or, perhaps, have been misled 
by the fact that the Government of Lord Curzon in a well- 
known despatch pronounced for Free-trade as the policy of 
the Government of India. As to the masses of the people, 
official and non-official alike, I feel sure, after spending all 
the best years of my life in the Indian Civil Service in 
constant communication with all classes, that, so far as they are 
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capable, which comparatively few are, of forming an opinion 
on so difficult a subject, they are almost unanimous in favour 
of Protection. I have no doubt that, if you will inquire 
among men of Indian experience, you will find my opinion 
confirmed. 

Then as to the Salt-tax, which you say is believed here to be 
a monstrous oppression. Is it not the fact that salt is heavily 
taxed in France, as indeed it was not so very long ago in this 
country ? It certainly was taxed in France as recently as 
1878, and I believe is taxed still, for I have not heard of the 
repeal of the tax. If I am right, the words “ monstrous 
oppression ” can hardly be applied to what our neighbours, a 
free people, endure without open complaint. I do not knowas 
to the Salt-tax in the Punjab, but in Southern India the tax 
had its origin in the fact that, speaking generally, all the land 
belongs to the State, subject to the right of the people to 
cultivate it on payment to the State of a share of the produce. 
A share, therefore, of the produce of the land “cultivated,” as 
the term is, with salt was paid to the Government, the 
remainder of the produce being retained by the “ cultivator” 
and sold by him as he pleased. Early in the last century, 
however (I think in 1804), this division of the outturn of an 
article, by means of which it was desired to raise revenue, was 
found inconvenient, and it was arranged that the Government 
should take the whole of the salt crop on payment to the 
“cultivator” of the value of his share, and this system has, 
with some modifications, subsisted down to this day. No one 
in India who understands the position complains of the Salt- 
tax, and I do not know why any one should. It is the only 
tax necessarily paid by the masses of the people. The real 
objection to it is that it restricts—indeed, almost prevents— 
the industrial use of the commodity, in the same way as the 
taxation of intoxicants in England prevents the industrial use 
of alcohol. I never quite saw how to get over this difficulty. 
Others may have been more successful. 

While on the subject of Free-trade in India, I should like to 
point out that the British Government has not set the native 
community a good example in the matter. It was not Free- 
trade to impose an Excise-duty on Indian cotton manufac- 
tures in order to prevent their competing with Lancashire, or 
to hamper Indian manufactures generally by the enactment 
of a Factory Act which, so far as I know (and I had the means 
of knowing), no one in India, official or non-official, thought 
necessary, or even advisable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FREE-TRADER. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PROMISE. 
[To rae Epiror or tae “ Srecrator.” | 

Sir,—In your issue of November 2nd, under the heading 
“The American Presidency,” and anent Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“ pledges not to seek nomination for a third term,” 
you suggest that he must regret having given them; that our 
“ Constitutional etiquette” forbidding a third term does not 
apply to him, because his first term resulted from the death 
of his predecessor and not from election to the office; and 
that “his pledge is the only serious obstacle” to 
his re-election, and “an utterly factitious one” at that. 
Allow me, before venturing to comment on these suggestions, 
to quote from our Outlook of November 12th, 1904, the terms 
in which the pledge was published :— 

“On the 4th of March next I shall have served three and a half 
years, and this three and a half years constitute my first term. 
The wise custom which limits the President to two terms regards 
the substance and not the form, and under no circumstances will 
I be a candidate for or accept another nomination.” 
Now, so far from regretting this promise, the President is 
known to have confirmed it, in varying language, privately, 
officially, repeatedly, recently. That he prefers to follow the 
spirit rather than the letter of “Constitutional etiquette” is 
clear from his own words. There can be no question of 
“releasing” him from a “contract” with “the body of the 
people.” His promise, not made until after election, could 
not possibly win him votes. For it he neither asked nor 
received a quid pro quo. It cannot, therefore, be regarded in 
any sense as a legal agreement. But has it not that high 
sanctity innerent in the word of an honest man? Surely all 
who cherish the virtues that Mr. Roosevelt has done so much 
to foster among us must hope that he will keep his promise. 
Those who know him best are sure that he will. 

The voters of this country will not, I trust, need to spend 








even “a bad quarter of an hour” in determining the sound. 
ness or unsoundness of the suggestion that, if the President 
were to receive “the summons of an entire people,” he ought 
to stifle an “over-sensitive” conscience, and to “reconsider” 
or “withdraw” his promise. To others besides yourself jt 
seems “almost inevitable. ..... that he should receive g 
nomination at the coming Republican Convention.” Indeed 
many deem it probable that he may be nominated by acclama. 
tion of the delegates. A party, however, is not the nation 
and even a unanimous party call would hardly constitute the 
conscience-compelling national demand of which you speak, 
That such a demand could come from “the American 
electorate” is highly improbable, as the following facts 
demonstrate. In the election of 1904, which gave Mr. Roose. 
velt the greatest popular victory recorded in our political 
annals, he received less than fifty-seven per cent. of the 
thirteen and a half million votes cast; in 1864, during the 
stress of civil war, Lincoln received only a trifle more than 
fifty-five per cent. of four million votes; while at the next 
election less than fifty-three per cent. of nearly five and three. 
quarter million votes were given to Grant, the military pre. 
server of the Union.—I am, Sir, &c., L. E. Oppycxg, 
New York. 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 


{To tHe EDITOR OF THE 


Sir,—The Church of Christ here to-day in this twentioth 
century, the Christian folk of our own Christian land, are 
becoming conscious (so far as their religion is a living thing) 
of a deep conviction and a deep longing, both of which 
struggle for expression as they are more and more realised, 
They are becoming conscious of a conviction that their unity 
in Christ is a fact. The know themselves to be one body 
one Church—as Christ’s disciples—in spite of much diversity 
of opinion, custom, taste, and even division in the way of 
organisation. But this is not all. They resent increasingly 
the action of those of their religious leaders who take for 
granted that attachment to such different credal and 
ceremonial forms is inconsistent with true Christian unity. 
The only Church unity that is possible for all thoughtful, 
independent, and sincere Christians is the unity of one faith 
in one Lord, and the unity of mutual trust, affection, and 
respect that obtains among fellow-disciples. Who can doubt 
that this conviction, this longing, and this resentment will 
play an important part in the religious history of the century 
on which we have now entered ? 

In my former letter to you on Prayer-book revision I was 
proud to shelter myself behind the honoured name of Bacon. 
I should like to transcribe a few more wise, strong words of 
his which have been lately brought to light by Canon 
Henson :— 

“I for my part do confess,” Bacon says,* “that in reading the 
Scriptures I could never find any such thing, but that God had 
left the like liberty to the Church Government as he hath done to 
the Civil Government, to be varied according to time and place and 
accidents. It is good we return into the ancient bonds of 
unity in the Church of God, which was ‘one faith, one baptism,’ 
and not ‘one hierarchy, one discipline.’ ” 

As all members of a national Church—wherein civil and 
ecclesiastical authority bear parental rule together, joined 
as it were in holy matrimony—it is still possible for us to realise 
this our unity. So grand and comprehensive is our ideal of 
public worship in the Church of England! And in the 
supreme head of Church and State alike we have just now in 
this favoured country one who is allowed at all hands to have 
a genius for peacemaking. God grant that he may not let 
a great, an almost unique, opportunity slip, now that he has 
given Letters of Business to Convocation with a view to Prayer- 
book revision. The balance clearly needs readjustment. The 
settlement of the Church under James I.—who can fail to see 
it now ?—had no sufficient sanction of the general conscience 
of the people behind it. The wishes of the people were 
ignored by James I. The clergy, and the clergy alone, were 
listened to. History will speak of it as a partisan triumph 
of the Landian faction of the clerical order, for such it 
undoubtedly was. 

It is, then, with a view to realising our existing unity, with a 


* «“ Certain Considerations Touching the Betier Pacification and Edification 
of the Church of ~~ (Dedicated to James I, and presented to him 
on his entrance into England.) 
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view to rebabilitating their national Church in the affectionate 
and loyal regard of the whole nation, that we plead for a Book 
of Common Prayer appropriate (in the old language “con- 
venient”) to our own times, free from stumbling-blocks either 
for learned or simple, not inconsistent with the knowledge 
God has revealed to the foremost divines of our own day, who 
are every whit as much inspired “ Ministers of His Word” to 
this generation as were any scholars, saints, or “Fathers” to 
earlier generations. One of your correspondents gave a vivid 
account a week or two ago of the feelings of a clergyman 
called upon to explain and justify the language of the Prayer- 
book as it now stands to a devout and intelligent parishioner 
who wishes to “take up” and enjoy his hitherto unrealised 
privileges, and to pass from non-conformity to conformity. 
The experience is—I speak feelingly—nothing less than 
humiliating. The number of obsolete words, thoughts, 
references, rules, is only realised in this practical way, for 
pabitual use from infancy has blunted our powers of percep- 
tion. The Church that has not faith enough to throw itself 
upon God and trust to His spirit’s guidance in the perform- 
ance of so obvious a duty can hardly expect its “candle” to 
keep its place as one of the great lights of the world.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. Davustint CREMER. 


Eccles Vicarage. 


(To Tae Eprror or tus “ Sprctaror."’] 

Sir—The Rev. Henry T. Hooper, whose letter I was glad to 
see in your last issue, denies that the Methodist Recorder is 
“the official organ” of Methodism, and affirms that the 
“Prayer-book ” is in use in every Wesleyan church. These are 
two questions of fact. The remainder of his letter is matter 
of opinion only. If you think it desirable in the interests of 
accuracy, and relevant to the subject of Prayer-book revision 
as affecting the Free Churches, perhaps you will allow me to 
say, first, that if the Methodist Recorder is not the “ official” 
organ in the strict sense in which Mr. Hooper evidently seeks 
to interpret that term, it is undeniably the most representa- 
tive organ of Methodism, and its views are entitled to corre- 
sponding weight; and secondly, that what is in use in every 
Wesleyan church is not the “ Prayer-book,” but such portions 
of what I more accurately described as “a Service-book 
founded on the Book of Common Prayer” as relate to the 
Sacraments and certain other special services. This I did not 
deny, but asserted, as the fact is, that this book is little used 
in “public worship,” a term which I was studiously careful to 
use as distinguishing the regular Sunday morning and evening 
services from those occasional services mentioned by Mr. 
Hooper.—I am, Sir, &c., WESLEYAN LAYMAN. 


[We cannot print any more letters on this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





“THE IGNORANT IMPATIENCE OF TAXATION.” 
[To tax Epitror or tae “ Spscrator.”) 
8rr,—In your issue of November 30th (p. 852) this phrase is 
attributed to Peel. Was it not Castlereagh who used it in 
1816? (“Dictionary of National Biography,” Vol. LIV., 
p. 357; Spencer Walpole’s “History,” Vol. IL, p. 336).— 
Tam, Sir, &c., REGINALD F. JONEs. 
Guild of Undergraduates, The University of Liverpool. 





A REJOINDER. 
{To tue Eprron or trax “ SproraTor.”’] 
Suz,—May I call attention to remarks made in a letter printed 
in your issue of November 23rd signed by Mr. Sydney H. Carr? 
As one of your Roman Catholic readers, I feel it incumbent 
on me to object at least to one assertion made in this letter. 
Mr. Carr states that Roman Catholics are interlopers in this 
country. A strong word,—interlopers! He does not back up 
this assertion by quoting any authority. As it happens, in 
my own district of Yorkshire I have a visible proof that 
Roman Catholics are not interlopers. Briefly, I may state 
that in the neighbourhood of Whitby there are Catholic 
families holding an unbroken tradition from pre-Reformation 
times. Through long periods of persecution and poverty 
there has never been wanting a Roman Catholic priest in the 
districts of Ugthorpe and Egton to administer the Sacra- 
ments. All through the Reformation epoch the forefathers 
(poor farmers mostly) of many of our Catholics in this 
district were holding the old faith. One constantly hears 





the expression, “Such-and-such a family have always been 
Catholics.” At Egton Bridge to-day there is an important 
Roman Catholic, but no Anglican, church. Surely the word 
“ interlopers ” is too strong for a body of people with these far- 
reaching traditions? What of the more important families 
who retained the old faith during troubled times,—the 
Howards, the Scropes, the Vavasours, the Herries? Are all 
these ancient houses pinning their faith to an intruder ? 
Pope St. Gregory and St. Augustine, were you also inter- 
lopers ? I desire to write in no controversial spirit; merely I 
wish to claim for my co-religionists, who have gone through 
so many trials and made so many sacrifices for their ancient 
faith, some better title than “interlopers.” Are our Roman 
Catholic brothers in Treland, in Canada, and in all the various 
Colonies intruders? Surely we have many Anglican friends 
who can give us a fairer name.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Crescent Avenue, Whitby. Hrrst WALKER. 





“THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY.” 
{To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I observe a letter by Mr. Alison Phillips on the subject 
of his article in Vol. X. of “The Cambridge Modern History.” 
Without desiring to enter into the question raised as to the 
review in the Spectator, I might perhaps be permitted to give 
an opinion on the value of that article. As one who has, ina 
humble way, tried to elucidate some part of the period 
traversed by Mr. Phillips's article, and who has had occasion 
to read much of the original sources at the Record Office, I 
perused his article with great care. I can only say that, to 
one acquainted with the period at first hand, the depth, 
originality, and mastery of material displayed by Mr. Alison 
Phillips are in the highest degree impressive. Very often the 
balance of a sentence or the nice choice of an epithet alone 
shows these traces, but the whole chapter gives a clear and 
consistent account of a period very little known hitherto to 
English historians, and presents, moreover, the only really 
intelligible account of Castlereagh’s later policy ever revealed 
to the English public. I believe that the testimony which 
may be given by one who has to some extent worked over the 
same materials will not be lessened in its weight when I state 
also that I do not agree with all Mr. Alison Phillips's con- 
clusions.—I am, Sir, &., H. W. V. TemMPERLey. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 





“THEOPHRASTUS SUCH.” 
{To Tus Epiror oF Tax “SeRcraTor.”) 

Srz,—In “ Reminiscences of George Eliot,” a paper contained 
in Mr. Frederic MHarrison’s interesting volume called 
“Memories and Thoughts,” I came upon the following 
sentence: “ But ‘Theophrastus Such’—where the queer title 
came from I know not—was not an adequate expression of her 
[George Eliot's] powers.” The criticism I fully accept, but, 
unless I am mistaken, the origin of the title is obvious.’ I 
believe that George Eliot had been reading “ The Characters 
of Theophrastus,” either in the original or in a translation, as 
a preparatory study for her own character sketches, and she 
could not fail to notice that almost every “ Character” begins 
with describing its subject as rovodrds ris ofos x.r.A. For instance, 
“The boor is such a man as to do this, that, and the rest.” 
Hence I suggest came the “queer title,’ “Theophrastus 
Such.’’—I am, Sir, &e., | a me 








POETRY. 


THE SHIP OF FOOLS. 
WE are those fools who could not rest 
In the dull earth we left behind, 
But burned with passion for the West 
And drank strange frenzy from its wind. 
The world where wise men live at ease 
Fades from our unregretful eyes, 
And blind across uncharted seas 
We stagger on our enterprise. 





The beautiful fierce billows leap 

Like white-fanged wolves about our prow, 
Where Mary, with her Christ asleep, 

Is carved to hear the wanderer’s vow. 
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The thirsty decks have drunk our blood, 
Our hands are tettered from the oar ; 
Wan ghosts upon a spectral flood 
We drive towards a phantom shore. 


And we have sailed in haunted seas, 
Dreadful with voices; where the mast 
Gleamed blue with deathlights, and the breeze 
Bore madness ; and have gazed aghast 
To see beyond our splintered spars 
That rattled in the wild typhoon, 
A heaven strange with tawny stars 
And monstrous with an alien moon. 


Lean, naked, bruised, like famished slaves 
We shiver at the sweeps; each one 
A jest for all the scornful waves, 
And food for laughter to the sun; 
But never voice nor deathlight flare 
Nor moon shall lure us with their spell; 
Our eyes are calm as God, and stare 
Defiance in the face of Hell. 


The worn sbip reels, but still unfurled 
Our tattered ensign flouts the skies ; 

And doomed to prudence by a world 
Of little men grown mean and wise, 

The old earth laughs for joy to find 
One purple folly left to her, 

Where glimmers down the riotous wind 
The flag of the adventurer ! 


O watchman leaning from the mast, 

What of the night? The shadows flec; 
The stars grow pale, the storm is past, 

A blood-red sunrise stains the sea. 
At length, at length, O dauntless wills, 

O dreamers’ hearts that naught could tame, 
Superb amid majestic hills 

The domes of Eldorado flame! 

Sr. Joun Lvcas. 
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DR. JOHN BROWN’S LETTERS.* 


Ir it were given to those who write to choose the fate of their 
reputation, many would select the lot of the author of Rab and 
his Friends. He is assured of immortality as are few greater 
writers, because of something extraordinarily winning and 
endearing in the soul which is reflected in his pages. He was 
not a conscientious artist,—indeed, he was scarcely an artist 
at all. A busy Edinburgh doctor, he went his wholesome, 
breezy way about life, with a great capacity for friendship 
and delight in simple things. Half by accident, he began to 
write down his experiences and opinions, and the world took 
them at once to its heart. There is no mistake about that 
fame, which, as Stevenson plaintively said, was won with such 
careless ease; and the basis of it is the personality which 
inspires every line he wrote. Since Scott he is almost the 
most lovable of writers. He can sound without mawkishness 
deeps of sentiment when another man would make himself 
ridiculous. In Ruskin’s words, he was “a good Scotchman of 
the old classic breed,’ —or, to take another simile from the same 
source, a Holbein with Carpaccio’s tenderness. Whinstone 
common-sense and a mind of great acumen were joined with 
a womanly gentleness and a curious delicacy of enjoyment,— 
a combination not wholly unfamiliar in the North. As the 
main thing was the man, we welcomed this volume of private 
letters in the hope of further revelations of a character of 
which we can never grow tired. We have not been dis- 
appointed. It is very good fare which his son and Dr. Forrest 
have provided for us. These three hundred and twenty-seven 
letters are like a continuation of the Horae. The style is 
precisely the same,—the same use of italics (dating from his 
twentieth year), the same gusty rhetoric, the same careless 
phrases, as exquisite in their simplicity as any you will find 
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in Lamb. At the end are printed a number of letters to | 


Dr. Bréwn from such correspondents as Ruskin, Thackeray, 





* Ietters of Dr. John Brown, Edited by his Son and D, W. Forrest, D.D, 
London: A. and C. Black. [10s. 6d. net.] 


Mark Twain, Oliver Wendell Holmes, R. H. Hutton Lord 
Cockburn, and Dean Stanley. Some of these were old frietde 
some had never seen him, but all slip naturally into the 
language of affection. The editors have done their task well : 
but we may be allowed to suggest one emendation for a a 
edition. A note to the word “mosscheeper” on p. 37 gives 
the equivalent as “ marsh-titmouse,” a bird you will search 
long for on a Peeblesshire upland. The mosscheeper ig the 
common meadow pipit. 

The letters are full of self-criticism, for consciousness of 
defects was as much in him as unconsciousness of merit, 
He declares that he tends to excess in praise, which is perhaps 
true. He was an idealist who saw so clearly the good in his 
fellows that he forgot to look for the ill. “ My two cardinal 
vices,” he says elsewhere, “are a tendency to preaching and 
fine writing, and something which in any one else I would call 
affectation ; and for not calling it so, I can give you no reason 
except that I am not conscious of it at the time; but this you 
know is not the test.” He was not the descendant of a long 
line of Scotch ministers for nothing. He hated to give pain, 
and at the same time he had a burning faith within him; so 
he praised while he preached. We do not deny that now and 
then he strikes a false note, but his robustness and honesty 
carry him through. He had no patience with a mandlin 
introspective philosophy of life. ‘“ He must eat more of beef,” 
he says of an artist, “and drink more of Bass, and walk ten 
miles a day and row four.” A sincere piety dwelt side by 
side with a pagan worship of Nature. The letters are full 
of sentences like this: “I am going out to Callands to-day 
for the no other purpose of being all alone in the open 
air on the common road for 5 hours, and have a long and full- 
length think with myself.” Of dogs and all animals he was 
the champion and interpreter, and nearly every page has an 
allusion to some ‘Duchic’ or ‘Puck.’ As for his letters to 
children, for gay nonsense they would be difficult to match in 
that not very extensive class of literature. A stout “ Volun- 
tary” and Liberal, he was not very tolerant of most people’s 
politics, for he hated cant and formulas, even the formula of 
Whiggery. “Though there is good in it, it must go the way 
of all formulas—to the devil, and we must have a new Birth.” 
Sometimes he is a pessimist :—‘ This household franchise and 
ballot are not needed, and are perilous experiments, like 
yoking unbroken horses into the coach and making them the 
leaders.” But on the whole, optimism triumphed. “God 
worketh in us all, bad and good, Dizzies and Gladstones and 
Jowetts, to will and to do of His good pleasure.” In his 
youth he had thought Brougham the “biggest man of his 
time,” but this admiration did not last. The political game 
dirtied the players too much. “I like Gladstone, and I 
don’t,” is a type of his attitude to them all. 

Most of his criticisms, as was to be expected, are on litera- 
ture. He admired, when he did admire, intensely. Ruskin 
was an old and dear friend, but he found flaws in his idol. 
“TI once thought him very nearly a god; I find we must cross 
the River before we get at our gods.” Elsewhere he says: 
“TI am sure be has wings under his flannel jacket; he is nota 
man, but a stray angel, who had singed his wings a little and 
tumbled into our sphere. He has all the arrogance, insight, 
unreasonableness, and spiritual ‘sheen’ of a celestial.” Of 
Dickens he was scarcely appreciative. He is “a child of genius, 
but only a child.” The publication of Forster's Life revealed 
to him a real dislike of both novelist and biographer,— 
“ Dickens so hard and exacting in his egoism, so self-centred, 
his falsetto pathos, his caricature run mad.” He thought 
him “softest outside, hardest at the core,”—the opposite, in a 
word, of Thackeray, upon whom he has written many eloquent 
and discriminating eulogies. He had a Scotch intolerance of 
a parade of feeling without the hard rock of good sense 
showing through, and books like Alion Locke made him very 
angry indeed. He disliked Disraeli; Bulwer Lytton (in- 
tensely); he thought Longfellow a “sort of male Mrs. 
Hemans”; and he was never quite certain about Browning. 
George Eliot made him uncomfortable. “I don’t like her 
style of mind and feeling. There are too many big 
words and hints of superknowledge, and there is 
a sort of coarse George Sandism, without her amazing 
genius and beauty of word.” His sympathies in literature 
had limitations, but within these few men were more 
discerning. At a time when Lowell was little thought of 
he appreciated his value, and he wrote with enthusiasm of 
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s poem which can scarcely be overpraised, Principal Shairp’s 
“Bush aboon Traquair”: “I would rather have been the man 
to write it than Gladstone with all his greatness and good- 
ness.” He liked the fine manners and good company of 
literature, for, as he said, “ good writing, like good breeding, 
comes from keeping good company.” He would have agreed 
with Aristotle that great art must follow the main march of 
the human affections. At his best, there is acuteness beneath 
the simplicity of his criticism :— 

“You must see the Raeburns,—quite wonderful for honest, 
living, delightful work, manly and womanly, all of them, and all 
in their best moods. ‘ ‘I'he Macnab’ simply the perfection of the 
Heelond chieftain and ruffian, anl snuffer, and ebriosus. But 
there is a want; I don’t know what to call it, but it is what Sir 
Joshua and Gainsborough have—an ethereal something. I 
suppose we should call it the ideal. He, Sir Henry, gives the 
idea, the thing seen, of the man; he hardly reaches to the 
ideal—the unseen, and imagined, and yet true.” 

We cannot resist, in conclusion, quoting a Scotch story. It 
js not new, but Dr. John Brown, as almost the last Scottish 
man of letters in the old true sense, tells such a tale with a 
different accent from the moderns :— 

“A parish fool was crossing an upland moor, and was observed 
by a shepherd going and kneeling behind a fail-dyke. The 
shepherd crept up to the other side, and heard Jock Gray howling 
out a desperate confession of his depravity, ending with: ‘ And, 
© Lord, if ye were to gar this fail-dyke fa’ this very momeat and 
smoor me, it wad be nae mair than I deserve,’—upon which the 
shepherd sent it over upon him. He got up in a fury, all over 
stour, and yelled out: ‘ A gey-like world this, whan a body canna 
say a thing in joke but it’s ta’on up in airnest!’” 





THE SWAN OF LICHFIELD.* 

Miss Sewarp’s name is a familiar one to readers of 
eighteenth-century memoirs and letters, though doubtless 
in the majority of cases the familiarity does not extend 
further than to the name. She appears somewhat dimly 
in Boswell; she flits for a minute or two through Fanny 
Burney’s diary; she is mentioned more than once by Horace 
Walpole, and always with a laugh. Her own letters, pub- 
lished after her death, in accordance with the directions of 
ber will, in six bulky volumes, are certainly not calculated to 
inspire a closer acquaintance; and her collected poems—“a 
formidable monument of mediocrity,” which Scott found 
himself obliged to edit—could hardly fail to freeze the zeal 
of the most intrepid explorer. Mr. E. V. Lucas, however, is 
endowed with an intrepidity very much above the common,— 
a light-hearted intrepidity, which has not only carried him 
successfully through the desert of Miss Seward’s writings, 
but has even enabled him to bring back from his journey a 
collection of relics and curiosities for which every reader will 
ke grateful. “The Swan of Lichfield,” as her contemporary 
admirers called her, belongs to that class of persons who are 
interesting by virtue of their very fatnity, who deserve notice 
simply as colossal figures of fun. “There never was anything 
so entertaining or so dull!” Horace Walpole exclaims in one 
of his letters, and the phrase fits “the Swan” to perfection. 
Her endless self-complucence, ber infinite affectations, her 
poses amd her pretensions, her unfathomable ignorance, 
her inconceivable lack of taste,—all these qualities make her 
either intolerable or delightful, according to one’s point of 
view. Mr. Lucas’s point of view—and none of his readers 
ean fail to share it—commands a wide prospect of flourishing 
alsurdities, disposed and variegated in such a manner as 
never to distress the eye. Mr. Lucas is a master of the 
difficult arts of selection and suppression. He has succeeded 
in crowding his pages with a multitude of amusing details 
and good stories and curious pieces of information; and he 
has succeeded no less in passing lightly and tactfully over the 
enormous number of facts connected with Miss Seward’s 
history and writings which, to use Mrs. Carlyle’s phrase, “ it 
would be interesting not to state.” 

The cirele in which Miss Seward lived and moved was made 
up for the most part of second-rate celebrities and third-rate 
poets. It was a sentimental circle, where mutual adoration 
was the rule, and “fine writing” took the place of common 
speech. Miss Seward herself was always in an ecstasy either 
of feeling or of flattery, and she came in for her full share of 
worship from the lips of her friends. “As long as the names 
of Garrick, of Johnson, and of Seward sball endure,” wrote 
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one of her admirers, “Lichfield will live renowned.” And 
another declared that 
“The British muse brings, with triumphant aim, 
Her richest tablet, graced with Seward's name.” 
Among the most ardent of her votaries was Hayley, the once 
famous author of “The Triumphs of Temper,” whose verse, 
if we are to believe Miss Seward, “ breathea a more creative 
aud original genius than even the brilliant Pope.” The alliance 
of the two poets was the occasion of some amusing lines from 
“the witty and wicked pen” of Dr. Mansel, who summarised 
their mutual admiration as follows :— 
“* Miss Seward—Pride of Sussex, England’s glory, 
Mr. Hayley, that is you. 
Mr. Hayley— Ma’am, you carry all before ye, 
Trust me, Lichfield swan, you do, 
Miss Seward—Ode dramatic, epic, sonnet, 
Mr. Hayley, you're divine. 
Mr. Hayley— Ma'am, I'll give my word upon it, 
You yourself are—all the nine.” 
Unfortunately, however, this warmth of friendship was not 
destined to endure. For some unexplained reason, Hayley 
grew cool, and Miss Seward grew cool as well. “I feel,” she 
wrote, with un exquisite mixture of metaphors, “tbat the 
silver cord of our amity is loosening at more links than one.” 
It was true; but the Swan was by no means unprovided with 
consolations, When Hayley failed her, she could always be 
sure of sympathy from the less dazzling genius of Mr. Whalley 
or Mr. Saville; or she could seek relicf in the exercise of her 
“ Siddonian ” powers of reading aloud bad poetry among select 
and titled audiences; or she could fly to the Etruscan vase 
at Bath-Easton, drop into it a copy of verses, and be certain 
of being rewarded with a myrtle crown in which to walk upon 
the terrace in company with Lady Miller—* Mrs. Calliope 
Miller,” Horace Walpole called her—and “ sprightly Winford” 
(the author of the Hobby Horse), and “the Nymph of 
Dronfield” (the author of the Invocation to the Comic Muse), 
and even, perhaps, “time-honoured Graves” (the author of 
the Spiritual Quixote). But Miss Seward’s friends were not 
all poets. One of the most remarkable of her acquaiutances 
was Thomas Day, who deserves remembrance on otber scores 
than that of having written Sandford and Merton. Day was 
one of those queer figurea who, with the spread of railroads 
and science and uniform education, have fled for ever from 
the earth; he was an eccentric,—when eccentricity meant 
something more than the wearing of unusual waistcoats; be 
was a character whom one would expect to find in a novel by 
Smollett, and nowhere else. Having made up his mind to 
marry, Day decided that the wisest course be could take 
would be to bring up under his own supervision a small girl 
who should ultimately become his wife. “Sabrina,” as she 
was called, was thirteen years old, and her education was 
certainly sufficiently rigorons, But the experiment did not 
succeed. Sabrina’s spirit, Miss Seward tells us, 
“could not be armed against the dread of pain, and the appear- 
ance of danger. When he dropped melted sealing-wax upon her 
arms she did not endure it heroically, nor when he fired at her 
petticoats pistols which she believed to be charged with balls, 
could she help starting aside, or suppress her screams. When he 
tried her fidelity in secret-keeping, by telling her of well-invented 
dangers to himself, in which greater danger would result from its 
being discovered that he was aware of them, he once or twice 
detected her having imparted them to the servants, or to her 
play-fellows.” 
Sabrina never became Day’s wife, and he himself fell in love 
with another young lady, who treated him no less cruelly than 
he had treated Sabrina. She declared that she would have 
nothing to say to him until he could dance, fence, and ride; 
and the poor man went off to Lyons in order to learn these 
accomplishments from a French master :— 

“T have seen him,” wrote Lovell Edgeworth, “stand between 
two boards, which reached from the ground higher than his 
knees: these boards were adjusted with screws, so as barely to 
permit him to bend his knees, and to rise up or sink down. By 
these means M. Huise proposed to force Mr. Day’s knees outward ; 
but his screwing was in vain. He succeeded in torturing his 
patient ; but original formation, and inveterate habit, resisted all 
his endeavours at personal improvement. I could not help 
pitying my philosophic friend, pent up in durance vile for hours 
together, with his feet in the stocks, a book in his hand, and 
contempt in his heart.” 

Naturally enough, when Day returned to England the lady 
would have none of him. Thomas Day, blackguard, she suid, 
had pleased her more than Thomas Day, gentleman. In the 
end he married, “ in spite of ber wealth and petite figure, both 
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of which he disliked,” a Miss Milnes, “who was known as 
Minerva.” 

Miss Seward herself never married: she remained faithful 
to the Muses; and some of Mr. Lucas’s most amusing 
excerpts are those in which the poetess appraises her fellows 
in the craft of letters. “The Ancient Mariner,” she says, “is 
the greatest quiz of a composition I ever met with,” though 
she allows that “ it has very fine strokes of genius.” But she 
is at her best on Wordsworth :— 

“Surely Wordsworth must be as mad as was ever the poet 

Lee. Those volumes of his, which you were so good to give me, 
have excited, by turns, my tenderest and warm admiration, my 
contemptuous astonishment and disgust. Tho two latter rose to 
their utmost height while I read about his dancing daffodils, ten 
thousand, as he says, in high dance in the breeze beside the river, 
whose waves dance with them, and the poet’s heart, we are told, 
danced too. Then he proceeds to say, that in tue hours of pensive 
contemplation, these same capering flowers flash in his memory, 
and his heart, losing its cares, dances with them again. Surely if 
his worst foe had chosen to caricature this egotistic manufacturer 
of metaphysic importance upon trivial themes, he could not have 
done it more effectually!” 
Miss Seward could not be taken in; she knew what fine 
writing really was, and for the best of reasons,—she practised 
it herself, This is how she describes her sensations in front 
of a cage of lions at a menagerie :— 

“ My consciousness of safety luxuriates beneath the secure view 
of these sublimely terrible animals, in the sound of their howl 
and their roar; while devout thankfulness for our climate’s 
blessed exemptions exalts and sanctifies the gratulation of 
egotism.” 

That is fine; but the Swan was at her best when she was 
sentimental :— 

“Ah dear Mr. Whalley,” she ejaculates in one of her letters, 
“what a rapid, what a never till then sensation took possession of 
my soul! fervent, instantaneous affection rushing upon my heart 
for a being whom, the preceding moment, I had considered as a 
stranger! Involuntarily I seized his hand and burst into tears, 
exclaiming ‘Do I then indeed behold the very child of dear lost 
Honora ?’” 

One can understand well enough that Miss Seward gave Scott, 
with whom she corresponded, “a most unsentimental horror for 
sentimental letters.” But Scott seems to have had a genuine 
liking for her; and that perhaps speaks more in her favour 
than anything else. It would be impossible to think altogether 
ill of any one who was a friend of Scott’s. Doubtless Miss 
Seward’s works were the worst part of her, and she would have 
done well for her own reputation if, instead of leaving them in 
her will to be published by Constable, she had burnt them,— 
for then she would at least have been forgotten. But 
“The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones,”— 
although, after all, one must not be too hard even on Miss 
Seward’s writings, for without them we should never have 


had Mr. Lucas’s book. 





THE FOREIGN LEGION 

THE experiences with the French Foreign Legion which Mr. 
Manington relates ih this volume began seventeen years ago, 
and lasted for the usual period of five years. A good deal of 
progress has been made in the art of French colonisation since 
then, particularly in French Indo-China, but nevertheless this 
narrative is very opportune at a moment when the attention 
of the world is turned to Morocco and Algeria, where the 
famous Legion is at work. Judging from his book, we should 
say that Mr. Manington is the best kind of adventurer,— 
courageous, cultivated, sympathetic, and extremely good- 
humoured. Though well under forty years of age, he has 
been a student in France and Germany, a medical student in 
Paris, a soldier in Algeria and Tonquin, a man of commerce 
in Indo-China, and an interpreter, traveller, and journalist in 
South China, besides pursuing temporary occupations in Japan 
and the Philippines. 

When Mr. Manington offered himself in Paris for enlist- 
ment in the Legion, the recruiting officer, half kindly, half 
cynical, tried to dissuade him :— 

“TI uncovered as I entered the room, and saluted him with the 
stereotyped ‘Bonjour, Monsieur /’ to which he nodded a response, 
and, without further preamble, said: ‘So you are desirous of 
enlisting in one of the Régiments Etrangers?’—‘ Yes, sir,’ I 
replied.— Since when have you come to that decision?’ This 
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unexpected question rather nonplussed me, but regaining my 
composure I answered with apparent coolness: ‘Oh! sincg 
yesterday. He smiled, and then said, to my astonishment and 
anger: ‘ Eh bien! you are a fool, my friend. Ah! that hurts you 
doesn’t it p? (I had flushed at his observation). ‘Sure proof that 
stern discipline would not suit you,’ he continued. Then in a 
softened and more kindly tone he rattled along so quickly that 
there was no chance of putting in a word: ‘Sacré bleu! The 
Legion—why, you don’t know what it is. Well, I will tell you— 
hard work—hard knocks—hard discipline, and no thanks. And 
how does it end? Your throat cut by some thieving Arab if you 
have luck; if not, wounded, and then his women make sausage 
meat of you. In Tonquin the same sort of thing—only worse 
with fever and sunstroke into the bargain. A bad business ! yes, 
a bad business!’ Then his voice took quite a paternal tone, and 
he continued: ‘ You look like a gentleman —you are one, I’m sure 
Mind you, I don’t mean to say there are not others over there— 
there are many—poor fellows! Your family, too—think of them 
—such a sudden decision. Sapristi! and all for some trifling 
bétise, sans doute. A petticoat, I’ll swear—don't deny it—I have 
been young also—a faithless sweetheart—Pish! ‘here are a 
thousand others who would be delighted to console you. No! 
No! A good dinner, the Moulin Rouge, and to-morrow you will 
be cured, sacré bleu!’ He laughed, and added: ‘Try that; and 
if to-morrow you still feel the cravings for a military career, well, 
come and see me.’” 

Mr. Manington did come again on the morrow, and within a 
few days he was a member of the remarkable regiment which 
was created in the early “thirties” of last century. It was 
composed then chiefly of foreign adventurers who poured into 
Algeria to pick up the spoils of the French invasion. It 
justly acquired a reputation for courage, even for reckless. 
ness, and it has never lost it. It has served in Algeria, 
the Crimea, Mexico, Tonquin, Formosa, and Madagascar; 
MacMahon, Canrobert, Chanzy, Négrier, and Servitre were 
members of it in their time; and a typical legionary later 
was the gallant but rather feckless Colonel de Villebois- 
Mareuil (whose name, by the way, Mr. Manington gives 
wrongly), who dreamed of somehow winning glory for France 
in the South African War, and lost his life after giving a 
good deal of questionable advice to the Boers. In the Franco- 
German War it was the Legion which saved the Army of the 
Loire by defending Orleans till it was practically annihilated, 
—its oasualties were seventy-five per cent. At one time 
criminals who fled their own country used to try to lose their 
identity in the Legion; but universal photography and the 
anthropometrical tests of M. Bertillon have changed all 
that. To-day the Legion, or rather the two Foreign 
Regiments, are composed of unemployed, men broken by 
their own follies, officers who have been forced to leave 
their own armies, deserters, and pure adventurers. It is a 
cosmopolitan body; among the deserters from European 
armies, the greater part are Germans. Originally the Legion 
had its own artillery and engineers, but in the “fifties” it 
became exclusively an infantry corps. In 1885 it was re- 
arranged in two regiments of four battalions each; and in 
1895 the four battalions were increased to five. Mr. 
Manington tells how the marching powers of the legionaries 
are worked up by gradual stages, so that the Legion marches 
even better, perhaps, than any regiment of the best-marching 
army in the world. Most French soldiers wear no socks when 
route-marching; others wear a triangular piece of linen 
called a chaussette russe. The author found from experience 
that the plan of keeping the foot bare inside the boot was the 
best, provided that the boot fitted well and was greased into 
the suppleness of indiarubber. 

Naturally there must often be a mixture of motives in 
mercenaries who are not fighting for their own country. The 
author tells an anecdote in point. A Belgian named Mertens 
during a fight in Algeria stood on some ramparts under a 
terrible fire, and waving the Tricolour to cheer on the Legion, 
shouted, “ Vive la Belgique! Vive la Légion!” He received 
the médaille militaire for his gallantry, and it is said that 
Admiral Courbet when congratulating him remarked: “ You 
would have had the Legion of Honour if you had cried ‘ Vive 
la France!’” The author suggests that the latter part is a 
soldier’s yarn, and we have no doubt that he is right. 

After learning to be a soldier in Algeria, Mr. Manington 
volunteered for service in Tonquin and was accepted. It was 
during his service there that M. de Lanessan was appointed 
Governor, and pulled French colonisation in the Far East out 
of the disrepute into which it had fallen at home. Mr. 
Manington blames M. de Lanessan for siding with the civilian 
officials against the soldiers, whose expert advice he under- 
valued. We can only say that this was a defect of very good 
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qualities in M. de Lanessan. The soldier is not essentially a 
good coloniser in an administrative sense, though his services 
are often indispensable to the work; he is a good servant, but 
a bad master. If the principle M. de Lanessan had in mind 
was to place the government in civilian hands, he was 
unquestionably right. The Japanese did not begin to make 
progress in Formosa till they changed the military complexion 
of the administration. Of course, when M. de Lanessan 
disregarded expert military advice in matters on which it 
was the business of soldiers to advise he was wrong. But 
it is very easy to confuse the two things. The one important 
fact is that M. de Lanessan, as the author fully admits, 
turned the tide of French fortunes in the Far East. Since 
then M. Rousseau, M. Doumer (who contested the Presi- 
dency with M. Fallitres), and others have helped French 
Indo-China further along the right road by following the 
Lanessan policy. Mr. Manington’s descriptions of the jungle- 
fighting in Tonquin during the revolt which he helped to 
suppress are admirably real and vivid. There is no vain or 
perverse stressing of the incidents ; they are just the thing itself. 
We may quote one passage, which describes how a leader of 
the revolt was tracked down to a native’s hut. The owner of 
the hut stood outside on guard as the legionaries advanced :— 


“We spread out and advanced toward him. ‘The lu-thuong/ 
(headman). Opium drunk,’ said Tho, ‘Surrender to us!’ The 
native spat at him, jerked up his weapon, fired at the Doy, and 
missed him, Already he had pulled back the lever, preparing to 
shoot again, when Lipthay’s rifle spoke. His weapon fell with a 
clang to the tiles, and, his two hands clasped to his breast, he 
staggered back against the screen, which gave way, and fell 
doubled up under the verandah. With his back against the wall 
of the house, he watched us as we came to the door. His mouth 
opened, and he tried to curse: ‘ De-oh/... de-oh!’ Then he 
coughed, and a rush of blood choked his words. He toppled over 
on his side as our three rifle-butts, descending on its surface, 
splintered the wooden door of his abode. He had done his best 
to defend his guest. The scene inside was a strarge one. We 
had expected resistance, but found none, and were perhaps dis- 
appointed in consequence. Ona big wooden couch, and inside a 
green mosquito-curtain, lay a man, dressed in cream-coloured 
silk. Beside him was a tray on which I saw the little silver box, 
the skewers and the lamp. The latter was burning, and the 
brilliant stream of sunshine pouring through the broken door 
seemed to drown its flicker. The man’s face was long and 
emaciated, and, as the light struck it, I noticed that his skin was 
very fair for a native, that he wore a green silk turban, and that 
his hair was carefully rolled. The finger-nails of his left hand, 
which held the pipe over the flame, were very long; that of the 
little finger being at least 4 inches. On the index finger of the 
same hand was a massive gold ring. Beside him lay a woman, 
who was tending the opium, even as I had seen Ba do a few 
hours earlier. She was dressed in a long stole-like garment of 
bright green. Neither of the pair moved or looked towards us, 
and for a few seconds their indifference to our presence seemed 
complete and contemptuous. When he had finished the pipe he 
had been smoking, he sat up and nodded to Tho, who saluted him 
in the vernacular, saying as he did so: ‘ Linh-binh, you must 
surrender and come with us. Fools, but not grave men, resist the 
‘Cannot I die now?’ he said to Tho. ‘No! 
no! we are to take you alive. Such are the orders which must be 
obeyed.’ Then to me: ‘Camarade, you who are as strong as an 
ox, will you hold his arms behind his back one little moment ?’” 


We understand that Mr. Manington is seeking adventure in 
anew place. He ought to write his next book more promptly. 





THE DEATH OF VIRGIL.* 
Or commentators, critics, and translators Virgil has found, 
perhaps, too many. They burden not only our shelves but 
our minds, weighing down fancy and imagination with their 
heavy bulk. But there is nothing ponderous or oppressive 
about this slender volume of less than seventy pages. The 
writer is, indeed, well equipped with learning, but he “ wears it 
lightly,” and has the happy sense that, in interpreting a poet, 
a line of poetry may be of as much value as a sheet of prose. 
He does not, for instance, formally criticise Lucretius, but he 
makes Virgil describe how his great master “fascinated” him by 
“The levin and the thunder of his line 

Reverberant in the rout of ignorance 

Beyond the blazing battlements of heaven,” 
and so compresses a wealth of comment into twenty words. 
Or take this account of Catullus :-— 

“ Now mocking his own sparrow’s little language 

With dainty pipe; now, like the nightingale, 

Sobbing the love or woe that wrung his heart ; 

Now, like a hawk, screaming and swooping nobly 

At high or low that crossed his fantasy.” 


Surely this exactly hits the mark, and is not only true com- 
ment, but comment touched with that poetic sympathy 
without which mere scholarship is cold and dead. And then 
look at these opening words of Virgil's dying soliloquy :— 
“ Now help me, all high thoughts and all ye gods, 

To make my soul, and cleanse me ere my hour, 

From something of the soilure of this world, 

Corporeal grosaness, folly and sin, that creep 

Into the spirit’s grain, and clog and grime 

With earthly residue the soul’s pure essence, 

That sparkle from the divine element 

Whose flamelet flickers in this: lamp of\ flesh ; 

Se fitter grow, after brief purgatory, 

Entrance to find to these Elysian elds, 

With their green pleasaunces and ampler air, 

And walk the lucent lawns of Paradise 

Wearing the white wreath of the justified.” 
There is nothing new in the substance of these lines. They 
are almost all borrowed from the Sixth Aeneid; but the 
borrowing is done in Virgil's own manner. The writer takes 
Virgil’s thoughts and makes them his own. He transmutes 
them into something which is at once old and new, endowing 
them, as it were, with a second youth and a fresh illumina- 
tion. Or, again, consider this passage in which the poet tells 
how he had “ yearned” after a knowledge of God :-— 

“ Groping and feeling if haply I might find Him, 

Who, if He is, is sure not far away. 

But in this world I now shall never know, 

Perchance had neyer known, perchance shall know 

On that Elysian plain; now only stand 

Like those sad wraiths that by the Stygian stream 

Crane from the marge, and ever pray to ferry, 

With passionate palms forth-flung, to the further shore.” 
The last three lines will charm, we think, even when placed 
beside the wonder of the original; but the felicity of the render. 
ing is, perhaps, not more admirable than the insight which 
thus brings almost the most famous phrase in Virgil into 
intimate union with the language of St. Paul, and places it, 
so interpreted, on the poet’s dying lips. We must not, how- 
ever, mar Dr. Warren’s work by wresting any more quotations 
from their proper setting, but be content warmly to recom- 
mend it to all who love Virgil. They may find here and there 
some duller lines, for the writer has sometimes cramped him- 
self by a too careful regard for his authorities, but they will 
certainly also find very much that helps them to understand 
Virgil better, just because it is itself penetrated with the 
fine and subtle spirit of Virgil’s own poetry. 





WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE.* 
TuIs is essentially a book the proof of which is in the reading 
of it, for its title is slightly suggestive of “ parochialism,” and 
that literary tittle-tattle which all too commonly finds shelter 
under the name of biography. The author, indeed, is careful 
to disclaim all intention of writing a biography of the poet, 
and it is obvious from the outset of the book that he has 
attempted something much more valuable,—namely, if a word 
may be coined, a “ sociography.” From a knowledge of the 
men whom Wordsworth owned as his friends, and perhaps still 
more from a knowledge of those upon whom he would not 
bestow that title of which he was so conservative, we are able 
to obtain an insight alike into the strength and limitations 
of his character that no purely biographical study can afford 
That individual reserve, coupled with a whole-hearted belief 
in the fellowship of man, that essential stoicism, in short, which 
marked him for its own, can best be realised by an exumination 
of the natures of those who really entered his “ circle,” and of 
those who never came nearer than a measurable distance of 
the circumference. And further, when we realise why 
it was that Wordsworth could cherish an affection for 
Coleridge to the end, and yet could never feel at ease in 
the company of Carlyle, we have learned something of import- 
ance about the fundamental character of all three. Herein 
lies the chief charm of Mr. Rannie’s work, for, without any 
indiscriminate classing of men into schools and sets, he 
tells us enough, and not more than enough, of the lives, 
peculiarities, aims, achievements, and failures of Southey, 
Coleridge, Lamb, De Quincey, and their contemporaries to 
enable us to realise clearly how far the somewhat loose word 
“circle” is, and how far it is not, applicable to them and to 
Wordsworth as its “centre.” Mr. Rannie is no bigoted 
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Wordsworthian. The poet naturally forms the central theme 
of the book, but in the interesting and penetrating criticism 
of his poetry and character which abounds throughout there 
is no trace of the bias of hero-worship. The inconsistency of 
Wordsworth, his almost offensive reserve, his egotism, and 
the inequality of his achievement all receive due notice. 
“Wordsworth is, indeed, strangely unequal; didacticism in him 
again and again breaks bounds; truth wearies instead of 
delighting with its beauty; inspiration rubs shoulders with 
what looks very like platitude. But for all that, if Words- 
worth’s philosophy is an illusion, his poetry is not worth 
much. If it isa disservice to him to reprint The Excursion 
and The Prelude, Jeffrey's estimate was after all not so wide 
of the mark.” Mr. Rannie’s reply to the common charge that 
in striving after simplicity Wordsworth sometimes succeeds 
merely in losing dignity is interesting because it is almost 
paradoxical. “As for the Idiot Boy,” he says, “about which 
a great many foolish things have been said, it is really as 
humorous as John Gilpin, and seems to stand as little in need 
of apology. The intrinsic dignity of the two situations 
seems about equal; and if the fun of the Idiot Boy is less 
apparent and less rollicking than that of John Gilpin, its 
atmosphere and local colouring are more poetic, and it counts 
for much as a rendering of life and landscape. It is one of 
Wordsworth’s most inspired and inevitable poems.” The 
interest of the book is increased by the inclusion of twelve 
excellent photographic reproductions. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THe Right Rev. Monsignor Canon Moyes undertakes the 
defence of the Papal Encyclical against Modernism in the 
Nineteenth Century in an ably written article. The pith of 
his argument is summed up in the assertion that “in the 
face of this root principle of denial [of the intervention of the 
Divine Reality in history] and of its rigorous consequence 
in the reduction of Christ to the human level on the stage of 
history, the Catholic Church through her Supreme Head has 
raised her voice in condemnation and correction. Being what 
she is, and believing what she does, it is difficult to see how 
she could have acted otherwise.” We may also note his 
epigrammatic definition of the Modernist conception of the 
Church as “a spiritual democracy in which we may say that 
conscience is invested with a universal suffrage.” His final 
answer to the question, Why has the Pope condemned the 
Modernists? is given on the last page of the article, and is 
worth placing on record :— 

“(1) Because the Modernists have denied that the divine facts 
related in the Gospel are historically true. (2) Because they 
have denied that Christ for most of His life knew that He was 
God, and that He ever knew that He was the Saviour of the 
world. (3) Because they have denied the divine sanction, and 
the perpetuity of the great dogmas which enter into the Christian 
creed. (4) Because they have denied that Christ Himself per- 
sonally ever founded the Church or instituted the Sacraments. 
(5) Because they deny and subvert the divine constitution of 
the Church, by teaching that the Pope and the Bishops derive 
their powers not directly from Christ and his Apostles, but from 
the Christian people.” 

We may add that Monsignor Moyes defends the Encyclical 
against the charge of reinstating mediaeval scholasticism by 
asserting that “the Pope only requires that the scholastic 
method shall be the basis of clerical studies, and only such 
parts of it as are ‘in keeping with the certain results of 
Jater times.’” Sir Alfred Wills in a most weighty 
article proclaims his substantial agreement with the views 
expressed in Sir Robert Anderson’s recently published 
work on (Criminals and Crime. He classifies delin- 
quente in au ascending scale of criminality, the worst 
of all being the “professional,” and the next worst the 
“habitual,” criminals. Sir Alfred Wills regards the last- 
named as generally irreclaimable, and believes with Sir 
Robert Anderson that they ought to be detained in special 
or “asylum prisons,” where they should be made to earn their 
livelihood. As for the professional criminals, a limited class, 
he strongly urges a change of system by which it shall be 
possible to detain them either for life or for the longest 
period allowed by the existing criminal law for the offences 
of which they have been convicted. But that change of 
system, however, should, in his opinion, secure a modification 
of the conditions of penal servitude, which he believes to be 
atill too severe. The urgency of the question is sufficiently 





proved by the significant and formidable fact that, while 
general crime against property has been for a long time 
steadily on the decline, professional crime has increased to 
an alarming extent. Special interest attaches, in view of 
the circumstances of his retirement, to Sir Bampfylde Fuller's 
article on “The Claims of Sentiment upon Indian Policy.” 
Briefly put, the article consists of a plea for the multiplica. 
tion of provinces and provincial governments as the best meang 
of developing moral, social, and civic aspirations amongst 
our Indian subjects, and of thus obviating the drawbacks 
of an over-centralising of authority. Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
holds that, so far from this carving up of provinces and 
removal of landmarks being disliked by the people and 
leading to trouble and disturbance, it would be generally 
welcomed by all except the advanced “ Nationalist ” Party, ag 
tending to reinforce local sentiment, and to admit capable 
natives to a wider prospect of Government service in the 
neighbourhood of their own homes. We cannot but think 
the project fantastic and inopportune. But it should 
certainly serve to open the eyes of those Radicals who 
may have been led to regard Sir Bampfylde Fuller as g 
harsh bureaucrat. Mr. J. W. Cross in “Over Niagara— 
and After?” contributes an interesting paper on recent 
financial troubles on both sides of the Atlantic. The root 
of the evil he finds in extravagance,—Governmental, business, 
and personal extravagance. For Great Britain the most 
pressing matter to look into is our banking reserve of gold, 
in regard to which he renews his suggestion of a “ Council 
of Bankers Defence.” As for America, his fifty yeurs’ 
experience of American finance prompts him to a tempered 
optimism. In any case, he holds that we ure hardly in a 
position to lecture the United States. “ My experience has 
been that, when the occasion arises, tiie Americans have an 
extraordinary faculty for suddenly curtailing their ordinary 
profuse expenditure, which may yet prove a lesson to 
Englishmen.” 


The article on “Germany and England—Some Unpublished 
Pages of German Diplomacy” by “Ignotus,” which stands 
first in the National Review, in one important respect 
accords with Dr. Dernburg’s paper in the Contemporary when 
the writer asserts that “the real director of Germany’s 
foreign policy is neither Herr von Tschirschky, Herr von 
Schoen, nor Prince Biilow, but Kaiser Wilhelm himself, who, 
not content with sketching its general lines, determines many 
of its details us well.” For the rest, “Ignotus” gives full 
credit to the Kaiser for his unwearying devotion to what he 
considers to be the true interests of his country, and holds 
that in persistently pursuing the policy of isolating Great 
Britain he is only endeavouring to fulfil the desires of his 
people, “whose one aim is to oust us from our international 
position.” He points out, however, that the isolation policy 
has recoiled on its promoters like a boomerang. As one after 
another of the Kaiser’s brilliant combinations bung fire, and 
he still continued to fashion others, peace-loving nations 
resolved to ensure themselves against further surprises :— 

“That was, if not the primary cause, the favourable occasion 
of our entente cordiale with France, of our arrangements with 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, of our understanding with Russia, and 
of the present rapprochement between Holland and Belgium. And 
one of the indirect consequences of these combinations is that 
Germany is temporarily alone. Another is that she has taken to 
proclaim solemnly and emphatically that she never harboured a 
thought of breaking the peace or injuring her neighbour; that 
her one ardent desire is to live on good terms and in amity with 
Great Britain. We may, if we choose, believe these pacific if 
belated assurances. But it would be the height of folly to act 
upon them.” 


In support of this view “Ignotus” gives a number of 
specific incidents in the conduct of Germany's foreign 
relations in which the Palace and the Foreign Office have, 
according to him, played the game of Spenlow and Jorkins in 
the sphere of high diplomacy. The moral of the article is 
much the same as that of “ Calchas” in the Fortnightly,—viz., 
that while maintaining a correct and polite attitude towards 
Germany, we can never afford to relax our vigilance. That is 
sound enough, but the lesson might have been enforced in a 
less aggressive tone. —— Mr. J. L. Garvin, under the heading 
of “The Falsehood of Extremes,” writes an eloquent vindica- 
tion of Tariff Reform as “ the quintessence of anti-Socialism.” 
“ Our fiscal Adullamites,” he says in a characteristic passage, 
“cannot fight the red crusade. They lack the true weapons of 
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mind and spirit. Tariff Reformers can fight it and they will.” 
We may note here that in bis “Episodes of the Month” the 
editor welcomes back Mr. Balfour to the fold of Tariff Reform 
on the strength of the “ valuable concessions ” made in his Bir- 
mingbam speech. “ Having converted our Party, we [i.e., ‘ the 
pioneers and pacemakers’} must now set to work to 
convert the country in order to secure a mandate to carry 
out this policy whenever we come into power.” Lord Cromer’s 
heretical pronouncement on Fiscal policy sadly grieves the 
editor, who summarises his argument as follows: “ Free Trade 
rests on a solid foundation of funk.” The editor evidently 
writes more in sorrow than in anger, but ii is clear that he 
already relegates Lord Cromer to the limbo of Mandarins 
and mugwumps. 

Dr. Friedrich Dernburg writes an instructive paper on 
“The Kaiser and his Chancellor” in the new Contemporary. 
The gist of the article is to be found in the concluding state- 
meut that “so long as the German Reichstag, by its ever- 


lasting divisions, shows itself unfit to take a sbare in the | 


Government, so long must the Emperor continue to be in 
yeality his own Chancellor.” This view is developed in an 
interesting passage which may be quoted in full :— 


“The German Empire, as is well known, is not a single State, 
but a federation of States. It is governed by a national assembly 
and an assembly of the States, the Bundesrath. Throughout the five 
and thirty years of its existence, it has never succeeded in obtain- 
ing from the votes dependent on universal suffrage a stable majority 
on which the Government could lean. The cleavage in civilisation 
and the divisions of Particularism have found new expression in 
the Reichstag. The great power of the Press, again, has no 
common centre. ‘The governing forces in that quarter for the 
most part balance each other. ‘The unity of the Empire is repre- 
sented by the Kaiser and his Chancellor; and if they cannot 
obtain for their policy a stable majority or a decisive public 
opinion, they lose the security and control which these supports 
would give them. ‘Thus the Kaiser is in the eyes of the nation 
even more responsible for the choice and support of his Chancellor 
than the Chancellor is for the proceedings of his Imperial Master. 
That the persons with whom the Kaiser comes into touch should 
seek to gain influence over his resolutions is just as natural as 
that he should in critical moments invite the counsel of the 
friends whom he trusts outside the official world. People have 
invented for this the word ‘Camarilla,’ an expression against 
which the Kaiser the other day energetically protested toa dis- 
tinguished English journalist. The word has a sinister meaning 
which does not fit in with the character of the Emperor as a 
strong-willed man, jealous of hisindependence. It is true, all the 
same, that he seeks other advice than that of his Chancellor, 
especially when there is a question of the retention or removal of 
the Chancellor himself.” 


Count Caprivi, he asserts, was the personal choice of the 
Emperor, and “ when the Emperor withdrew his hand from 
Caprivi he disappeared of himself.” Dr. Dernburg, however, 
admits that the resolution to dismiss him was arrived at 
at Prince Eulenburg’s castle; and asserts that Prince 
Eulenburg and Count Kuno Moltke maneuvred the Kaiser 
into a false position over Morocco. It practically amounts 
to this, that there was a “camurilla,” but that the Kaiser 
was not conscious of its existence, and that its influence 
on his decisions has been greatly exaggerated. We may 
note, in conclusion, the belief of the writer that King 
Edward’s influence on foreign policy is very much on a 
par with that of the Kaiser. Dr. Dernburg, it should be 
added, frankly realises that it has been shown to be 
impossible for the two nations to come to any agreement 
such as Great Britain has concluded with France and with 
Russia. The situation, in his view, is rather one of national 
psychology—i.c., the state of mind of the German people 
towards England—and leads him to the following temperate 
conclusion :— 

“The inherent disposition of a National State is egoism; but 
80 far as a magnanimous and honour-loving nation is capable of 
trympathy with another nation, I can see no other which can so 
well attract to itself the sympathy of the Germans as just this 
English nation. Every nation is irritated by manifestations of 
hostile feeling, and is won over by friendly intercommunication, 
and this is especially true of the German people. That is the 
formula for German-English relations. The sentiments of each 
nation correspond with the sounds which reach it from the 
opposite shore. So much the more cheerful are the voices which 
come over to us just now from England. The conviction that the 
peace of the world depends on a good understanding between 
England and Germany is the common thought of the German 
people; and any man who disturbs this conviction counts as a 

aitor to the progress of the world. The Kaiser cannot mistake 
this general opinion of his people, which coincides with his own. 
But #0 long as the German Reichstag, by its everlasting divisions, 








shows itself unfit to take @ share in- the-Government, so long 
must the Emperor continue to be in reality his own Chancellor.” 





Mr. W. T. Stead’s “ Impressions from the Hague” are by 
turns amusing and amazing. The villain of the plot, in bis 
view, was the British Foreign Office. His special heroes are 
Baron Marschall—though he admits that the Germaris were 
amongst the worst offenders against ethical principles—and 
Dr. Ruy Barbosa of Brazil, while the Marquis de Soveral was 
not merely delegate for Portugal, but “ he was at one period the 
only representative who seemed to have at heart the tradition 
of Britain as a leader in the cause of arbitration. Thatke 
to him, and almost to him alone, the honour of England 
was saved ; but it was ‘as by fire.” However, he admits 
that Great Britain had “a picturesque and sturdy Quaker” 
in “Sir Ed. Fry.”"——M. Francis ° Pressensé, writing on 
“ France, Morocco, and Europe,” expresses what is no doubt 
a minority view, but one which claims respect when the 
character, learning, and literary ability of the writer are 
taken into account. M. de Pressensé holds that’ M. Deleassé's 
attitude towards Germany was needlessly provocative, and his 
removal from office a subject for national satisfaction. He 
has confidence in the good iritentions of M. Pichon, but ‘is 
inclined to believe that the Government is obliged to struggle, 
not too successfully, against the persistent endeavours of the 
military chiefs to protract and extend the operations. France, 
in his view, should return as soon as possible to the strict 
execution of the Algeciras programme, and England can do 
much for a happy solution by discouraging the adoption of a 
venturous policy by France, and thus hastening the enforce- 
ment of her just moderate claims. We felt sure that Mr. 
Lawson's article on “Oxford Binance” in the November 
Contemporary would not remain unanswered. Mr, A. J. Butler 
in a trenchant article dissects Mr. Lawson's arithmetic, and 
maintains that his arraignment of Oxford is vitiate? from 
end to end by his want of acquaintance with the facts. THe 
further shows that to supply the crying needs of the 
University the Colleges are contributing “ them— 
not all—to the measure of their ability, while some have to 
struggle for a bare subsistence. But nothing that the 
Colleges could do would provide the University with the 
money required for its natural development. Those who 
know the truth about Oxford know that the Chancellor's 
appeal for funds, which Mr. Lawson seeks to discredit, is 
more than justified.” 





most of 


As was to be expected, the Fortnightly Review contains an 
article on the Kaiser from the pen of “Cualchas.” The subject 
has been discussed too often of late to admit of much novelty 
of treatment. The paper may be summed up as an appeal 
to England to be polite but watchful. Miss Edith Sellers 
endeavours to summarise all that is known of the character of 
the heir to the throne of Austria, who is generally regarded 
as an enigmatical personage. The Archduke married a 
lady who was of noble but not of Royal birth, but the 
Emperor consented to the union on condition - that bis 
heir should take an oath that his children should neven 





be regarded as Royal, or bis wife as a Queen. It appears 
that the Archduke lives in the greatest seclusion witb 
On the 


his family, and takes no part in public affairs. 
rare occasions when he has had to attend 
function he is described as going through his part in 
courteous silence. Suddenly and without warning the Royal 
recluse became the patron of the Catholic School Union, a 
body known for its narrow-minded aggressiveness. Ina speech 
he declared that he intended to be the patron of the Union in 
deed as well as in name. This course of action was regarded 
with much astonishment, for the Union is extremely un- 
popular in Hungary. The explanation given by the writer 
of the article is this. The marriage of a member of the Austrian 
Royal house is illegal unless the consent of the Emperor is 
obtained. If in the present case this consent had been with- 
held and the marriage persisted in, the wife would on the death 
of the Emperor of Austria have become Queen of Hungary 
by the marriage law of that country. In Austria the case 
would have been different, for there the union would have 
been merely morganatic. Hence the reason of the oath. 
But Popes have always been willing to consider the possi- 
bility of dispensations for a high diplomatic reason. This 
might be found in the active devotion to the Church 
on the part of an Austrian Emperor.—Mr. Sydney 
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Brooks’s paper on “The Significance of Mr. Hearst” gives 
a lurid description of the methods of “yellow” journalism 
in America. We are told that in estimating the influence of 
Mr. Hearst it must never be forgotten that, whether from 
good motives or bad, he has done an immense amount of 
useful work in the way of exposing the nefarious methods 
of Trusts and Rings. He insisted in the past that the people 
were being plundered by rapacious companies, and every 
exposure now increases his influence by proving that he was 
in the right. Mr. Brooks believes that a new spirit of unrest 
is manifesting itself in America which has displaced the old 
self-complacent optimism. This new spirit in its worst mani- 
festations is fostered by Mr. Hearst’s newspapers.——M. Chedo 
Mijatovich, who was Servian Minister in England, contributes 
an estimate of Lord Salisbury remarkable for the deep 
reverence it shows for the character of that statesman. The 
article is indeed a striking tribute to the lofty nature, truthful- 
ness, and love of peace of our great Foreign Secretary. M. 
Mijatovich declares that it was Lord Salisbury’s influence 
upon himself that enabled him to bring to a successful issue 
the peace negotiations between Servia and Bulgaria. 


Blackwood contains a paper of memories of London literary 
clubs in the “forties” by the late Professor Masson, who 
dictated this account to his daughter. Here we come across 
the well-known literary figures of the time. The following is 
curious with regard to Thackeray :— 

“*D’ye know,’ he said, ‘that though I can describe an Irishman 
perfectly, I never could describe a Scotchman?’ I reminded him 
of Mr. Binnie. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘that’s not what I mean: that’s a 
mere facsimile of a man I know; a mere description from life. 
But what I mean is I couldn’t invent a Scotchman.’” 

——Mr. W. R. Macdonald writes an article on the relations 
between an inventor and the Navy which it is a real pleasure 
to read. To judge by this account, nothing could have been 
more prompt, intelligent, and considerate than the treatment 
of the inventor by every one, from the Admiralty to the blue- 
jackets. The invention in question was one for cleaning a 
ship’s bottom without going into dry dock. After a very 


short delay, in fact no longer than was necessary for the 


inventor to get his apparatus in order, an experiment was 
made upon aship. Mr. Macdonald pays a high tribute to the 
way in which the officers treated him, rendering every help 
possible, and taking the greatest interest in the work of 
experiment. We are told that this interest was also shared 
by the lower deck, the working of the new invention being 
keenly watched by the bluejackets.—— Major MacMunn’s 
story of the North-West Frontier of India is good reading. 
It describes the jealousy of two regiments of local militia, and 
the way in which this feeling is used by the Begum Allah 
Visaya, a lady who is desirous of acquiring Government land. 
She concocts a plan with a subahdar of one of the regiments, 
by which he is to surprise a party of his rivals who are in a 
small fort and steal their rifles, and thus disgrace them. As 
soon as the plan is at work the Begum reveals it to the 
“ political” officer, and receives as a reward a piece of the 
coveted land. 

The editor of the Albany Review returns to his attacks on 
Sir Edward Grey, whom he accuses of receding “from Lord 
Lansdowne’s firm assertion of the claim of Europe [as 
regards Macedonia]—as opposed to the ‘interested’ Powers— 
to apply reforms.” The extreme Radical seems to want a 
foreign policy which is difficult of realisation, being at once 
pacific and militant——Lord Courtney writes an article 
defending proportional representation from the attack made 
in this review last month. The danger of the increased 
election of faddists is shown to be a not very likely con- 
tingency, and the greater stability given to individual 
Members of Parliament is insisted on. For instance, if 
Manchester voted all together, how different would have been 
the position of Mr. Balfour. The opponents of proportional 
representation can never get over the fact that the plan would 
secure a more perfect representation of the feeling of the 
country.——Professor Edward G. Browne has collected a 
number of Persian opinions as to the arrangement regard- 
ing “spheres of influence” by Russia and England. The 
Opinions have been gathered from leading Persian journals, 
and some of them express the anxiety that Persia will 
share the fate of Egypt, and cease to be governed 
by her native rulers. In these extracts is to be found 
intense hatred of Russia as a devastating Power, and fear 





that England may be drawn on to intervene. One Writer 
illustrates his meaning by saying that supposing the two 
Powers felt they must support the Shah against a Pretender 
they might actually send troops. There would then be g 
demand for payment for these troops, which Persia would 
most likely be unable to meet. Then would follow an occupa. 
tion until the debt was paid, together with financial control 
and thus a state of dependence would be gradually reached, 
Let us hope the Persians will realise that the way to prevent 
such things happening is for them to set to work earnestly 
to develop and reform the government of their country. 

The first article in the United Service Magazine for December 
entitled “Principles of Naval Discipline,” is both useful and 
interesting. Though open to criticism from the literary point 
of view—it is rather a collection of notes and detached observa. 
tions than a coherent whole—it contains so much sound sense 
and is imbued with so excellent a spirit, that we do not hesitate 
to say that it might be read with advantage by every officer in 
the Service, however high or however low his standing. This 
does not mean that the article contains anything sensational 
or original. Indeed, if it did on such a theme it would hardly 
be likely to deserve the praise we have given it. On essential 
themes it is too late to be original. What is wanted is to 
keep men in remembrance of the truth. Lieutenant Dewar’s 
main point is to insist on the distinction between true and 
pseudo discipline. As he says, “discipline, to be a real 
force, must be willingly borne and be based on utility.” 
Pseudo discipline is defined as “a magnification of puni- 
tive power in a disciplinary system, directed towards a 
petty and insignificant end, ignoring the necessity of main- 
taining a community in unity and co-ordination, and usually 
accompanied by a lamentable lack of interest in war work. 
Where pseudo discipline prevails, discontent will flourish.” 
Lieutenant Dewar does not, however, confine himself to laying 
down abstract propositions, but emphasises every point on 
which he insists by stories of the past. We wish we had 
space to quote the admirable passage which shows that 
discipline, drill, and training are not synonymous terms. 
“Discipline and training are seen without drill on a football 
field or on the top of some bridge when a huge beam weighing 
many tons is being placed in position. Drill here will add to 
the efficiency, but is not essential.” We cannot part from 
Lieutenant Dewar’s article without congratulating him on 
having accomplished an excellant piece of work. Another 
article is “The Possibility of Invasion,” by “A Civilian 
Thinker.” Though it contains nothing very new, the examples 
it gives of the extreme rapidity with which troops can be 
landed from ships are worth noting. For example, Napoleon, 
pursued by Nelson, arrived off Alexandria in a heavy sea on the 
morning of July Ist, 1798. Heat once began to disembark, 
and at 2 a.m. on the 2nd forty thousand men with a hundred 
and seventy guns and vehicles and twelve hundred borse and 
three months’ supplies had been put on shore in spite of the 
weather, and by 4 in the morning the French army was 
marching towards the desert. In the Crimean War thirty 
thousand men were landed in six hours.——In “ The Anglo- 
Russian Treaty” Mr. Angus Hamilton states the case against 
the Treaty. We cannot say that it in any way shakes our 
belief in the utility of that instrument, but it is nevertheless 
well to hear the other side. 





NOVELS. 


ANCESTORS.* 
Tux late Hans von Biilow used to call Madame Carreiio “the 
tropical pianist,” and, in view of the exuberance of her 
invention and the ardour of her style, the epithet might not 
unfairly be applied to Mrs. Atherton. This tropical, or at 
any rate sub-tropical, novelist illustrates the wide range of 
our indebtedness to America, which gives us “yellow” 
journalism and the New York Evening Post, Mr. Henry James 
and the author of Brewster’s Millions. One need not travel 
from New York to New Orleans, or from Boston to San 
Francisco, to realise that the United States contains 
half-a-dozen different climates. That lesson may bé 
learned from a study of contemporary fiction. Mrs. 
Atherton is no American “ Kailyarder.” She has written 


* Ancestors, By Gertrude Atherton, London: John Murray. [6s] 
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largely on the South and the East; on the colour question ; 
on Anglo-American marriages and cosmopolitan ménages ; she 
has made an exhaustive study of Alexander Hamilton. But 
it may be safely averred that in all her various excursions into 
the arena of romance and politics she has always remained 
4 Californian at heart, and that none of her enthusiasms 
surpass her pride in the historic past and the still unimpaired 
magic of the Pacific coast. To quote the expressive words 
applied to her heroine, “No place had ever called her, 
disturbed her, excited her into furious criticism, mockingly 
maintained its hold upon the very roots of her being, like 
the city of her birth.” In her new story. which is quite 
Rooseveltian in its length, she has much to tell us, and tells it 
with her wonted and uncompromising vivacity, of high life, 
“smart” society, and party politics in the England of to-day ; 
but it is not until the scene is shifted to California that she 
brings the batteries of first-hand observation and intimate 
knowledge fully into play. But whether she deals with 
English or Americans, Mrs. Atherton is never concerned to 
eonceal her own opinions. With that theory of fiction which 
inculcates self-effacement on the part of the author as the 
highest art she is in complete and constant disagreement. 

The formula which Mrs. Atherton adopts in Ancestors 
is one with which her readers are not unfamiliar. It would 
be unfair to describe it as frankly that of the roman a clef, but 
it is impossible to overlook the close correspondence of 
some of the portraits with living originals. Certain pages 
dealing with the antecedents, and even appearance, of the hero 
are little more than transcripts from contemporary history, 
and belong rather to the category of personal journalism than 
that of fiction. The fiction is there also, but it is the alterna- 
tion of the two which is so disconcerting and, to our mind, 
so inartistic. Passing over that feature of the book which 
lends it a spurious attractiveness, we may note as its main 
“motive” the deliberate expatriation of himself by a brilliant 
and ambitious young politician on his succession to an ancient 
peerage,—partly because of a disastrous love affair and a 
painful domestic tragedy, but chiefly because of his rooted 
conviction that a seat in the Lords would end his career. 
But this is a case in which the maxim, Cherchez la femme, 
applies not once, but thrice over. Elton Wynne has 
been thrown over by a clever but detestable little parvenue ; 
he is also somewhat embarrassed by the devotion of 
his mother, an amazing aristocrat, who doubles the rdle 
of grande dame and lady bountiful with that of a modern 
Messalina; above all, he is profoundly influenced by, and 
more than half in love with, his American cousin Isabel Otis, 
a Californian orphan of great beauty and force of character, 
who is the first to suggest to him the idea of an American 
career. Besides, he was born in the States and inherits 
a ranche on the Pacific slope. The second half of the 
novel deals with the fortunes of the Marquis of Strathland 
and Zeal after he has sunk his title and concealed his identity 
under the semi-alias of John Wynne. Thetimeis the present, 
or, to be more correct, the year that culminated in the great 
earthquake, and Mrs. Atherton lavishes all her energies on 
delineation of the splendour, the folly, the charm, and the 
corruption of San Francisco. The amazing and Amazonian 
Isabel—reflecting at every turn her mixed Spanish and 
Bostonian ancestry—acts as Wynne’s mentor and comrade 
throughout, and protracted duologues on politics and the 
preblems of life alternate with tempestuous scenes of court- 
ship treated in the Katharine and Petruchio vein. 

It is all very stimulating, exhilarating, and unbridled, but in 
the last resort we find Mrs. Atherton more impressive as an 
interpreter of the spirit of California and the soul of San 
Francisco than as a delineator of character. Her own burning 
individualism stands in the way of the faithful portrayal of 
others ; she is handicapped, as she would put it herself, by a 
“rampant ego.” But she is often admirably suggestive in 
description, as when she says that “ the kindness of English 
people, no matter how deep, is casual in expression,” or talks 
of the “incompassionate arrogant peace of England.” Her 
melodrama is, as Mr. Lear would have said, “ sumptuous and 
sonorous.” The description of the murder of Lord Brathland 
by the noble culprit is worthy of “Ouida” in her most un- 
trammelled mood; so, too, is the picture of that enchanting 
tigress, Lady Victoria, as an “ivory female Colossus, only her 
eyes burning down with slow voluptuous fire upon an adoring 


the simple Britisher, as when she uses such words as “ abet+ 
ment” or “ indefectible,” or imparts a new thrill by such a 
sentence as the following: “Isabel held her cigarette poised 
in one slender hand, letting her eyes fall deliberately on the 
broad back and flat nails of the exquisitely kept section on Mrs. 
Kaye's lap.” The book is inordinately long, and at times 
verbose to turgidity, but it has a passion, an eloquence, and a 
picturesqueness that go far to neutralise its glaring defects 
of style and temper. If Mrs. Atherton’s self-criticism were 
equal to her volcanic energy, she would be a great instead of a 
brilliant novelist. 





The Broken Road. By A. E.W. Mason. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Mason in this novel attacks the thorny problem of the 
English education of our Indian fellow-subjects. In this instance 
the Indian boy who is sent to enjoy all the advantages of an Eton 
and Oxford education is the son of the Khan of Chiltistan. Chil- 
tistan is high up in the hills in the North-West, and the people 
are by no means in an advanced stage of civilisation. Shere Ali, 
the unfortunate hero of the novel, suffers deeply when he returns 
to Chiltistan from feeling that the Anglo-Indian officials look 
down on him because of his colour. He resents the orders given 
him by the Indian Government, though of course had he been an 
English Civil servant orders quite as emphatic would have been 
issued to him which he would not have thought 2f questioning. 
Matters are also complicated by his having fallen in love 
with an Englishwoman, who to extreme and fascinating beauty 
adds great shallowness of character. Unfortunately, even her 
defects do not carry her far enough, for, while accepting wonder- 
ful pearls from Shere Ali, she never even contemplates the 
possibility of returning his affection and marrying him. There 
is, of course, also an English hero in the story; but he is not a 
particularly interesting or credible figure; and the “ broken road” 
of the title, which Linforth lives to continue, does not really play 
so large a part in the scheme of the completed novel as Mr. Mason 
probably intended when he first planned the story. The reader's 
whole interest, as we have indicated above, lies in the character 
of Shere Ali and the gradual loss of his veneer of civilisation. 
The rest of the story is only a rather conventional setting to the 
central figure. Mr. Mason contrives, however, to convey to his 
readers much of the picturesqueness of India. The prologue is 
particularly good, and there are episodes in the story itself 
which are extremely exciting reading. 


Raoul, Gentleman of Fortune. By H. C. Bailey. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—Although these stories of the struggle between 
the Dutch and the Spanish in the sixteenth century are written 
with much of Mr. Bailey’s usual felicity of style, the reader 
cannot help feeling that such very slight and rather theatrical 
sketches are unworthy of the pen of their author. The 
adventures were obviously written to form a serial, of which 
each episode was a complete story in itself, and they bear traces 
of their origin. They are, however, exciting reading, and although 
the hero, Raoul de Tout le Monde, is rather a conventional figure, 
he none the less makes an entertaining centre round which his 
adventures can be grouped. The stories of Leyden are the most 
interesting, and it is a comfort to find that at the end of the book 
Raoul settles down, comfortably married, at Yealm, in Devonshire, 
Mr. Bailey is thus delivered from the temptation of giving to the 
world a further series concerning the doings of his hero. 


READABLE Novets.—Daphne. By Margaret Sherwood. (Chatto 
and Windus. 3s. 6d.)—A charming pastoral idyll of Italy, in 
which the gods appear in very human form to the heroine.-—— 
Love-in-a-Mist. By Madame Albanesi. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
5s.)—A love story in which the necessary temporary separation of 
the hero and heroine is not very convincingly managed. 
Nepenthes. By Florence Hayllar. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 
6s.)—A story in which an old manor house, a shipwreck, and 
a mysterious stranger are the chief factors in a series of romantic 
episodes.——Captain Vivanti’s Pursuit. By G. 8S. Godkin. (Elliot 
Stock. 6s.)—A tale of Anglo-Italian life, with a touch of the 
guide-book in it, but perhaps not the less readable for that.—— 
The Election of Isabel. By Ronald Macdonald. (E. Arnold. 6s.) 
—A humorous story which will not please the enthusiastic 


friends of female suffrage. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








The New Quarterly. Edited by Desmond MacCarthy. (J. M. 





little Frenchman.” Occasionally Mrs. Atherton’s style puzzles 


Dent andCo. 2s. 6d. net.)—The strongest point of this new venture 
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in the “quarterly” line seems to be its science articles. Lord 
Rayleigh’s article on “The Direction of Sound” is mainly a 
discussion of the way in which the sense of hearing is modified 
by the use of the two ears,—every one knows how sight is affected 
in a parallel way, for here the experiment is of the simplest. 
Mr. R. J. Strutt’s essay on “Can We Detect our Drift through 
Space?” deals with a most interesting subject. The question 
has been submitted to experiment, but so far without success. 
Mr. Strutt explains why this was so, and suggests another way, 
about which, however, he is not sanguine. Mr. Bertrand Russell 
writes on “The Study of Mathematics.” The study is going out 
of fashion, as any one may see who will compare the Cambridge 
Calendar of to-day with that of sixty years ago, and Mr. Russell’s 
apologia is seasonable. Politics are not touched, except indirectly 
in Mr. G. A. Paley’s “ Biology and Politics.” As for heredity in 
mental qualities, every schoolmaster will tell you that whether it 
is by descent or by environment, the child of cultured parents 
starts with a great advantage in all humanistic studies over less 
favoured rivals. In mathematics and science the case is different. 
Mr. G. L. Strachey in “The Last Elizabethan” tells us about an 
almost forgotten genius, Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Mr. Arthur 
Symons in his “Triptydh of Poets” discusses Mrs. Hemans, 
George Darley, and Thomas Hood. Mr. T. Sturge Moore writes 
about Charles Baudelaire, Mr. Max Beerbohm about “ Fire,” and 
the number is completed by some extracts from the notebooks of 
Samuel Butler which do not increase our admiration for his con- 
siderable but perverse talent. 


A Pocketful of Sizpences. By G. W. E. Russell. (E. Grant 
Richards. 7s.6d. net.)—There are times when Mr. Russell pleases 
altogether, when the draught which he offers is without a 
suspicion of bitterness. When he is writing about the Eton and 
Harrow match in “ Lord’s,” for instance, he is at his best, enjoying 
what he writes and making his readers enjoy it. And there are 
many papers—the whole number is thirty-nine—in which there is 
nothing to object to, even when there are fires suppositi cineri 
doloso. Of such kind are the papers which concern Lord Beacons- 
field and his novels. “Political Wives” and “Great Leaders” 
may also be ranked high. But there are faults of which Mr. 
Russell cannot rid himself. He is not always above reproach in 
the accuracy of his quotations. Again, he is, to put it mildly, 
lacking in magnanimity. Certain of his_ political opponents 
receive pensions as ex-Cabinet Ministers. Why sneer at them in 
this fashion, that though they are not 

*** On Fame's eternal bede-roll worthy to be filed,’ 
they are filed on the bede-roll of the Pension List”? It is agreed 
that such pensions are justified. And if we are to speak of abuses, 
what could be worse than the case of Mr. Villiers, who received 
£2,000 a year for thirty years or so on the understanding that he 
needed it, and left more than a quarter of a million? Finally, 
Mr. Russell cannot help being arrogant,—witness his allusion to 
“ Essays and Reviews” as “a stale hash of platitudes and errors.” 


AChild’s History of Westminster Abbey. By Agatha G. Twining. 
(Mowbray and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Twining, not finding a 
book about the Abbey that was sufficiently easy for her children 
to understand, wrote this volume to serve the purpose. And it 
should serve it well enough. The principal objects in the 
building, as “The Tomb of Richard II.” and “The Chapel of 
Henry VII.,” are illustrated, with a page in which the chief events 
concerning the personage or family commemorated are briefly 
stated. From time to time there are fuller descriptions, narra- 
tives, &c. Surely itisa pity that Mrs. Twining should talk of 
“ modern critics” seeming “ to dislike excitement.” Some one— 
Mr. Loftie, we think—pointed out that the helmet, shield, and 
sword were furnished by the undertakers. “It is much more 
exciting,” says Mrs. Twining, “to gaze at these old objects and 
imagine them to have been worn by the King at Agincourt” ! 


Art Needlework and Design. By M. E. Wilkinson. (Scott and 
Greenwood. 3s. 6d.)—This “manual of applied art” for 
secondary schools gives very clear instructions for making point- 
lace. The book is fully illustrated, and any girl or woman who 
cares to follow the directions intelligently ought to be able to 
produce some really good work. 


“The One” Dog and “The Others.” By Frances Slaughter. 
(Longmaus and Co. 5s. net.)—Miss Slaughter rolates the life- 
stories of five dogs; one of them she had the happiness of owning 
herself; of the others she received the reports from friends whose 
names she mentions in every case. In the second part of her 
volume sho discusses what we may call the philosophy of the 





subject, the rationale of the relation between man and the dog, 
We are very glad that this has been added. It is g reall 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of tho subject, roy 
the stories, it is difficult to describe their charm. In each case 
the special quality of the animal is brought out. Ip “the 
one” dog this was sympathy. ‘Gubbins’ fell into feeble 
health, and was carried upstairs to bed. When his mistress’g 
strength was not sufficient for this, he insisted on pain. 
fully crawling up; but when a maid was available he expected 
to have the attention paid him. Similarly, when his mistress 
had a secretary who, being somewhat out of health, found 
it expedient to retire early, ‘Gubbins’ would rouse himself 
from his basket at 9.30, the regular time, and coming up to her 
chair, fix his eyes on her, and gently bark till she rose to go. 
Somehow he always knew the right time. One of the most 
marked traits in ‘ Bruce,’ who comes second on the list, was hig 
politeness. He would always greet visitors by offering them a 
paw, and when they left accompanied them to the gate and 
saluted them in the same way. At first he offered either paw 
indiscriminately, but when the solecism was pointed out, never 
failed to offer the right. In his vigour he used to run with the 
carriage, and in his old age kept up the practice so far as to start 
with much barking and leaping, stopping, however, near the end 
of the drive and quietly slipping through the hedge. In his last 
days he always attended his master to daily service and waited 
for him outside. ‘Bandy’ was a dog of sporting ways, by sport 
being meant cricket, tennis, &c., all games of that implement, the 
ball, which makes so great a part of human life. The passion 
showed itself chiefly at the practice-nets of the cricket-field. He 
was believed to be able to read the figures on the scoring-board, 
and certainly would go out to meet a batsman who had made a 
good innings and join his bark to the applause. The problem 
that occupied his leisure was how to carry three fives-balls at 
once in his mouth. It is sad to have to say that he died without 
solving it. We must leave with a bare mention “The Soldier of 
Fortune,” a professional fighter, and “The Artistic Thief.” 


In English Homes. By Charles Latham. Vol. II. (Country 
Life. 42s. net.)—This is a continuation of a work which was 
noticed some little time ago in the Spectator. It is a reproduction 
of illustrated articles which have appeared in Country Life, and 
belongs to the “Country Life Library.” Rooms, &c., from about 
fifty famous houses are pictured. Among these we find Burton 
Constable, Canons Ashby, Hever Castle, Holland House, Ightham 
Mote, Knebworth, Newburgh Priory, Rothamsted, Temple 
Newsam, and Welbeck Abbey. This is a very handsome and 
interesting volume. 

Precious Stones. By W. T. Fernie, M.D. (J. Wright, Bristol. 
63s.)—This is a curious collection of old beliefs and stories 
about the curative uses of various stones and metals. There is 
the “amethyst,” for instance, which, as its name indicates, is con- 
trarius ebriolati. Dr. Fernie gives an account of its composition, 
and puts together some of the fancies which have gathered about 
it. The subject isone which must be treated digressively, but 
the characteristic is somewhat in excess. Still, it will be found a 
very interesting volume. 


Stories from the Arabian Nights. Retold by Laurence Housman, 
With Drawings by Edmund Dulac. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
15s. net.)—It is one of Mr. Housman’s occupations to be 
a critic, and he has emended the “ Arabian Nights.” 
Scheherazade herself disappears, except, indeed, in a very pretty 
picture which Mr. Dulac has given us of her; and we must own 
that the disappearance leaves us untroubled. It is not easy to 
fit in the part which she plays with modern manners; and the 
stories which in a way we owe to her are just as good when they 
come without this embarrassing introduction. Six of these old 
friends appear before us in the tasteful and well-fitting form 
which Mr. Housman has given them. These are “The Fisher- 
man and the Genie,” “The King of the Ebony Isles,” “ Ali 
Baba,” “The Magic Horse,” “The Wicked Half-Brother,” and 
“The Princess of Deryabar.” The illustrations, which are put 
together at the end, are of a very original and striking kind. Mr. 
Dulac has given them an Eastern look with a quite uncommon 
success.—-A more extensive selection, made more upon the old 
lines, is to be found in Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights, Edited 
and Arranged by E. Dixon, with Illustrations by John D. Batten 
(J. M. Dent and Co., 5s.) 


New Epritions.—From Midshipman to Field-Marshal. By Sir 
Evelyn Wood, F.M. (Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)——Poems 
and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by W. Edmonstoune Aytoun 
and Sir Theodore Martin. (W. Blackwood and Sons, 6s8.net.)—— 
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In the “ Lotus Library ” (Greening and Co., 1s. 6d. per vol.), The 
javentures of Baron Munchausen, with Introduction by Harry 
Blanchamp, and The Blackmailers, by Emile Gaboriau, Done into 
lish by Ernest Tristan.—In the same publishers’ edition of 


a . Swift’s Works” we have Miscellanea: a Collection of 
[ssays, and The Battle of the Books (2s. net per vol.) 





—_— 


(For Publications of the Week, see p. 938.) 
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109¢ nogent st Lenoon dB. 
PRICE LIST POST FREE 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 





INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,003, Claims paid, £5,090,090, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 








Always Compiete, yet ever Ready for Additions. 


THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Is the Most Useful “ Book-nest” for the Expanding 
Library. Built up in Sections (attached either Vertically or 
Horizontally), it may be Added to Indefinitely. The 
“Gunn” is Excellently Made, Handsome in Appearance, and 
Enduring in Wear. Do not be put off with Inferior Makes. 


Write at once for Descriptive Booklet No. 18, showing 
itustrations of Various Sizes and Styles, with full 
Particulars and Prices—Sent post-free on Application. 








WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 





For Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, aud other approved SOCIETY. 
Educational! Lnstitutions. ESTABLISHED 1825, 





Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for the first Five Years under the for 80 years/ cent, per annum. 
Society's advantageous convertible 


Term Scheme. For particulars appl 
tothe Scaeranr. PY 95 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


For MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


NATIONAL Established 1835, 
ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 


PROVIDENT Write for Leaflet 


On Net Cost of Endowment 


Assurances. 
INSTITUTION 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 


HAMPTON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 

their New Depositories at Battersea 

Park afford, at the most competitive 

rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 


WAREHOUSING 


of every description of Household 

and Personal Effects, together with 

numerous valuable advantages that are 

not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES: Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 














ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - 216,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 
branches of Insurance :— 


LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 


Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Rieks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policics. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manacer. 





DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 3 Lomparp Srreet, E.C, WEST END: 17 Pauw Mat, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, Anprew Square, EDINBURGH, 


24th JANUARY to 11th FEBRUARY, 


LONDON TO THE RIVIERA 
BY SEA. 





A WINTER CRUISE 


OF EIGHTEEN DAYS BY 
00 TO 
P. & O. “vacur’ “VECTIS” Sooo xo” 
Via GIBRALTAR, MADEIRA, the CANARY 
ISLES, MOROCCO, ALGIERS, PORT MAHON 
(Minorca), and MARSEILLES. 
From London by Mail Steamer January 24th, connecting 


with 8. Y. “ Vectis” at Gibraltar; or by “ Vectis” from 
Marseilles January 25th. 


Fares from 18 Guineas. 


13th February—A Cruise of 27 days—Marseilles to 
Greece, Syria, Palestine, Egypt and Naples. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 


THREE SERVICES WEEKLY TO EGYPT 
By P. & O, Mail Steamers from London, Marseilles and Brindisi. 


For Passage, Illustrated Programme, &c., apply to the Local 
Agents, or at the Company's Offices— 

NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 122 LEADENHALL 
, STREET, £.C., LONDON. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the Pupuisner, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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W.), Cathedrals and Cloisters in Midland F rance, 2 vols. 8vo 
(Putnam) net 
Sadler (M. E,), Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere, 8vo 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 
Scullard (H. H.), Early Christian Ethics in : West from Clement to 
Ambrose, cr 8vo ... ooo ... (Williams & Norgate) 
Sedgwick (W.), Man and his Future, 8vo ..... .....(T. W. Laurie) net 
Seeley (E. L.), Artists of the I Renaissance ... "(Chatto & Windus) net 
Sheldon (H. C.), Unbelief in the Nineteenth Century, cr 8vo (BR. Culley) net 
South (B.), wt Moths of the British Isles, First Series, a2 (Warne) net 
Steuart (M.), A Garland of Lyrics, 12mo . H. Bullen) net 
—— (T.), Manchester _— and Manchester a Third Series, 
(J. E. Cornish) net 
(Dent) net 
+ eeseeee(R. Culley) net 
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Symdes AY, ‘Cities of Italy, cr 8V0 ........ 
Terry (M.8.), Biblical matics, 8v0 ... 
Walker (J.),  Siroling the Globe by Sea and ‘Land, 8vo (Drane) 1 
Wallace (A. Is Habitable? cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
Waller (A, me ) Notes on the History behind the Psalms, cr 8vo...(Nisbet) 
Warfield (B. B.), The sam of Glory, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Watson x -), The Philosophical Basis of 2 8v0 (MacLehose) net 
Webb ( .), The Heri of Dress, 8vo... seve veeeeee(RRichards) net 1 
Wells {S ), The Emily Emmins Papers, cr 8v0- (Putnam) 
Williams (L.), Arts and Crafts of Older Spain, 3 vols. cr 8vo ...(Foulis) net 1 
Woodward (P.), Euphues the Peripatician, cr 8vo.. (Gay & Bird) net 
Wylde (C. H.), How to Collect Continental China, 8y0 . (Bell) net 
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ee 
OUTSIDE PaGE (when avallable), FourTEEN GUINEAS 
cece aoe 12 0 2) nama + tent * 4 
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Page 
Halt. Page ie Solumn) 6 0} Half Narrow Column ....... 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ; 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... i 1 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 84 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page.seccerccsess+-. £16 16 O| Inside Page ......ceceeecees S14 14 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 54; and la. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch. 
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Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
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Tucluding postage to any of the Australusian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

China, &c. srovesese 112 6....016 8....9 88 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO Ler, 


A BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 
PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known ag BLA 
LODGE, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Elinburgh a 
Glasgow, can pure upon exceptionally favourable terms, Suitable ns 
large School, Charitable Institution, or Hydropathic gee Pri ~ 
house, large’ sanatorium, and large covered gymnasium, swim tate te 

private r>-y workshops, engine-rooms, dynamos, stabling: Stam in; 
grounds of acres, with a considerable and valuable fron 2 a 
portion of eerie money on mortgage.—For further details apply to 
GABBITA THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. No cha 
to purchasers, re 


To LET, fully FURNISHED, §8. ANTONIO, TIVO TIVOLI, 
near ROME.—House stands in garden in own olive ground on edge of 
Sabine Hills, overlooking Cam a and waterfalls; all rooms face South . 
ot omvante left; large studio.—Apply Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow. 
on 1e- il 











APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


(yoeaes COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING our 
YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION | DEPARTMENT. 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE will REQUIRE the services of ay 
EXAMINER (WOMAN) in connection with the Examination for the award 
of their County Minor Scholarships and Intending Pupil Teachership, 1908. 
The period of engagement will extend approximately from March Ist to 
June 30th, and the work will involve a considerable amount of travelling 
within the Riding, Remuneration £80, in addition to out-of-pocket expenses, 

Further particulars and a form of sgotiensicn may be obtained from the 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary eee County Hall, Wakefield, 
Applications must be received by January llth, 


HE COUNCIL of the ROYAL INSTITUTE of 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS CF ry pared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS 
for the APPOINTMENT of SECRE —" _ who need not neces- 
sarily be architects, should some ane. a thorough know. 
ledge of French, and a working oem ate with other e aatom languages. 
Age not less than about 30 or more than about 45 yea 
The Secretary will be required to devote his whole tens to his official duties, 
Salary £500 per annum. 
Any canvassing will disqualify. 
Full particulars may be obtained by writing to the HON. SECRETARY, 
R.L.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W., not later than the 21st December, and applica- 
tions for the appointment must be received by the 3ist Decemb« er, 1907, 


ITY OF HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Head-Mistress: 

Miss G. H. ROWLAND, B.Sc. (Lond.) The abwwe COMMITTEE REQUIRE 
the services of TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES for the Central Secondary 
School for Girls, Brunswick Avenue. Preference will given to applicants 
who possess & Degree or its equivalent, and whose education, training, and 
experience have been in connection with Secondary Schools. An interest in 
Games is desirable. (a) Form Mistress for Form III.; ordinary subjects, 
Salary, £90 per annum. (b) Assistant-Mistress for Mid: ile and Lower Se ool ; 
special subjects: Oral French (Latin, English, and Mathematics also desir. 
able). Salary, £2100 perannum. Forms of application may be obtained from 
the undersigned on receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap os. and 
must be returned on or before the 18th of December, 1907. ee i ; ~~ 
w ad o 








Secretary of Education, Education Offices, Albion Street, 
December, 1907. 


IDDLESEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TTENHAM COUNTY SCHOOL 
(Seordnes School .for Boys and Girls .) 
The GOVERNORS of the above institution INVITE APPLICATIONS for 
the post of ASSISTANT-MASTER, to commence duties in January next. 
Applicants must be good disciplinarians, and must be specially qualified to 
teach Latin and English subjects. 
8: ye in accordance with the County scale, to commence at £150 a year. 
pplications, which must be received not later than twelve noon oa 
Mon, ay, December 9th, 1907, are to be made on forms to be obtained from 


J. W. TOMLINSON, Secretary. 
The Polytechnic, South Tottenham. 
D ARLINGTON EDUCATION GOMMITTEE. 
PHYSICAL INSTRUCTRESS. 


WANTED, an Instructress of Physical Exercises. Applicants must be 
competent to teach Swimming and Physical Exercises gay: by the 
Board of Education Code). Qualifications to teach ygiene desirable. 
Commencing salary, £80 r annum.—Form of application and further 
—— to be obtained from and returned to the undersigned on or before 

ecember 21st. Canvassing a disqualification, 

A. C. BOYDE, Secretary. 








Education Offices, North Lodge, Darlington. 


ARLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE 

LECTURER IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

WANTED in January, a BESIDENT GOVERNESS to teach English 

Literature. Salary, ing to qualifications, from £80 to £110, with 

lodgings, board, and washing. Application forms, which should be returned 
on or before December er 12th, n may obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


REQUIRED ‘FOR THE CONTINENT, an Oxford or 
Cambridge Graduate as TUTOR to prepare a boy of 10 for Public 

Sing full ‘particulat 
: Box 216, OTe spectator, 





experience essential ; 
ea 6, Paid.— Apply, wt 
‘L. M, 
1 Wellington "Street, Strand, i onion, ¥ wc. 
ANTED, for ONE INFANT, a sensible, diligent 
NURSE, North Coun’ preferred, about 30 years gf A es country 


near London. Good wages, , every consideration for service. 
Apply, Hox 215, The Spectator, 1 ‘ellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


School. Good discipline fad 
guineas per month, an 
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oUuUNTY OF LONDON. 


( N COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
The pay yl WOMAN PRINCIPAL of Avery Hill Residential and Day 
appon’ College for Women, Eltham. . ; 
Taplicants must possess a University Degree or its oustvalant ee 
salary stachin to the post is £500 a year, together wit rd, 
The hi 4 medical attendance. 


hing, an 
resid eovadidate «pointed will be required to commence work after the 


idays, or, if possible, earlier. 
Easter oe should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
fe particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
with Pv 'Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
pasoree returaed not later than 11 a.m. on Thursday, 9th January, 1908, 
ue ied by copies of three testimonials of recent date, 
secon fdates applying through the t for the form of application should 
ecclose a stam and addressed envelope. _ ; 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
ent. 
We eee ioalars of the Council's requirements as to Appointments Vacant are 
plished in the London County Council Gazette, which can te obtained from 
Ie Council’s Publishers, Messrs. P. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith 
Street, Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, 14d. an issue, or for 


id subscription of 6s. 6d, 
———o_—_ G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
23rd November, 1907. 


GaLoP EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, BRIDGNORTH. 


The SALOP LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITY INVITE APPLICA- 
TIONS for the undermentioned Posts, vacant at the above School — 

(i) SENIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, possessing degree or equivalent, 
specially qualified in Mathematics and Geography. Salary, £120 per annum. 
The Lady appointed may not be required after July next, so that vacancy 
should be regarded as a opemeey one. f } 2 

(2) An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, possessing a degree or equivalent, specially 
qualified in French and able to assist in the English work, Salary, £90 per 





3) A KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS, possessing the Higher Froebel Cer- 
tificate, able to take Botany and Nature Study throughout the School, Salary, 


annum. 
aw JUNIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, able to take Junior Mathematics, 
English, and Needlework. Salary, £60 perannum, A Lady holding a Senior 
Local or Matriculation Certificate looked for. 
Applications, stating age, experience, and giving full particulars as to 
qualifications, to be sent, together with references and copies of not mure 
than three recent testimonials, to the undersigned not later than Decem- 


ber 19th, 1907. 
Shirehall, Shrewsbury, W. H. PENDLEBURY, M.A., 
December 3rd, 1907. Secretary for Higher Education. 


GALoP EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, BRIDGNORTH. 


WANTED, in January, 1908, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the above School. 
Applicants should have a University Degree in Honours or its equivalent, 
and should have had suitable experience in a good Secondury School. 

The Salary offered is £150 per annum with House, together with a Capitation 
fee of £21 per head for each pupil in the School. The Head-Mistress will be 
allowed to take Boarders, if she so desire, at a fee not exceeding £45 per 
annum, but the Governors accept no responsibility for the Boarding 
arrangements, 

The Bridgnorth Girls’ Public High School is held in temporary buildings 
taken over from the Principal of a Private School conducted therein for many 
ears, 

: The Local Education Authority are erecting a Dual Grammar School, which 
it isexpected will be ready for occupation at Easter, 1909, when the Girls’ 
School will be transferred to the Grammar School buildings. The Head- 
Mistress will have full control of the Girls’ Department, and will be in no way 
subject to the control of the Head-Master of the Boys’ Grammar School. 

Applications should be sent, together with references and copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials, to the undersigned, on or before December 21st, 
1907. W. H. PENDLEBURY, M.A. 

Shirehall, Shrewsbury, Secretary for Higher Education. 

December 3rd, 1907, 


\ ESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO. are glad to 
{ RECEIVE APPLICATIONS from UNIVERSITY MEN who are 
looking for Posts in the TEACHING PROFESSION, The Agency is under 
the active Patronage of the Head-Masters of most of the leading Schools in 
the country. Amongst the January appointments which Messrs. Gabbitas, 
Thring, & Co. have been asked to fill may be mentioned the following :— 
History and English Mastership in a Public School; work chiefly with VIth 
Form; salary, £180, resident. 
Classical Form Mastership in Public School; Oxford or Cambridge Graduate 
looked for ; salary, £130, resident. 
Classical Mastership in Public School; Oxford or Cambridge Graduate 
looked for; salary, £120, resident. 
Mathematical Post in Public School ; some help with Chemistry looked for ; 
salary, £180, non-resident. 
Mathematical Mastership in Public School to take charge of Scholarship 
work; £200 per annum, non-resident ; possibly extra tuition. 
Mathematical Mastership in Endowed School; charge of the Mathematical 
teaching ; candidate with some experience looked for; £180, non-resident. 
Assistant Mathematical Mastership in important Public School; fixed 
salary, £200, non-resident ; private tuition in addition. 
Mathematical Mastership in Colonial School; University Graduate with 
some experience expected ; £150 to £170, resident, with passage. 
Science Mastership in an Endowed School; some help with Mathematics 
required ; £100, resident. 
Modern Language Mastership in important Public School; title to Holy 
Orders could be given ; salary, £220, non-resident, with private tuition. 
Senior Mathematical Mastership in Preparatory School; some experience 
looked for; salary, £120 to £150, resident, 
General Mastership in Preparatory School; some experience required ; 
£120, resident. 
slassical Mastership in Preparatory School; title could be given; salary up 
to £120, resident. 
Classical Mastership in Preparatory School; Oxford or Cambridge man 
required; salary, £130, resident. 
Classical and English Mastership in Public School; Oxford or Cambridge 
mau required ; , £120, resident. 
_Assistaut-Master for Colonial School; work mainly Mathematics up to 
Elementar, Trigonometry ; salary, £100, resident. 
French stership in Preparatory School; some assistance with other 
subjects required; salary up to £120, resident. 
For details of these and many other similar Appointments application 
should be made at once to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


ADY (experienced) DESIRES POST as SECRETARY, 

literary or otherwise; daily or resident; several years’ experience ; 

good handwriting, shorthand (typing if required); knowledge of proof 

correcting, &c,; neat, business-like, methodical. Excellent references,— 
E. A. B,, care of Peter Harper, 29 New Bridge Street, E,C, 














( JENTLEMAN, aged 32, late Public Schoolmaster, intend- 
A ing to Pow the WINTER ABROAD for the purpose of Study, is 
willing to TAKE ONE BOY or TWO BROTHERS under hi care.—Address, 
Box 217, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
A Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position after expiration of time 
assured.— Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


rf\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOUCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and maunersa. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 

















LECTURES, d&c. 
RITISH CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION. 


To UrHoLp Personat Linerty anp Persona Responsipitrry. 


President: Rt. Hon. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, K.T. 
Past President: LORD HUGH CECIL, 


B.C.A, LECTURES, followed by discussion, 
At the WHITEHALL ROOMS on MONDAY EVENINGS, at Eight o'clock, 
From October l4th to December léth, 1907. 
Dec. 9th.—‘* Municipal Trade.” By Major Leonarp Darwin. 
Lorp Batrour or Burieien in the Chair, 


Tickets for the above Lectures may be obtained from the Secretaries of the 
Association, at the Office, 23 Charing Cross. 


ARE CHINESE PORCELAIN.—A Collection of 
Unique Specimens of MING and EARLY KANG-HE Examples 
ON VIEW at GORER and SON’S GALLERIES, 
170 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
DAILY 10 till 6, SATURDAY 10 till 5. 
Admission by presentation of Visiting-Card. 








HOSPITAL 


as MIDDLESEX 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(A School of the London University.) 


LECTURES and CLASSES will be RESUMED on Thursday, January 
2nd, 1908. 

The School is central in position, equipped to meet all modern require- 
ments, and possesses an Athletic Ground for the use of its Students. 

Students wishing to enter should apply to the Dean before January 2nd. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Beerese COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 











(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspector’s Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women 
Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene, 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPA i. 


rP\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls, Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses. _HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 
‘\T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 
sir ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Mey oe Every care is taken to 
combine‘’a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
pa > ll Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ONDON.—HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 

4 (University Honours), experienced in Educational work and foreigu 

travel, RECEIVES in her house, pleasantly situated near Holland Park, a few 

elder girls to study SPECIAL SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Preparation 

for foreign travel. Homecomforts. Chaperonage.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 
13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 


(ORBAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 























{OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris Salted holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy ouly. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. sided Tatas AGS EF 4 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
GOSBEUX, The HALF-TEBM BEGAN on THUBSDAY, November 7th. 
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CHUBCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


(GF) Ssavsus HALL OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Mies CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Dipl Special arrang ts made for Students to attend the 


School of Geography. 
Exhibitions and Scholarships awarded in December and July. 
_ Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. 
ALEXANDER, rs B.G.8S, (late Director Liver 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, — Objec 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Ed k 
oa. including Outd Games. a. and Medical Gymuastica, 
iysiology, Hygiene, ts ee and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
oD ot ew award to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
au tiet imi ualified , 2, 
Tea H STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as aan are received as ~—— Students for a special course of 
imstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games, Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev. 
E. ‘Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the a 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTE 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAIN ING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD: Students 
are tose in this College to become Teac’ hers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, —_ Auatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 


YHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 

Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 








ucated 
a systems 

















Principal : 


—- ee 

T MONICA'’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 

Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMB 
yo awe = 2 poet 9 Stat of Reel _ 

or Languages, nglis' muastics, &. Vj 
SPECIAL . DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS Profesor, 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON., 
Prospectus on application. 


SURREY—Tie 

K OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY— The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for Gir 

Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Chmate very fee 

and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. G hool Buildings. Education y 

Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations. if desired, Resident 

Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. ‘ 








BOYS’ “SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 
(Under the management 0 of the Society of Friends.) c 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907, 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE. 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to existi 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. "8 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-ho ad 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpeutry, &c. sabes 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars —_ Dee to Scholarshi 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, aus 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, on ‘ot Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


HEPPoON COURT (late of Hampstead) 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 








The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted bY electricity. It has its owa 
gymuasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Publi 
Schools in the last ten years, 








A residenti College providing a year’s professional training for 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualificdtions for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. — 


eS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa- 
tien concoraing | Sch larships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danghters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Euaperine, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Sch . the University, 


St. Andrews, N.B. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHUOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
(Dublin) 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
~~" Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
rospectuses, &e., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
108 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


QS SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 [t. above sea-level. Thorough} 
good education, Special attention to development of character. ~Selncgak 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 


—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) The comforts 
ofa refined home. Thorough Education on the principle of a sound mind in 
a sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a Speciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 


URREY HILL 
GARRATTS HALL, *BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


NHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing fromm Downs and Sea. Seferences: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holic way Colleges, and others. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 


























UNDLE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
on DECEMBER 10th and llth, when Scholarships of £70, £40, and £3 
will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD. MASTER. i 

E GE. 


VASTBOURNE COLL 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 

Rev. F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 

Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 

Cadet Corps. New buildings, fives-court, swimming-bath, &. Exhibitions 
for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35-£10) 

on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, for Classica, Maths., and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR "SCHOOL for boys ‘trom 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


“1 CHOLARSHIPS (£50) FOR LITTLE BOYS 
(Aged Ten Years and Under), 
A SCHOLARSHIP PA - —— of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY (tenable 
three to four years) will awarded on March Ist and July Ist next, at 
THE RED HOUSE, MARSTON MOOR, YORK. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds; 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German, University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSB M.A 
The Board of Governors will he glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. _ 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. I Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January I6th, 1908, 
Hea:l-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
Pe se ; 


E D 80H OO L. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded —_! 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 

Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket. &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open se. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas,—All particulars frow 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


| [INDHEAD (near). —Mr. R. E. LEACH (M.A. “Cantab.), 

late Head-Master of Appleby School, PREPARES PUPILS for the 
Army, University, and other Examinations. Holiday Pupils received.—Glea 
Cottage, Grayshott, Hants. 


























Py SOS PERE, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
AUTUMN TERM from SEPTEMBER 23rd to DECEMBER 20th. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
rticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POW YS, M.A., Acremaa 


ouse, Sherborne. 





ty ON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of. Euglaud. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis,—Principals, 
Miss MUYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOM Practical & Theoretical 
training. FRENCH a SYSTEM OF FORCING, taught by French- 
juan. Gardening, , Beea, Fruit Preserving. Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PELRS, F.B.ILS, lst cl. certificates. See Prospectus, 








a} 
K PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, “Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modera 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; yee prep. tet 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
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pers AGRICULTURAL . COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patrzos—H.M, KING EDWARD 


VIL. 
Buneessee— se BABEL SPENCER, K.G. a _ 
wners, Land uts, Surveyors,Agricu)turi intending Golonist 
ForLand-o ‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate a erg -_ + tenn be ae eaten 
spectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diinaas, be. apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
plomeNEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 23th, 1993. 





> GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


ING WILLIAMS COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 
Open Entrance Scholarships, two of £50 each, and two (National 
Science) of £10 each. Examination in Liverpool Apri! 30th and May Ist, 1908, 
Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities, Preparation for Army, Navy, Indian 
Police, New Science Schools, and Engineering Department. List of Honours, 
&c., from the SECRETARY. ee 
RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
BLIND. Instituted 1798.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
Employment Howe Teaching, &., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—Rev. H. T. D. KINGDON, Supt. 




















FOREIGN. 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
pear Dieppe. Conversational French = ~@ acquir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. — a for every form ‘of — enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


ARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor LALOT RECEIVES a 

FEW PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant home in Paris, 

and to learn the French language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, close to 
the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 





peer E.--Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppiugham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium, Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spokea 
Highest refereuces.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blauche, Paris, Miss Metherell 
will be at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., on December 19th, and can arrange 
for interviews with parents. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS, HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Gorernesses. Excellent opportanity 
for Languages and Music, Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 














NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France aud England. 
Guild's Diploma is recognised. Limited number of Students received at the 
Hostel.—Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 
University). 
NRENCH PROTESTANT GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Smail 
number of Pupils. Happy Home Life. . University Professors. French 
Language and Literature, with German, Music, Painting, Dancing, Needlework, 
&c. Beautiful garden and playground. Sanitary srrangements excellent. 
References given and required. NEW TERM JANUARY 10th.—Mme. 
MacCOLL-MARCHAL, La Feuillée, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl or Boy leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Neuilly, Paris. 


ERMANY.—Highly recommended EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. Finishing Lessons in all Subjects. 
Individual care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply Miss 
PINCHES, Téchterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR Em. WOLTERS, 2 DETMOEDSTR., 

RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 

able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 

rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German, Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desire 1. 


| EFINED GERMAN BOARDING-SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, beautifully situated near Rhine. 
Good English references.—Apply to Friulein PAETZOLD, 7 Elisabeth 
St., Bad Kreuznach, 
IVIERA.—Captain and Mrs. LUCAS RECEIVE a 
\ FEW PAYING GUESTS in their well-appointed private residence, 
Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy. South aspect. ‘Terms, strictly inclusive. 
Private suite if Gesivell.—Portioukess, photographs of house, on application. 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCA TIO N. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS iu England or abroad, 
@re inivited to call upon or send fully detailed pirticulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
elucational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. ‘Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Head Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 











JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN  TEACHEKS 
e (Under the Management of a Gommittee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 


Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30’a.m. to 1 p-m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 








T}\0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
tticulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
ait) 22 Craven Street, .TrafalgurSquare, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
Triform, London." Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard) 





BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowlelge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulara of 
reliable and highly-recommende1 establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give soma 
idea of the fees to ~~ 7 ; 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
‘ Parents should obtain a copy of 

“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes,” 
containing full particulars (number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 
establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence, 

ost-free from the publishers, 
Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 

6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice aud assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Hiome.or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to the 
Manager, BR. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craveu Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


fj CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 











T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advautages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 
| ANGLEY HOUSE; DAWHLISH, 8S. DEVON.— 
4 BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Wiuter resort. 
Beautiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North.—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR, 


K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East. Liverpool. 


HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W.—For the Permanent Acctommo- 
dation of YOUNG CHILDREN whose Parents are Abroad, and for those who 
need a Safe and Happy Temporary Home for their little ones. The house is 
arranged in suites of Day and Night Nurseries, each to accommodate 3 or 4 
children of varying ages. Young Infants and Delicate Children are in 
Separate Nurseries. Terms—From Ws, to 2 guineas a week.— For particulars 
acd permission to view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the 
Norland Institute, 10 Pembridge Square, London, W. 


mise aw BS ZBin © WANT ED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Liovd Square, London, W.C. 


NAMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, 

Memoirs, and other Works printed under special expert supervision. 

Al.o every description of General Printing. Write for Estimates.— 

GERRARDS LTD. (The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing of 
Distinction at 4114 Harrow Road, London, W. 


VATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey _ style) 

* by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—41b., 3s. 7d.; 4) 1b, 38. 10d, ; 
5lb., 4s. 1d.; 54 Ib., 43. 51.; and 6 Ib., 4s. 101. each 

Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 

JISH.—Family Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 

6 lb., 28.; 91b., 2s. G1; ILlb.,38.; I14¢lb. 3s, Gd.; 2L1b., 58. Carriage 

aid. Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind only. Quick delivery. 
Pull particulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NORTH SEA FISHERIES 
COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. 


JURE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society's Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post —For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry. 


| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities aud Aunuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


B**S2s AND HAT RIBBONS, 
For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, 4&c., 
in large or simall quantities. 
Samples and Sketches free of charge from the Manufacturers, 
J. and J. CASH, Ltd., Coventry. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
£11 lls. BARCELONA, ALGIERS, MALTA, 
SIC 











ILY, NAPLES, RIVIERA. 

£16 16s. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for GALILEE or DAMASCUS, 
PORT SAID for CAIRO, PYREUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February 
8th—March 7th. 

, , Seerctary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

R M.S.P. — THE ROYAL MAII, 
le STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 

18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





SPECIAL TOULS. DECEMBER—MARCH. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
33 days, £255; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 1) weeks, £70. 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply 28 above. - 





OME COPIES of the strictly limited issue of the PHOTO- 
b GRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS of the FRESCOES in the OLD 
DEBATING HALL by Rossetti, Riviére, Prinsep, Morris, Burne-Joues, and 
other Pre-Raphaelites, with Introduction by Holfan Htut, O:M., may still be 
obtained (10s. 6d, net) from the STEWARD, Oxford Uni_n Society. - 
HE RELIGION OF CHRIST NON-MIRACULOUS. 
Four Essays on the Birth, “ Miracles,” and Resurrection, and the 
Future Life. By S. Home, LL.B. (Lond.) [An examination from a purely 
legal standpoint of the evidence of the Christian records on each subject. ]— 
A. B. WAY, Swansea, Price 2s, (cloth, 2s, 6d.) uet 7 postage 3d. 
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DISPOSAL of the BALANCE of 18,300 DOZEN CHATEAU LAFITE 


(The greater part was disposed of shortly before the Summer Holidays, during which this Sale was not advertised.) 


EHRMANN BROTHERS, 


43, 44, & 47 Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C. 
MOST INTERESTING SALE. 


An Unprecedented Purchase by any one Purchaser, viz. : 
The whole of a Vintage in Bottle; 


13,300 DOZEN 


of the Premier Chateau Claret, the famous 


CHATEAU LAFITE 


1890 Vintage 


(The ter Cr Classé in the official classification.) 


GROWTH OF BARONS DE ROTHSCHILD. 


BEARING THE FULL BRAND ON CORKS, CAPSULES, LABELS, AND CASES. 


The Barons de Rothschild, the Proprictors of the famous Chateau Lafite, did not, 
during the greater part of the eighties, permit any bottling at the Chateau, but the 
superior 1890 vintage was bottled for them with full brand on corks, and held in a special 
cellar, small quantities only having been parted with. 

The Wine was bottled in greatest perfection, is in splendid condition, showing its 
great breed and style, possessing fine colour, beautiful bouquet, great elegance, and 
matured fruitiness; it is very soft and mellow, and a most superior dinner and dessert 
Claret, of best style. 

In sympathy with the movement to assist the undoubted revival in taste for high- 
class Claret, the holders have been prevailed upon to sell, and WE HAVE PURCHASED THE 
WHOLE EXISTING QUANTITY of this excellent Wine at a most reasonable price, and have 
been placed in a position to offer it at the following nominal and most moderate rates, 
far below its true value and less than half the usual selling price of this growth and 
quality. 

Thus the Premier Claret (the Chateau Lafite) of a class USUALLY SOLD AT ABOUT 
84s. per dozen, IS NOW OFFERED BY US AT LESS THAN 2s. 6d. PER BOTTLE. 

Never before was such an opportunity offered to Connoisseurs to acquire a Wine of 
this famous growth and of such quality and with complete guarantee as to authenticity 
at so low a price. Admirers of fine Claret should not miss this opportunity, which is not 
likely to occur again. 














Per Dozen. 


12,100 Dozen 1890 Chateau Lafite 29/6 


“GRAND VIN,” fully branded 


800 Dozen 1890 Chateau Lafite ° - 2'7/6 


* CARRUADES,” fully branded, body equal to the “ Grand Vin,” bouquet a shade less pronounced, 
400 Dozen 1899 Chateau Lafite - ° 25/6 
“*2me VIN,” fully branded, beautiful bouquet, a shade lighter than the “ Grand Vin.” 
Price for the Continent and for Export f.2°50 per bottle, free on rail or export ship Bordeaux. 


An Allowance of 6d. per dozen on from 12 dozen to 29 dozen, 
and 1s. per dozen on from 30 dozen and upwards, will be made, 


ORDER FORM. 
s &e 4 Name 








Quantity 


required. Per doz. 


doz. Chateau Lafite Grand Vin 29/6 
a Carruades 27/6 
a 2me Vin 25/6 


For which Cheque is enclosed & 


EHRMANN BROTHERS, 4% 44 & 47 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


Publishers of the “ Pink List’’ (entered Stationers’ Hail), obtainable free on applicat‘on—qiving lowest current 
Wholesale Market Prices of all notable Brands. 
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YOU CAN HAVE A PIANOLA 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


And it will only cost you FIVE POUNDS NOW. 



















Now is the time to get a Pianola. Christmas will not seem like Christmas 





to you unless you are able to have the music you want. The latest valse music for 





small impromptu dances, accompaniments for the songs that will be sung, operatic and 





classical music for your more serious moods, all are for you, your family, and your friends, 





if you decide to have a Pianola, 






All it will cost you now to secure a Pianola is Five Pounds. You can pay the 


balance in small monthly instalments spread over a period of one, two, or three years, 





whichever you prefer. In other words, you pay for the Pianola whilst you are enjoying 






its use. 






The Pianola is the only piano-player equipped with the Metrostyle and Themodist, 


both unique inventions. The Metrostyle shows you how to play, shows you how to make 





the best use of the perfect technique provided by the Pianola. As you play through a 





composition you have before you some famous musician's actual interpretation. If you 





wish you can make use of the Metrostyle either for the whole piece or for any difficult 






passage. It is NOT arbitrary, it is merely there to help you to interpret difficult 





music correctly. 






The Themodist brings out the individual melody notes, and accents them according 





to their true value—the value the composer invested them with. 






The Pianola gives you access to over 20,000 compositions, embracing every kind of 






music. No other piano-player can afford you a repertoire such as this. 





If you do not care to pay the price of the most expensive Pianola, there is a 


cheaper model, the Model K. This is equipped with the Metrostyle and the other 





exclusive devices which have made the Pianola the world’s standard piano-player. 









There are also Pianolas which have been exchanged for higher-priced models. 


These have been thoroughly overhauled and put in perfect playing order, and at the 






prices at which they are being offered form very attractive Xmas purchases. 












You are invited to call or send for Catalogue “ B.B.” 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


JEOLIAN HALL, 











Ww. 
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The highest ideal of a condi- 
is that it should whet 


the appetite, give an increased 


ment 


flavour to the food and assist 
in its assimilation and diges- 


tion. 


These ere the reasons why 


Colman’s: Mustard 


is the universal condiment. 


Accept no substitute. 


REG, 8.H.B, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £65,000,000. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Yellow Book, illus. by Beardsley, 

13. vols., 42s.;. Menpes’ Whistler (40s. net), l5s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 12 vols, illus., £6 10s. ; Fox Davies’ Armorial Families, 1895, 32s., cost 
£5 Catalogues free. Books bought. Prompt attention to all enquiries.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Johu Bright Street, Birmingham. 


CONOMY IN BOOK-BUYING. —Send for H. J. 
Glaisher’s Annual Catalogue with December Supplementary List 
(158 pp.) of Publishers’ Remainders. Books in New Condition as ry 
but at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, in ALL BRANCHES of 
TURE. It comprises books suitable for XMAS PRESENTS ch TNEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS for all ages and tastes, Alsoa List of Standard Literature 
and Popular Works.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Chaffers’ Keramic Gallery, 35s. ; 
Chaffers’ Hall Marks Gold and Silver Plate, 5s.; Burton's Arabian 
es 17 vols., £13 13s.; Spencer, The King’s Racehorses, magnificent ame, 

68s., for 25s. ; Bennett's ow to Become an Author, 5s., for 2s.; Mon 

os, w ‘Aa- -Writing, an Encyclopedia of Advertising, 10s. 6d., for 2s. 

Menpes’ Whistler, £5 5s., for 21s., also 42s. edition for 12s. 6d. ; Williamson's 
George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s,; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 2is, 
net, for 10s. 6d.; Woman of No Importance, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. Sport, 
wt mon \—_, — —_— bong Memoirs, Occult Works, 
Sha! Boo wants.—_BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHO! HOP, mOHN’ BRIGHT STREET, ‘BIRMINGHAM. 


TTRACTIVE BOOK PRICES.—The Best and Largest 

Stock of Secondhand and New Remainder Books in the World, 

2 to 80 ¢ent. reduction from the published prices. Write for our 

December Catalogue containing some 7,000 titles.—-W. H. SMITH & SON, 
Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 




















YOs T 
The TYPEWRITER for 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Send for illustrated Bookiet. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ld. 
Head Office:—50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 
Branches in all Large Towns. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safexyuard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM S°7S one (caine Vesitation in yecomnien ling ite 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives,””"—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boo 
Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and al p oO L i Ss bq 

= 
SHEFFIELD. 


Varnished and Enamel led g oods. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, 
A HOUSE WITH A 6 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 
SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, ani every 
other Kequisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste, 
Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guarauteed 


by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who — plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.RS., and Canon Kintou 


Jacques, R.D. 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 
HOWARTH and i FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
} ».OOKS—BOOKS—BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS.—Our New Lists containing the most Noteworthy and 
Recent Books of the year, and including a large selection of Books for Young 


Folk, will be sent you post-free on receipt of name and address.—A. and F, 
DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C, Orders from these lists executed by return, 











MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found e« re to 14/6 8/3 
igher 


Per Dozen. 
Bots, 4-Bots. 


carriage paid, 


INISH 


wine ueually sold at wuch 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
iwg number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 


paid, 


» Liverpool. 


176 9/9 Manchester. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


SoL_e Proprietors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Pine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 


To be obtained also from— 
Bengre. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 


me. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
eseve. J. ESS Co. 33 George St., Grepéen 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Liem- 
field Street, Buston, Mass, U.S.A; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News CoMPANy, 83 and 89 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 


43s. 


ISLA. 


per doz., 





Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 


ington, D.C.; Tue SusscripTion NewsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Tayler 


who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Vaid to any Kaslway Station, meluding Cases 
call Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half- Yeany Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, Is. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, 





Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Jue de. Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
HarROLpD A, WILSON’ ComPANY, LtD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING Dep6t, Cairo and Port Said; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 
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4 DELIGHTFUL NEW SERIES. 


MASTERPIECES IN COLOUR. 


The First Series at a Popular Price to Reproduce the Treasures of Art in 


THEIR FULL COLOURS. 


Each volume is written by a competent authority, who deals in a popular 
style with the artist’s life and work. 
























General Editor - Vir. T. LEMAN HARE. 









The following volumes are issued :— 










VELAZQUEZ.,. BOTTICELLI. 

S. L. BENSUSAN. H, BRYAN BINNS. 
REYNOLDS. ROSSETTI. 

S. L. BENSUSAN. LUCIEN PISSARO. 
ROMNEY. BELLINI. 

C. LEWIS HIND. GEORGE HAY. 
TURNER. FRA ANGELICO. 

Cc. LEWIS HIND, JAMES MASON. 
GREUZE. REMBRANDT. 

Mrs, MACKLIN. JOSEF ISRAELS 










PLEASE ORDER EARLY for CHRISTMAS, as the demand has become very great. 












This Series marks quite a new departure. The half-tone block so familiar in books dealing with artists 
here gives place for the first time to Reproductions in Full Colours. Many great pictures familiar as 
black-and-white reproductions are absolutely unknown in the “divine gift of colour,” and in this Series 
many a delightful surprise is in store for the art-lover. 

















The day cannot be far off when nobody will think of reproducing a 
painter’s work without strict attention to its colour, and in coming forward 
with the present experiment the publishers claim to have opened up a 
new field, for low-priced books have not had colour pictures, and the 
books that have had colour pictures have not been low-priced. 
—EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS, 















“This series is remarkable both for its cheapness and its excellence. 
It says much for the advance that colour-printing has made that it is now 
possible to give to the public at the price which is asked for each volume 
of the series eight excellent reproductions of masterpieces by a great artist, 
together with a monograph on the artist and his work by a well-known 
writer. When the price is considered, there would be every excuse if the 
illustrations and text were not quite of the best, but the publishers, Messrs. 
Jack, and the editor, Mr. T. Leman Hare, have taken great pains to reach 
the highest possible standard.”—DAILY MAIL. 












Each volume (size 8 by 6) contains the Monograph and eight Pictures printed by a new Colour 
Process, which gives results of marvellous fidelity. 








The price of each volume is 1s. 6d. net. 















London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 
And EDINBURGH. 
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HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS’ SHOP 
Established 1783 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


The best Calendar for a Christmas or New Year’s 
Present is 


THE WORLD’S CALENDAR 


For Every Year to the End of Time, 


Ww 





No need to buy a new Almanac every year. 
No loose leaves to tear off. 


Shows by a simple and ingenious arrangement the day of the week on which 
any event or en ment fell or will fall, either in past or future years, also 
Easter Day and all New Moons from 1900 onwards. 

Sir ROBERT BALL says: ‘‘ Your admirable ‘ World’s Calendar’; I have 
tested it in various ways and found it correct.” 


Printed in art colours on white card, 12 in. by 9 in., and enclosed in card- 
toes Soe 2s, net; by post, 2s.3d. In solid silver frame, with oak back, 
£2 net. 


GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6 Portraits, 
6s. net, 

VIGNETTES OF 
THE REGENCY. 


By WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 
Brilliant character sketches 
of the Court of George IV., 


Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, London. 





Price 1s. net. 


THE AMBROSE 
CALENDAR, 1908. 


Quotations from the Masters 

of Wisdom, and containing 

the SECRET NAMES OF 

THE MONTHS artistically 
gathered from private roduced, and it forms the 
sources, and sympatheti- st Christmas remem- 
cally presented by an brance for thoughtful men 
authority on the period. and women. 

THE TRIUMPH OF WOMAN. 
By GEORGE BARLOW, Author of “The Higher Love,” &c. 
Attractive wrapper, ls. net; by post 1s. 2d. 

THE AMBROSE COMPANY, Limited, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 








£1,000 INSURANCE COUPON. 
The Publishers have always maintained the dis- 
tinctive high quality of these, the best Pocket 
Diaries made. The ‘Loose Leaf” Diaries embody 
a new principle, and will be found to adapt them- 
selves to any individual requirement. 
Full Lists of 160 different kinds gladly sent 
Sree on application, 


JOHN WALKER & CO,, 
Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 


WALKER’S 
DIARIES 


WALKER’S 
LOOSE 
LEAF 
DIARIES. 


Ltd., 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 


Artistic Christmas and 
New Year Presents . . 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable gifts. Their artistic 

character renders them especially appropriate for decorative 

purposes in homes of taste, whilst their moderate cost brings 
them within the reach of most lovers of Art. 


Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are given in 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 


ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs 
and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of 
Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 


Artists’ Names. 
POST-FREE, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—With Numerous Illustrations by ELLEN M,. 
CHURCHMAN, 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


Old Friends with New Faces: 
ENGLISH NURSERY RHYMES Translated inte French 
and Set to Music by 
SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E,0, 





re 


Have You Selected 
Your Friend’s 


XMAS GIFT? 


Don’t believe there is any other one 
article so universally suitable as a 


“SWAN” PEN. 


Don’t be persuaded that any other 








fountain pen is “just as good” as the 
“SWAN ”—it isn’t! 


No other gift will prove so useful, and it will be 
appreciated more than anything else. 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE, 


Prices 10/6 upwards, 
Imperial Registered Postage, 6d.; Foreign, 1s. per Pen, 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO, 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOG UED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Central 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpoms, Codes: Unicops and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


LAMLEY & CO,, 


Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 
I, 3 and 7 EXHIBITION ROAD, SW, 


invite inspection of their large and varied stock. Curious, 
interesting, and out-of-the-way books. Christmas Catalogue sent 
on application post-free. Second-hand Catalogue just published. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGH 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE. “TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

“Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“Best popular violin school before the public.”"—ALFrEep GissoN. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis, 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


RUNODEL CHROM O 8&8. 


Large number in stock, Many rare ones, Send stamp for this month's 
List (giving size and shape of each). 
SAIN JUDE'S DEPOT, Birmingham, 


0. BOOKS are presents which give the most lasting 

pleasure. The book-lover will find a mine of wealth in rare and choice 
editions in my Xmas Catalogue, sent free on request.—FRANK HOLLINGS, 
Great Turnstile, Holborn. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Menpes’ Whistler as I Knew Him, 
125 Coloured Plates (£2 net), 15s.; Encyclopaedia Britannica, 

Edition, 35 vols., £12 12s. ; Collection of over 200 pieces of Pianoforte Music 

(cost £50), 30s. ; Lear's ik of Nonsense, 112 illus., as new, 3s.; Buskin’s 

Suociat of the Chace, 2 vols,, First Edition, 108, Hundreds of other Bargains. 

ial Catalogue of Gift-Books, all in new condition, free, We can 

eel any book, no matter when published. Please state wants. Books 

bought to any amount.—GEORGE T. JUCKES and CO., The Buskin Book 
Stores, 85 Aston Street, Birmingham. 


| ala ARE AbWATS ACCEPTABLE AS 


























For the best books at lowest prices call at, or write to, MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, LTD., 30-34 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. Catalogues of 2e™, 
second-hand, or rebound books sent free to to any address, 
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T. & T. CLARK’S LIST. 


THE EARLY TRADITIONS OF GENESIS. 
By Prof, A. B. GORDON, D.Litt., Montreal. Just published, post 
8vo, 6s, net. 


THE RELIGION OF THE POST-EXILIC 
PROPHETS. 


By Prof. W. H. BENNETT, Litt.D., London. 
New Series entitled “The Literature and Religion of Israel.” 
published, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE PASTORAL TEACHING OF ST. PAUL. 


His Ministerial ideals. By Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, B.D, 
Northampton, Author of “ The Social Teaching of St. Paul,” &c. 
(In the Press, 


CANON AND TEXT OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


By CASPAR REN & GREGORY, D.D., LL.D., University of Leipzig. 
New Vol., “International Theological Library.” Post 8vo, 12s. 
«“ This substantial volume fully maintains the high standard of scholarship 
waich has hitherto distinguished this well-known series......A brilliant com- 
tribution to New Testament scholarship.’’—Scots man, 


JESUS CHRIST THE SON OF GOD. 


Sermons and Interpretations. By W. M. MACGREGOR, D.D., 
Edinburgh. New Vol., “The Scholar as Preacher” Series. Post 8vo, 
4s, 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
By Principal T. M, LINDSAY, D.D., Glasgow. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


10s, 6d, each. 

“ At last the English public possesses an adequate History of the Reforma- 
tion. The work is planned with great comprehensiveness, and executed with 
singular balance of thought and impartiality. It represents immense labour, 
with learning of most unusual breadth and depth,””—Times, 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IN OUTLINE. 


By Prof. W. ADAMS BROWN, D.D., New York, Author of ‘* The Essence 
of Christianity.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 
“A masterly and illuminating book, which no intelligent Christian person 
could read without great interest end profit.’"—Glasgow Herald. 


THE STOIC CREED. 


By Prof. W. L. DAVIDSON, LL.D., Aberdeen. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“ His pages are happily in touch with vital problems, and their combination 
of scholarly exposition and criticism is characterised not only by justice but 


by lucidity.”—zpository Times, 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL: ITS PURPOSE 


AND THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. E. F. SCOTT, B.A. (Oxon.), Prestwick. 8vo, 6s. net. 
“Probably the ablest summary of results of advanced criticism on the 
Fourth Gospel that has appeared in the English language. 
—Journal of 


The first volume of a 
Just 


“Theological Studies, 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY AND ITS 
TRANSMISSION. 
By Prof. F.C. BURKITT, D.D., Cambridge. Second Edition, Post 8vo, 


63, net. 
“The most satisfactory treatment of the subject in English An excollent: 
specimen of well-informed, thoughtful, and moderate English criticism.’ 
British Weekly. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD AND ITS 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


By Prof. H. M. GWATKIN, D.D., Cambridge. Second Edition, 

st Svo, 12s. net. 
“These volumes will rank with the 
theological thought,”—London Quarterly 


New Vols., “International Critical Commentary.” 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


By pod. C. A. BRIGGS, D.D., New York. Im 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


each, 
“ Will be welcomed by ell students of the Old Testament, and offers the 
most elaborate work on the Psalms in the English language.’’—Times, 


ST. MATTHEW’S GOSPEL. 


By Rev, W. C. ALLEN, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. Post 8vo, 12s. 
“A book ¢ a value, which will be indispensable to the library of English 
—Guardian. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


From Records of the Greco-Roman Period. By Prof. ADOLF DEISS- 
MANN, D.D., Heidelberg, Author of “ Bible Studies.” Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE 
GOSPELS. 


Edited by J. HASTINGS, D.D. To be Completed in Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. ready; Vol. II, in the press. Price per vol. : in cloth, 21s. net; in 
half-morocco, gilt top, 26s. net. Prospectus free on application. 
“It is mf truth to say that this dictionary will prove invaluable to 
Preachers and teachers, and ought to be in constant use.”—Churchman. 


HASTINGS’ DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


Complete in Five Volumes. Price per vol.: in cloth, 28s.; in dark purple 
half-morocco, Sets may be had in other half-morocco bindings. 
. Prices on application. Prospectus free on application. 
‘The stan authority for Biblical students of the present generation.” 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. tag 


Edited by J. HASTINGS, D.D. Monthly, price 64. The October Number 
begins a New Volume, Vol, XVIIL. just completed, in cloth binding, 


7s, 6d, 
“Dr, Hastings has made The Expository Timaw the best preacher's 
mouthly magazine we have. The scholar and the ordinary pastor will find 
*ich material here.”"—London Quarterly Review. 


2 vols. 


greatest modern contributions to 


6C 


Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 88 George Street; 





And at 14 Paternoster Square, London, E.C, 
London : Simpkin, ilton, Kent & Co., Ltd, 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LITERATURE. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., Master 
of Peterhouse, and A. R. Waller, M.A. 

Volume I—FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE 
CYCLES OF KOMANCE—is now ready. 

Among the contents of this volume are chapters on 
Runes and Manuscripts, by ANNA C. PAUES; Latin 
Writings in England to the time of Alfred, hy M. RB. 
JAMES, Litt.D., Provost of King’s College, Cam ridge ; 
English Scholars of Paris and Franciscans of Oxford, by J. E. 
SANDYS, Litt.D.; Early Transition English, by J. W. H. 
ATKINS, M.A., Professor of English Language and 
Literature at the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth; The Arthurian Legend, by W. LEWIS JONES, 

-4., Professor of English Language and Literature 
at the University | of North Wales; Metrical 
Romances, 1200-1500, by . P. KER, M.A., Professor 
of English Literature, University College, London ; Pearl, 
Cleanness, Patience, and Sir Gawayne, by I. GOLLANCZ, 
Litt.D., Professor of English Language and Literature, 
King's College, London; Changes in the Language to the 
Days of Chaucer, by HENRY BRADLEY, MA. and The 
Anglo-French Law Language, by the late Professor F. W. 
MAITLAND. The volume is also furnished with Biblio- 
graphies, Table of Dates, and Index, 

“We give a very hearty welcome to the new scheme of 
the Cambridge University Press, the History of English 
Literature.......This work, when completed, will be as 
notable a monument of industry and scholarship as the 
History planned by Lord Acton.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

**The work as a whole promises to bea fine monument 
of Cambridge scholarship.” —Globe, 

The work will be completed in fourteen volumes, and 
will cover the whole course of English literature from 
Beowulf to the end of the Victorian age. The volumes 
will be sold separately, but there is a special subscription 
price for the complete work in either binding, namely, 
£5 5s net for the buckram (payable in fourteen instalments 
of 7s 6d on publication of the separate volumes) and 
£8 158 net for the half-morocco (payable in fourteen 
instalments of 12s 6d). 


A BOOK OF GREEK VERSE. By Walter 


Headlam, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College 

It is the author's ~~ that this volume may please 
those who care for poetry, whether they know Greek or 
not, and at the same time help to give a truer notion of 
what Greek poetry was like. he specimens translated 
range from the seventh century B.C, (its earliest surviving 
lyric) to its latest utterance in the sixth century A.D, 
and with only one or two exceptions have been chosen 
solely for their merit, in some kind, as poetry, Inter- 
spersed are a few translations into Greek verse, 


A LIFE OF GILBERT BURNET, BISHOP 
OF SALISBURY. By T. E. S. Clarke, B.D., and H. ©. 





Volame I, 


Tn half-morocee 
net 


Special 
subscription 
prices 


Crown 8vo 
6s net 


Foxcroft. With an Introduction by Professor C. H. 
Firth 

“This is the very thing that was wanted—a life of 

Bishop Burnet, the busiest man of his day, and that 

one of the busiest days of English ‘history. Such a 

man deserves a biography written according to the 

fullest modern knowledge and the most scientitic method, 

This he has now obiained at the hands of two persons 

Royal 8vo eminently fitted to fulfil the task—the Rev. T. 8. Clarke, 

15s net minister of Saltoun (where Burnet was once parish 

priest) and Mias H. C. Foxcro!t, the accurate and aceom- 

‘lished editor of a volume of Addenda to the Bishop's 


ichour of his own time.” —The Rev, W. H. Hurron, in the 


Churoh Family Newspaper 


LIFE AND LETIERS OF SIR RICHARD 
JEBB. By his Wife, Caroline Jebb. With a Chapter 
on Sir Richard Jebb as Scholar and Critic, by 
Dr. A. W. Verrall 


“There is ample justification for this comparatively 


Demy 8v0 brief and simple account of the ono English scholar o 
Frontispiece these times who will probably rauk hereafter with Bentley 
Os net and Porson.” — Westminster Gazette, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM STERNDALE 
BENNETT. By his Son, J. R. Sterndale Bennett, M.A. 


“This book is a worthy memorial of a son to a father, 


Royal Bro and for the musical! student bas not a little value as a con- 
16 pe em tribution to a definite ya in the history of English 
ae music.”—Glasgow Herald, 


INTERNATIONAL LAW: Part II.—WAR. 
By John Westlake, K.C., LL.D 


“ Many readers will begin with the last chapter of Prof, 
Westlake’s treatise, for in it he handles, with full know- 
ledge, the newest points that have come before the world in 
consequence of recent discussions at the Hague......We 
have nothing but praise for Prof. Westlake’s treatment of 
his difficult theme,” —Athenzum. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW. A 


Quarterly Journal devoted to the study of Mediaeval 

and Modern Literature and Philology. Edited by 

Professor John G. Robertson, with the assistance of 
an Advisory Board 

Contents of Volume ITI Number I, October, 1907 :—The 

Scottish Sonneteers and the French Poets, by L. E. Kast- 

ner.—Milton’s Heroic Line viewed from an Historical 


Demy 8vo 
9s net 


Vol III No. I Standpoint, V—VII, by Walter Thomas.—The Date of 
2s 6d net Composition of Lope de Vega's Comedia “ La Arcadia,” by 
J. P. Wickersham Crawford.—Notes on the Chronology 
of the Spanish Drama, II, by H. A. Bennert.—Notes on 
the Text of Chepman’s Plays, by J. Le Gay Brereton.— 

Miscellaneous Notes.—Reviews. 
Subscription The annual subscription is 85 net (8s 64 -free), 
price payable in advance. Volumes I and II (1005-7) may now be 


obtained bound in buckram, price 10s net each, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE 
London, Fetter Lane: C, F. Clay, Manager. 
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The Most Charming and Humorous Travel Book of the Year. 


THE ROWLEY LETTERS 
FROM FRANCE AND ITALY. 
By Antnony Row.ey. With 41 Illus. by Gzorce Hovsrton, 
R.8.W. Cr. 8vo, 312 pp. 
“ Decidedly one of the best books of travel we have read for many a day. 
It has that indefinable and delightful touch of urbanity which Stevenson 
just caught and Henry James spoiled with affectation.”—Glasgow Herald, 


CONFIDANTES OF A KING 
THE MISTRESSES OF LOUIS XV. 

By E. pz Goncourt. Trans. by Ernest Dowson. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, with Portraits in Photogravure from Pictures in 
the Louvre, 15s. net, 

“ Few works throw a more striking light on the causes that led up to the 
Revolution. The analysis of the influences which helped to bring about the 
decadence of the Monarchy is masterly, while the pageant of Court life was 
never more picturesquely described,”—Manchester Courier. 

IN THE LAND OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL TROUT. 

By A. T. Jounson. Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Headpieces and Initials 
throughout, 176 pp., 2s. 6d. net. 

It is full of the zest of the open air, the charms of the moorland, the 
music of the brine, and the thousand and one joys that make the fisherman 
feel he has had a full day.”— Scotsman, 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 

OF OLDER SPAIN. ° 
By Leonarp WILLIAMS, Author of “The Land of the Dons,” &c. 
170 Full-page Illustrations, buckram, 3 vols. small 4to, 15s. net. 
Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper, bound in vellum 


(250 numbered copies), 633, net. 
The only work in English dealing exhaustively with Spanish Arts and Crafts. 
A magnificent gift-book of inestimable value to collectors and others. 


FOOTSTEPS OF SCOTT. 

By W. 8. Crockett, Author of ‘The Scott Country,” &c. With 
10 Illustrations in Colour by Tom Scort, R.S.A., the famous 
Border painter, Crown 8vo, 230 pp., 3s. 6d. net. 

No man knows the Border Country better than Mr. Crockett, His new 
book isa sketch of the life of Scott there, with particulars of many of the 
originals of the characters in the Waverley Novels, and containing some 

and interesting facts. 
THE GOLF CRAZE. 

By Joun HoGBEN (Clecke Shotte, Esq., of Bunker Hill), Small 
crown 8vo, 124 pp., cloth, 2s. net ; wrapper, Is. net. 

“A jolly little book. Very much after the golfer’s heart.” 

The Daily Telegraph says:—"* There is not a golfer in the United Kingdom 
but should hasten to add so charming (and one may add so cheap) a volume 
to the shelves of his private library.” 

Send for complete HMiustrated Catalogue, post-free. 


T. N. FOULIS, 23 BEDFORD ST., W.C.; and at Edinburgh. 





*“*A BOOK THAT FITLY CHOSEN IS A LIFE-LONG FRIEND.” 
—Douglas Jerrold. 


Purchase at 


Mudie’s Christmas Book Sale 


Gifts that possess enduring interest 
and a beautiful appearance ° ° 


THE SALE COMMENCES Monday next, 
December Sth. 


A Large Stock of handsome cloth-bound books 
at all prices from 1s. per volume upwards, 
Also books in choice leather bindings. 


ART BOOKS, COLOUR and other ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, STANDARD WORKS of PROSE and 
POETRY, BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, & other DEVOTIONAL 
BOOKS. All the Recent Works of BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, 
HISTORY, SPORT, BELLES-LETTRES, and FICTION. 
There is also on view 

A CHARMING COLLECTION of CALENDARS, DIARIES, 
STYLOGRAPHIC & FOUNTAIN PENS, XMAS CARDS, &c., &e. 


30-34 New Oxford Street, W.C. 
48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
241 Brompton Road, S.W. 
If unable to visit the Showrooms, write for 
Catalogue, which will be forwarded post-free, 
0OkK §8. 
A Catalogue of finely printed Modern Books, choice Editions, Limited 
ues, and Large-Paper Copies, post-free on receipt of postcard, 
A. and F, DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C, 








THE AUTOMOBILIST ABROAD. p 
Francis MILToUN, Author of ‘Castles and Chateaux of Oid 
Touraine,’ ‘Cathedra!s of Northern France,’ &c. With Rius. 
trations and Decorations by BLANCHE McMANvS, a number 
being in full Colour. 8vo, boxed, 10s. 6d. net. 


PRANKS IN PROVENCE. By Percy Wapnax 
A.R.E. With Cover Design by Cecil Aldin. Profusely Hios. 
trated. 5s, 

“This delightful volume . 
possession.”— Literary World. 


A MIRROR OF FOLLY. By Hanroip Wintx, 6s, 


*‘ A powerful novel of modern rociety.”—Spectator. 
** Admirable indeed—an entertaining novel,”— Daily Chronicle. 


S! MIHI—? By “Ecomer.” Crown 8vo, 3s, net, 


A volume of thoughtful rsonal essa: by a new writ 
siderable promise. a . ys, by er of very con. 


NINEVEH AND OTHER POEMS. by 

George SYLVESTER VIERECK, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s, net, 

Mr. Viereck is a poet who will have to be reckoned with seriously. The son 

of a German father and an American mother, he bas “listened to the musio 
of two worids.” . This volume is his introduction to English readers, 


The following books by E. H. LACON WATSON: 


CHRISTOPHER DEANE. A Story of Life at Win- 
chester and Cambiidge. ‘s. 6d, 


HINTS TO YOUNG AUTHORS. 2:, net. 
THE BARONY OF BRENDON. (6s. 
THE MAKING OF A MAN. 6s. 

THE TEMPLARS. 6s. 


REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEHOLDER, 3s. 64. cloth; 
4s, 6d, limp leather, 


+ the pictures alone make it a desirable 


BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Lrp. 





NEW VOLUME OF 


MASTERS’ “*GREAT CHURCHMEN” SERIES, 
33. 6d. each, 


WILLIAM LAUD, By the Rev. W. L. Mackintosn, 
M.A. 
. ALREADY ISSUED, 


RICHARD HOOKER. By Very Rev. Vernon 


STALEY. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF 
THE REV, W. H. E, McKNIGHT, By his Niece, Epran 
THOMSON. 


**It wes well that the story of th's brave, clear-seeing, and energetic cl:ric 
should be put into print.”—G@largow Herald. 


PLAYMATES: Studies in Child Life. By Rev. 
H, MayNaRv Situ, M.A., Author of ‘In Playtime,’ and 
* Church Teaching at Home.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE 
CHILDREN, By Rev. W. J. Ferrar, M.A., Vicar of St, 
Philip's, Bethnal Green, E, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d, net, 


A BOOK ON MODERNISM. 
FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY: An 


Essay on the Essentials of the Clrisitian Faith. By Bartoy 
R. V. Minus, M.A. Limp cloth, 1s. net. 


BY THEIR FRUITS. Daily Readings of the 
Thoughts of Others on ‘The Fruits of the Spirit.’ Selccted 
and arranged by ELIZABETH SNUSHALL, with a Preface by 
the Hon, and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY, Vicar of Saltley. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


DEVOTIONAL GLEANINGS FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF THE LATE CANON CARTER, ° 2s. ; leather, 


2s. 6d. 
This collection of Canon Carter's prayers has been compiled from various 
sources. The larger number of these consists of the very beautiful devotional 
perorations with which he so often ended his sermons and spiritual instructions, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE BEAUTIFUL FACE. 
ELIZABETH HARCOURT MITCHELL, 3s. 6d. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PRXPARATIO,’ 


With Preface by the Rev, GrorGe CONGREVE, of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist. 


A DAY-BOOK OF SHORT READINGS. 
For Use by Busy People. Advent to Trinity and Trinity 
to Advent. 2 vels, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, each sold separately, 
6s. net each, 

We are inclined to think the volume before us the very be:t we have met 
with. To each day is given two pages of full and sober Catholic doctrine, 
closing up with an ‘analysis’ of the rcading, a summing-up of the reading for 
the memory to dwell upon during the day. We have examined it care‘ully, 
and are able thus to recommend it.”— Church Times. 


MASTERS & CO., 78, New Bond Street, London, W. 


A Tale. By 
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MOWBRAY’S LIST of NEW BOOKS 


MR. GLADSTONE AS A CHURCHMAN. 


Just Published in “LEADERS OF THE CHURCH” Series, Edited by the Right Hon. GEORGE 
W. E. RUSSELL. Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. - 


MR. GLADSTONE. By D. ©. LATHBURY. 


“Mr. Lathbury has done his work wonderfully well...... He proves that he possesses the main qualities necessary for an 
ecclesiastical historian. He has a full and accurate knowledge of the tangled political and ecclesiastical history of modern times, 
and is equally at home in the world of thought and ideas; he has, what most mon think they have and so fow really possess, a 
wide knowledge of human life and character; he has, what follows from this, a generous tolerance, although he possesses strong 
gonvictions of his own ; and, in addition to all, he writes in an admirably clear and level style. 

“In his (Mr. Gladstone’s). view of the proper relations between Church and State, and his view of the odious character of 
Undenominationalism, we are sure he has a message for the present day, and we are grateful to Mr. Lathbury for the admirable 
manner in which he has emphasised this. He has written his book as such a book ought to be written, with one eye on his hero's 
times aud the other on his own day.” —Church Times, 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
DR. PUSEY. By G. W. E. Russe.t. DEAN CHURCH. By D.C. Larusunr, BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By EB. G, Witnenronce. 
DR. LIDDON. By G. W. E. Russe... BISHOP WESTCOTT. By Joszru Crarron. 
“Jt can-hardly be doubted that a successful carcer is in store for the series........ The notion of entrusting the work to laymen is admirable.’ —Times. 











“The Life and Times of NICHOLAS FERRAR. 


By H. P. K. SKIPTON. 


VI. Some Friendships of Nicholas Ferrar. 





Forewords. 


L The Upbringing of Nicholas Ferrar (1593—1613). VII. Some Visitors at Little Gidding (1631—1634). 
Il. Nicholas Ferrar’s Wanderjahre (1613—1618). VIII, The Last Years of Nicholas Ferrar (1635—1637). 
lL The Virginia Company (1618-1624). 1X. Some Troubled Years (1638—1640). 
1V, Little Gidding (1624—1626). X. Dark Days at Little Gidding (1641 —1647). 
V. The Rule of Little Gidding (1626). X!. The Last of Little Gidding. 
The binding of the volume is a careful reproduction of one of the very effective bindings for which Little Gidding is famous, 


3s. 6d. net. 
“Tells [the Life of Nicholas Ferrar], we are bold to say, better thau it has ever been told before......We cannot think of a better introduction, or a more 
jntoresting example, in regard to the religious life of England in the seventeenth century...... We heartily recommend this fascinating book.” —Guardian. 








THE LITURGICAL YEAR. 





THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH. 


PORTRAITS AND ESSAYS. An Explanation of the Origin, History, and Significance 
By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. oo Festival Days and Fasting Days of the Engtish 
Revised Edition, 5s. net. By VERNON STALEY, 
“Mr. Goorge Russell will always command an audience by his bright and | Provost of the Cathedral Church of 8. Andrew, Inverness, Author 
rigorous style. And in this volume of Portraits and Essays we have him, - ae , 
crtainly in some of them. quite at his best.”—Church Times. of “ The Catholic Religion,” &c. 
“Mr, Russeli's book has solid value as embodying a thoughtful layman's 3s 6d. net 


view of the present position aud prospects of the Church.’’—Guardian, 


RELATION OF CHURCH AND PARLIA-|MOWBRAY’S DEVOTIONAL LIBRARY. 


MENT IN REGARD TO ECCLESIAS- Edited by Rev. B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Hon. Canon of Ely. 
TICAL DISCIPLINE. JUST PUBLISHED. 
by the Rev W. H. FRERE. M.A., Community of the | SPIRITUAL & ASCETIC LETTERS of SAVONAROLA. 
Resurrection. Paper, 6d. net. With a Foreword by Rev. H. Scort HoLuanp, D.D. 


—— “ These letters, with their direct, simple counsel, are so valuable that we 
wonder that they have not long since passed into the category of spiritual 


PREACHING AND TEACHING ACCORD- | 232i: ¢"shoos.2 








ING TO S. AUGUSTINE. BISHOP KEN’S PRACTICE OF DIVINE LOVE. 
we Shag TWwanciation . Me Bo Doctrine, Crete» Paper, 1s. net ; cloth, rs. 6d. net ; leather limp, 2s. net. 
ductors ee ee UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


three Introductory Essays 
By the Rev. W. J. VASHON BAKER, M.A., and the Rev. CYRIL | KEBLE’S LETTERS OF SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSEL. 


BICKERSTETH, M.A., C.R. With a Preface by the BISHOP | ARCHBISHOP LAUD’S DEVOTIONS. 
OF BIRMINGHAM, 3s, 6d, net. LETTERS AND REFLECTIONS OF FENELON. 


—_—— 











4 BEAUTIFUL GIFI-LOOK, 


CH RISTMAS FAITH AND FACT e READINGS ON THE INCARNATION 
° Illustrated by Painter and Poet. 
Arranged by AGNES L. ILLINGWORTH, Compiler of “The Resurrection and the Life.” 
THIRTY-SEVEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS. 
3s. 6d. net. 
“The price is only 3s. 64., and it is hard to know how it can be issued at this price, as there are about three dozen full-page reproductions from Old 


Masters. ‘The letterpress too (which includes prose as well as poetry) has been admirably compiled and arranged. Any person requiring a really good 
Cuurch gift-book for Christmas cannot do better than order a copy. It seems tous to meet a distinct want."’—The Oxford Diocesan Magazine, 


A CHILD'S HISTORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


By AGATHA G. TWINING, Author of “The Children’s Creed” and “ The Childhood of Our Blessed Lord Jesus Christ.” 
WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE AND THIRTY-FIVE FULL-PAGE HALF-TONE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

“When I wanted to interest my children in the history of Westminster Abbey I could fiud no book which was easy enough 
for them to understand. I had therefore to set to work and writo ous for them. As there may be some other boys and girls 
like mine, who want ‘dry history’ made very easy- and interesting, this little book is sent out into our big world in the hope 
that it will suit them too.”—Preface. 





3s. Ed. net. 
FULL LISTS SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 
A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 
34 Great Castle Street, Oxford Circus, W.; 106 S. Aldate’s Street, Oxford. 
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THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 


TREES AND THEIR LIFE 
HISTORIES 


By PERCY GROOM, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S. 


The author has aimed at no mere descriptive book, but gives a 
mass of essential information concerning the various trees. So 
far as is consistent with accuracy, the book is written in non- 
technical language, and the introductory part supplies informa- 
tion necessary to adapt it for readers unacquainted with Botany. 
A feature of the book are the illustrations, there being 112 
full- plates and about 400 other illustrations from photo- 
graphs by Henry Irving. 25s. net 


A History and Description of 


ITALIAN MAJOLICA 
By M. L. SOLON. 


The author of this volume is one of the most distinguished 
ceramic artists living. He deals with this fascinating but 
difficult subject with the ability of one who has an unrivalled 
acquaintance with all the literature previously written on the 
subject. There is a — by William Burton, F.C,S., and the 
volume is illustrated by 24 finely coloured plates and numerous 
half-tone illustrations. Limited edition. 42s. net 


THE ROMANCE OF POPULAR 
MEDICINE FALLACIES 


By Dr. RONALD CAMPBELL | By A. S. E. ACKERMAN, 
MACFIE, M.A.Aberd., M.B.,| B.Sc., deals in a clear and 
C.M., deals in a popular way | interesting way with many 
with the great medical and | popular fallacies prevailing at 
surgical discoveries. The| the present day. The Times 
Atheneum says:—“A  book| says:—‘A book which most 
without a dull page. The} people will profit by reading. 
fascination of the book is| He deserves all credit for the 
enhanced by its absolute| fulness of the instruction he 
truthfulness.” 6s. gives.” " 


CASSELL and CO., Ltd., London, E.C. 


ATLASES FOR PRESENTS. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


FOLIO EDITION. 

Exhibiting the poten divisions of the various countries of 
the world. 110 habetical List of Names, with Latitudes and 
Longitudes. THIRD EDITION. Imperial folio, half-moroeco extra, price 
£12. Size, when shut, 17 inches by 23 inches. 

“In respect of its wealth of maps of the British Empire all over the world, 
qt is probably unsurpassed.”—Times. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 
QUARTO EDITION. 


Containing 50 Coloured Maps, Carefully Drawn and Beautifully Engraved, with 
an Alphabetieal List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes. 


SIXTH EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. Imperial 4to, price 25s. 
“The maps are clearly and legibly engraved.”—Globe. 


STANFORD’S OCTAVO ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 50 Coloured Maps, Carefully Drawn and Beautifully Engraved, with 
an Alphabetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes. 
THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. Imperial 8vo, price 25s. 

“This fine library atlas.”—Journal of Education. 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 30 Coloured Maps, Carefully Drawn and Beautifully Engraved, with 
an Alphabetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes. 
SECOND EDITION, Revised to date. Size,7} by 12inches. Price 10s. 6d. 
“Well up to date, animportant point in a ‘ handy’ atlas.”—School World, 
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New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
STANFORD'S 
GEOLOGICAL ATLAS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


With Plates of Characteristic Fossiis. 

Preceded by a Description of the Geological Structure of Great Britain and 
Ireland and their Counties, and of the Features observable along the Principal 
Lines of Railway. 

By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.RS., F.G.S. 

Com —y 36 Coloured Maps and 16 Double-page Plates of Fossils, 200 pages 
of Text, llustrated by 20 tions and Views, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

Detailed Prospectuses of these Atlases gratis on application. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.O. 
Geographer to Hts Majesty the King, 





Skeffingtons’ Christmas Gifts, 


THIS DAY.—By Rev. Dr. A. Gq MORTIMER, 
Elegant cloth, price 3s. 6d.; handsomely bound in leather. pr; 
7s. 6d. net. » Pricg 


SORROW, HOPE, AND PRAYER. 
A Book for Mourners. . 
This new and beautiful book forms a companion volume to 
-_— — most po _— work, “It Ringeth to Evensong.” It 
wi ound a great help and comfort to the be ; 
those in sorrow and suffering. 0 SNS ant 


Dr. A. @. MORTIMER’S most beautiful 
for the AGED ie having an enormous mutt teek 
Elegant cloth, price 3s. 6d.; handsomely bound in leather, py; 
7s. 6d. net. NINTH THOUSAND. — 


IT RINGETH TO EVENSONG. 
Thoughts for Advancing Years. G: 

The beautiful chapters in this book form brief Readings or 
Meditations for those who are approaching, or have reached old 
age. It deals throughout, in a cheering spirit of consolation and 
help, alike with the difficulties, trials, and blessings of advancin 
—— . Most suitable for an Autumn, Christmas, or New Years 
Gift. 

Among the Contents are :—Visions and Dreams—The Years tha: Locust 
hath Eaten—The Way to Meet our Trials—The Loss of Friends The Loss of 
the Power to Work—The Loss of our Independence—The Loss or Impairme t 
of Sight—Deafness. Also many chapters on the bright features of old — 
¢.9., Patience ; Cheerfulness ; Kindness; The Opportunities and Joys of Old 
Age; Heavenly Mindedness; The Realisation of God’s Presence, &., ko, 


THIS DAY.—By P. A. VAILE. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 64, 


WAKE UP, ENGLAND! 


Pe viene is .-—— => many cases caustic, satire on the conditions 
of national life in England, yet is written by one who is deep! b 
love for the Old Country. ’ RL 


A Book for Boys. Price 2s. net. 
THIS DAY.—By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


THE TURNPIKE SAILOR. 


Recited by Buccaneers, Privateers, Slavers, and Sailors 
of all degree. With Portrait of the Author. 

These most original and striking sea-ballads will delight all who love the sea, 
old and young alike, They are admirable for private reading and publie 
recitation. 

** We are immensely grateful for the book.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34 Southampton St., Strand, 


Mr. Elkin Mathews’ New Books, 


FIRST FIVE READY NEXT WEEK. 


A LOVE IN ANCIENT DAYS. By Trvpa H. Cros 
FIELD, With 8 Illustrations by W. B. Wotien, BI. Crown 8yo, és 
A romantic tale of the sixth century concerning the struggle between Celts 
and Saxons in the South of England, 


MEMORIES AND MUSIC: Letters to a Fair 
Unknown. By An Anonymous Writer. Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Letters written but never posted to a lady who was a regular visiter to 
Covent Garden during a recent season, they deal with the opera of each 
evening on the lines of the writer’s considerable experience of music in many 
countries. 


POEMS BY MARY E. COLERIDGE. 
Edited by Henry Newport. Fcap 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

In addition to over 160 poems, hitherto unpublished, the volume contains 
the Author's contributions to the leading periodicals and “ The Garland of 
New Poetry,” also “Fancy’s Following,” and “Fancy’s Guerdon,” 
charactestood, by a writer in the Times as “two small but exquisite volumes 
of verse,” published in 1895 and 1898 under a pseudonym, 


THYRSIS AND FAUSTA, with other Plays and 
Poems. By Rosatinp Travers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Miss Travers’ first volume, ‘The Two Arcadias,” was praised by such 
judges as Dr. Garnett and Prof. Dowden, the former contributing a Preface, 
in which he called attention to the author's “‘ bright and inventive fancy,” 
and her ‘‘deep earnestness and impetuous passion.” Prof. Dowden, in an 
article welcoming her as ‘‘a new poet,” added that she has ‘‘a shaping power 
of imagination, a rare feeling for external nature, a sympathy with human 
life which is at once stern and tender, and a gift of utterance which is not 
the mere echo of a master.” 


THE HEIR’S COMEDY. 
Royal 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MARBLE SPHINX. (A Prose Phantasy) 
By Sr, Joun Lucas. Royal 16mo, Is. 6d. net. [Just out, 
“It reveals a finely cultivated taste, a rare instinct for beauty, and & 
mastery of good and graceful English.” — Birmingham Post, 


THE DAYS OF A YEAR. By M. D. Asuterr Dopp. 
Royal 16mo, 2s, 6d. net. [Just out. 
“Contains many a charming word picture and poetic sentiment amidst the 
statements of actual observations in garden, field, and woodland.”—Field. 


THE SHADOW SHOW. By A. St. JoHn ADCOCK, 
With Frontispiece by Starr Woop. cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 
wrapper, ls. net, [Just out. 

“ Altogether very enjoyable reading.”—Glasgow Herald. 
taining.”"—Birmingham Post. “ Humorous, and with plenty of go.”— 


THE LIFE OF SIR TOBIE MATTHEW (Bacon 
Alter Ego). By A. H. Marnew. Numerous Portraits from Scarce Prints, 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. [ Ready. . 

“An interesting piece of biography.”—T. P.’s Weekly. ‘*A book ee 

throws vivid light on the religious struggles of the seventeenth century 4» 

the harsh treatment of the Roman Catholics.”—Standard. ‘* Necessary for 

the stady of Romanism in England under the earlier Stuarts, ’’—Guardian. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


(** ANopos.") 


By Arruur Dito 


“ Entirely enter: 
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wR. HUMPHREYS’ NEW BOOKS. 


SESS SSSSSSSSS SSS SSSSSSOOS SOOO SCSOOOOE 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


A Book of Essays. 
By RODERICK LYNDON, 


Five Shillings net. 














The DAILY MAIL says :—*“A scholarly and thoughtful volume. The character sketches give evidence of 
close powers of observation.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ Mr. Lyndon gives evidence of wide observation and shrewd common-sense, 
The book will afford pleuty of cultured entertainment.” 

The EAST ANGLIAN TIMES says:—“ It is a delightful book, its crisply epigrammatic style being very 

leasant, and there is plenty of mirth-provoking material to be found. The volume is brimful of enjoyable material 
and will well repay perusal.” 

The SOOTSMAN says :—“ Full of wise reflections on men and affairs expressed in a style that never sacrifices 
sincerity to mere brilliancy.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD says :—“ The criticism of life and books and society, of church and charity, and 
stage and art, is often shrewd and always entertaining. As specimens of the epistolary art the letters are excellent.” 

The NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE says :—* Roderick Lyndon is certainly a well-informed writer with a 
cultured mind and refined tastes. His reflections on politics, society, art, letters, and the drama are always sane, 
and often shrewd.” 

The BRISTOL OBSERVER says :—“ The author is a man of shrewd observation and wide experience. His 
reflections are well worth recording for the suggestive, stimulating effect they have upon the mind.” 

The HALIFAX GUARDIAN says :—“ We shall be mistaken if warm appreciation is not evinced for the 
impressions Mr. Roderick Lyndon has embodied in his volume. Few will read it without great enjoyment of the 
writer's literary skill.” 

The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—*“ The book sparkles with epigrammatic cleverness, and will be keenly 
relishel by the reader of discrimination.” 

The NEWCASTLE DAILY JOURNAL says :—*“ The book can be opened at any page with the certainty of 
finding something interesting and piquant.” 

The MANCHESTER CITY NEWS says :—“ Full of original and amusing turns of thought.” 

The BRISTOL EVENING NEWS says :—“ The author is a keen observer of men and things; and he has 
succeeded in producing a very readable volume.” 

The YORKSHIRE POST says :—“ It is full of the tart and sparkling chatter of a well-read man.” 


TOPICS FOR CONVERSATION. | CLEOPATRA: her Life and Reign. 


Essays on some Current Controversies. By pESIRE DE BERNATH. 


The Dietetics of Conversation—At the Telephone—Boreine—On 
Chairs and their Occupants—Our Vocabulary—The Place | (The New Volume in the Historical Series of the Royal Library.) 
of the Pocket—The Boycotted Author—The Habits of Paper Covers, Twelve Shillings net. 

Pencils—Man and Motor-man. 


By LADY BELL, 
Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


BOOKS IN THE HOUSE. 


The Buying of Books—Inherited Books and their Values—The 


Papor Boards, ‘Twelve Shillings and Sixpence net. 


MAXIMS OF LIFE. 


By COMTESSE DIANE. 

















Keeping of Books—On the Functions of the Collector—How In French and English. 
to Collect ‘our Centuries of Book Prices—T'he Child’s 4 
Bookshelf. (The New Volume in the Belles-Lettres Series of the Royal 
By ALFRED W. POLLARD. Library.) 
Three Shillings and Sixpence net. Paper Covers or Boards, Six Shillings net. 
THE SOUL OF MAN. 
By OSCAR WILDE. THE FRENCH KINGS: 
Three Shillings and Sixpence net. Their Wives and Mistresses. 


—,. 





A Handy Reference List. 


THE YOUNG LADY'S Two Shillings net. 
CHESTERFIELD. | ————— - mae ——————— 
Worldly Counsel to a Daughter. THE ROMAN EMPERORS: 
By SIR GEORGE SAVILE.,. : 


A charming reprint of “ The Lady’s New Year's Gift,” first 
published in 1688. A Handy Reference List. 


Three Shillings and Sixpence net. Two Shillings net. 





Their Wives and Mistresses. 








A. L, HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers, 
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LESLIE BROOKE’S NEW 
PICTURE BOOK. 


JOHNNY CROW’'S 
PARTY. 


With many — in Colour and 


Black-and-White by 
L. LESLIE BROOKE. 
2s. 6d. net; post-free, 2s. 10d. 


“ Delicious fooling.”— Guardian, 


“It would be difficult to find a more charming 
a pte The colouring is beautifal and per- 
‘ectly reproduced.”— World, 


Uniform with the above— 


JOHNNY CROW’S GARDEN 


SECOND EDITION. 
2s. 6d. net; post-free, 2s. 10d. 


*“ Mr, Brooke’s caricature is of a high order.” 
—Times, 


THE GOLDEN GOOSE BOOK 


Illustrating the old world-famed Nursery 
THREE LITTLE PIGS. | THE GOLDEN GOOSE. 
TOM THUMB. THE THREE BEARS. 
Cloth gilt, size 10 x 8 in., 54. net; post-free, 5s, 6d, 

Illustrated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 
** Really we could wish that the goose book went 
on for ever. We wish every little boy of five 
throughout the kingdom, rich or poor, might find 


a copy of this book under his pillow on Christmas 
morning.” —Daily Mail, 


Stories : 


The Stories are also issued in Two Collections, 
entitled 


LESLIE BROOKE’S 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


In Art Boards, with inlet picture cloth back, 2s, 6d, 
net; post-free, 2s. 10d. 

Each volume is Illustrated with 16 Full-page 
Coloured Plates and numerous Black-and-White 
Pictures, 

The Stories are also published separately in stiff 
Art Paper Covers, ls. net; post-free, 1s. 2d. 

“ Mr. Leslie Brooke gave us real enjoyment last 
year, and when we ask for more this Christmas he 
does not failus. He gives us the old stories which 
we like so much better than the new ones—and 
wisely, for one is never tired of seeing them 
pictured anew. His drawing—of avimals, at any 
rate—is as good as Caldecott’ 8, and his humour 

more irresistible,” —Times, 


NEW EDITION. 


THE NURSERY RHYME 
BOOK. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Nlustrated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 


With Coloured Cover and End Papers, 
3s. 6d, net; post-free, 3s. 11d, 
“A volume which, while affording huge delight 
to the little people, ma -also be enjoyed by their 
art and humour loving elders,”—Court Journal. 


Small crown 4to, each 2s, 6d, net ; post-free, 2s, 10d, 


THE PELICAN CHORUS, 
AND OTHER VERSES. 


SECOND EDITION, 


THE JUMBLIES, AND 
OTHER SONGS. 


SECOND EDITION. 
By EDWARD LEAR. 
Illustrated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 


These Nonsense Songs are also issued in One 
Volume, price 5s. net; post-free, 5s. 6d., entitled 


NONSENSE SONGS. 


**Good throughout; and Mr. Leslie Brooke has 
amproved where there seemed no room for im- 
provement.”"— Bookman. 

ALL WITH MANY DRAWINGS BY 
LESLIE BROOKE. 
Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of PRESENTATION WORKS and 
GIFT-BOOKS to— 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO, 
Chandos House, Bedford St., Strand, London. 





LONDON 


LIBRA Y, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.. 


Tatron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
Vice-Presidents—FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq. ; 


President—The Right Hon. A. J. A 
GEORGE MEREDITH, by: FOUR, M 
WALLACE, Esq., F. RS. ; ; Sir FRANK T. MARZIALS, C 


Trustess—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Bight Hon. LORD’ AVEBURY. 
* THOMPSON Pe HENRY YATES 


Committee—The Right Hon. Sir Rowland SS. ‘Bart., LL.D., + A. Cc. Bradley, 
Bywater, f. 4 


Litt.D., Horace T. Brown F.B.S., 


Gedge, Geikie, F.BS. 
R. Green, 
Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W. 8. Lilly. 
Rigg, D.D., H. R. Tedder, Esq., A. V 


Beg. Prof. Ingra 

Austin "Dobson, Esq., LL. D., The Hon. A. D. Elliot. I DCL, 
., Sir A. , Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.RS., Edmund Gosse, 
1v. W. Hunt, M.A., Litt.D., Sir C. P. Iibert, K.CSI, Sir C. M. Kenned 


Lewis C. 

J. Fitzmaurice- Kelly ae LUD, 

Esy., . 
nedy, K, CM. G, .CB 


att > Sidney J Le Low, Esa. Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rey. ca tf 


The Library contains about aioe Volumes of "Andionk and Modern Literature, ig 


various Languages. 
Membership, according to age. 


Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; 


Subscription, £3 33. @ year, with an entrance fee of £1 Is. 


’ Life 


Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 


The NEW CATALOGY 
to members, 25s. Uk 


“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men I! have ever enous 


the tate Lord Derby, said there was a kind 
that could be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the ee Library.” 


man to whom the best cery co 


E. H. LECKY, 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary ‘and nd Librarian, 





GLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANGE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Parrons—The ARCHBISHOP of ¢ CANTERBURY | The ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Crainman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
SecreTarny—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


ActuaRy aND ManAcer—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq 


Vice-Presipest—ihe LORD HARRIS, 
Depory-Cuarmman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
» PL A, 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS, 


Aceumulated Fund, £4,242,820. 


Annual Income, £453,897, 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES. 


Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the +2 ee charged, the BONUSES 
are onan EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALI 


+3, a SPECIAL Application is invited for the NEW PROSPEC ry US, and Leaflets explaining two 


hag 


uring first ten years. 


ew Policies, with Valuable Options. 


WHOLE LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. 


Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compouud Interest in case of death or surrenlor 


fore pension age. 


Option to commute for Cash. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 


whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 


direct communication with the Office, 


Assurances can be realily efecte | by 
2 and 3 Tue Sancruary, Westuinsren, SW. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





Price One Shilling net. 


NEW POEMS. 


Book IL. 
By W. G. HOLE, Author of: 
QUEEN ELIZASETH: an Historical Drama. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 

The Spectator.—* Mr. Hole has established himself 
as one of the few literary dramatists of our day who 
are worth anything. 

POEMS LYRICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 

The Daily News.—" Imaginative power 
tion of epithet and metaphor.” 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


Feap. 


distine- 


ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


qary MOTOFRIEZE 


The accepted standard of comparison. 


FADED BRACKEN 


(and 13 others). 


COLOUR 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


WOOLLEN 


BALLYMENAGH racronry, Lta. 


GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, We 


THE DEAF CAN HEAR. 


Use the Unique Vibratcry Conversation 
Tube. A proved Scieatific Triumph. 
iF YOU are deaf, write to us. We can help 
you to hear orlinary conversation. Invention 

endorsed by eminent aurists. 

Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 
UNIQUE VIBRATORY CONVERSATION 
UBE CO.,, 

86 Queen's Road, Brighton. 





CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. December. 28, 61. 
Tue Kaiser anv HIS CHANCELLOR. By Dr. Fried- 
rich Dernburg. 
IMPRESSIONS FROM THE Haaur. By W. T. Stead. 
France, Morocco—anp Evrors. By Fraucis de 
Pressersé. 
IDEALISM AND Po.itics.—II. 
ones. 
a AND CHRISTIANITY, 
D. Sinclair. 
Fieutine To Wis. By Lt.-Col. Alsager Pollock. 
Tux Democracy ov Lerrers.—Il, By R. A. 
Scott-James. 
Tae Inisa Univensirr Question. By 
Macdermott, D.D. 
MERESHKOVSKIJ ON MATERIALISM. 
de Soissons. 
Foreren Arrarrs. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
On ‘Taste in PortTry anp THE Fate or M. SuLtt- 
Prupsaomme. By Edmund Gosse. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


*“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“Kk” Agent. Where there ts no “K” Boot 
sony any high-class Store wil ! obtain from 
* Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 

66 K ” 


SHOES. z 


By Professor Henry 
By the Rev. Joha 


James 


By Count 8.C. 





Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HCE NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, EC. Est. 1782. 
Free, 
Workmen's COMPENSATION. 
BunG@Lary. 
Personal ACCIDENT. 
Fiperity GuARANTER. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established x 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possil is 
rices, Special terms to Institutions, Pub 

_ B. &c., on application, 
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ee 
A SELECTION FROM 


JAMES CLARKE & CO.’S 
CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 


VIDA; or, The Iron Lord of Kirktown. 
ByS. R. CROCKETT, Author of ** Kit Kennedy,” &. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, with 4 Illustrations on Art Paper, 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle says :—** Mr. Crockett has done nothing better.” 
“ Another kindly picture of life in a Scotch town......Mr. Crockett tells a 
good story and tells it well.”"—Daily Telegraph, 


FAITH AND VERIFICATION. 


with Other Studies in Christian Thoughts and Life. 
By Principal E. GRIFFITH-JONES, Author of ‘“‘The Ascent Through 
Christ,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, with Photogravure 
Portrait, 5s. 
“Clearness of outlook and a calm judiciousness in weighing modern 
tendencies in religious thought characterise the pages frow first to last.” 
—Dundee Courier, 


THOUGHTS FOR LIFE’S JOURNEY. 
By GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of ** Leaves 
for Quiet Hours,” &c. 211 pp., cloth boards, gilt edges, with head-band 
and marker, 3s. 6d. net ; leather, 5s. net. 
“They are in every way worthy of reproduction.”—Dundee Courier, 
“ They are gems of their kind.”—Shefield Telegraph, 


A WORKING WOMAN’S LIFE. 


The Autobiography of Marianne Farninghom, Editress of the Sunday- 
School Times, and Author of *‘ Girlhood,” “* Harvest Gleaniugs,’’ “‘ Women 
and their Work,” &. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, with 
Photogravure Portrait and 8 Lilustrations on Art Paper, 3s, 6d. net. 
“Tells very sweetly and very skilfully the story of a lady _———— who 
bas worked for fifty years, and is still working.......[ cordially recommend 
this pleasant, sunny, fresh book.”—Reader, 


PRACTICAL LAY PREACHING 
AND SPEAKING TO MEN. 


By H. JEFFS (Editor of ** The Christian World Pulpit’). With Outlines 
of Sermons and Addresses by leadiug Preachers and Speakers. Crown 
8vo, 256 pages, cloth boards, 23. 6d. net. 
“It is done very admirably, and the novice who takes Mr. Jeffs for his guide 
will not be led astray."—Daily News. 


THE GOSPEL OF GRACE. 


By J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D., Author of “‘ Christ's Pathway to the Cross,” 
&c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s, 6d. net, 
“Specially suitable for young men.”—Shefield Telegraph. 
“Treat of many aspects of the Gospel story in a fresh and stirring manner.’ 
—Aberdeen Free Press. 


JESUS AND HIS TEACHING. 
By ERICH VON SCHRENCK, Mag. Theol. Translated by J. WAR- 
SCHAUER, M.A., D.Phil, Author of * The New Evangel.” Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


A VOICE FROM CHINA. 
By GRIFFITH JOHN, D.D. Ediu., Hankow. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
“This ably written, instructive, and learned book cannot be too widely 
spread.” —British Weekly. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
THIRD IMPRESSION, 
THE PILOT. 


A Book of Daily Guidance from Master Minds. 
Printed on India Paper and tastefully bound in leather, gilt edges, 
2s, 6d. net. 

“The man who dips into this little book every morning at the appoin‘ed 
place for twelve months will have at the end of that period a richly stored 
treasure-house of thought and the gift of spiritual musing developed to a high 
degree.’’—English Churchman, 


STORIES OF OLD. siete stories rero.o. 
By C. D. MICHAEL, Author of “Noble Deeds,” &. 4to, cloth boards, 
with 8 Original Illustrations on Art Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

“We commend the book to Sunday School teachers and young people 
generally.” —Methodist Sunday School Record. 
“Could not be improved upon.” —Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 


THE CHRISTMAS CITY. 


By CONSTANCE NEVILL, Author of “A Cathedral in a Garden,” &c 
Feap. 8vo, with parchment cover and lettering in gold, 1s. net. 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL FOR 1908. 


4 Coloured Plates and one-half of the Book in Colour. Coloured paper 
ards, varnished, 3s.; cloth boards, with design in gold and colours, 4s. 
“ As attractive a budget as one could put into the hands of the youngsters. 
It has admirable stories, amusing rhymes, and a host of really capital 
Pictures.”—Liverpool Daily Courier. 


FIRESIDE FAIRY TALES. 


Full of delightful Stories and Pictures of Fairies and Pixies. Coloured 
Frontispiece, crown 4to, Coloured paper boards, varnished, ls. 
“An excellent collection. A very old favourite.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“Written and illustrated in a style that should entrance the nursery 
eircle.""—Scotsman. 


London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street. 
And of all Booksellers. 








A BOOK FOR THE PREACHER 
AND THE SOCIAL REFORMER. 


A NEW WORK BY 
J. BRIERLEY, B.A. (“J. B.”) 


OUR 
CITY 
OF 
GOD. 
6/- 


Dealing with Christianity and 
the Social Problem. 
Large crown Svo, cloth boards, gilt top. 


“*Unqualified praise may be given, however, to 
the majority of these essays. It is seldom that 
originality of thought, breadth of reading, and 
incisiveness of style are so happily combiued.” 

—Methodist Kecorder, 

“Ilias all the charm and interest which have 
made his previous books popular.”’—Scvlsman. 

“Mr. Brierley’s work is so continually fresh and 
breezy that it is bound to be a help to any preacher. 
The more jaded, tired, ‘ pumped out,’ a preacher is, 
the more he should read this book. Its philosophy 
and theology are utterly untrammelled. It dis- 
cusses al] sorts of preachers’ themes with a freedom 
and piquancy that not only delight the reader but 
suggest a host of thoughts.”—Frater nal. 

“Thoughtful, illuminating, indisive style which 
makes every essay a distinct contribution to the 
stock of our practical working ideas, and a dynamic 
force in our efforts to realise the Kingdom of God 
on earth.”—Baptist Times and Freeman, 





OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


RELIGION 

AND Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
EXPERIENCE. 
6/- 


THE | 

ETERNAL . Well written and helpful.” —Times. 
RELIGION | Pa Ty a wide knowledge and scholar- 
3/6 | 


THE 


“This book is quite worthy to be placed along- 
side of Mr. Brierley’s best work.””"—Davly News. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


“ Fluent, but thoughtful, essays on many aspects 
of life, written from a Christian standpoint.— 


COMMON 

LI FE. * Life’s Positives,’ ‘Summits,’ ‘Rest and Unrest,’ 
&c.”"—Times, 

3/6 | 





PROBLEMS 


OF Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


LIVING. 
3/6 


“It is inspiring to come upon such a fresh and 
suggestive re-statement of the old faiths as we find 
in * Problems of Living.’ "—Echo. 





OURSELVES 
AND 

THE 
UNIVERSE. 
3/6 | 


STUDIES 


Studies in Life and Religior. 


Tenth Thousand, crown S8vo, cloth. 


* We have not for a long time read a brighter, 
cheerier, or wiser book.”"—Daily News. 
*“ Fresh and thoughtful.”’"—Tmes. 





Seventh Edition, crown Svo, cloth. 


Mrs. Humpurr Warp says :—“ There is a delicate 


OF truth and fragrance, a note of real experience, in 
the essays that make them delightful reading.” 

THE Dr. Horton says :—‘‘I prefer this book to the 
best-written books I have lighted on for a year 


past. 
SOUL. “The supreme charm of the book is not the 


wealth of fine sayings, gathered together from so 

3/6 inany sources it is the contribution of ‘J. B.’ 
l elf, his insight, his humour, his acute criti- 
cisins, and, above all, perhaps, his perfectly tolerant 
ami catholic spimt A better book for ‘the 
modern man’ does not exist.”—Rev. C. Sicvestes 
Horne, in the Examiner, 


* Full Catalogue sent post-free on application, 
London : JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C, 


Aud of all Booksellers, 
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Blackwoods' Books 





With 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Sketches, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE MARGHES OF HINDUSTAN. 


The Record of a Journey in Thibet, Trans-Himalayan 
India, Chinese Turkestan, R nm Turkestan, 
and Persia. 





By DAVID FRASER, Author of “A Modern Campaign.” 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 


MARGO POLO: 


Being the Account of a Journey Overland from 
Simla to Pckin. 

By Major 

Late Commanding the Chinese Regiment of Infantry. 


6/- 
A SUBALTERN OF HORSE. 


By the Author of “ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.” 6s. 
Vivid, Humorous, Healthy, Hopeful, Exciting. 


NOVELS | 





‘*Brimming over with humour.”—Scotsman. 


NEPENTHES. 
By FLORENCE HAYLLAR. 6s. 


“Tt is seldom that a novel by an unknown writer has made such 
a strong impression.” —7ribune, 








THE MOON OF BATH. 


By BETH ELLIS. 6s. 


* A capital page, in which love and political intrigue cleverly 
mingle.” —Times. 








THE. POWER OF THE KEYS. 
By SYDNEY ©. GRIER. 6s. 


‘‘ Politicians and soldiers, nurses and the general reader, should 
make a point of perusing this delightful story.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


MUGGINS of the MODERN SIDE 
By EDMUND SELLAR. 6s. 


The adventures and exploits of youth told in a humorous vein. 


“ PIP,” 
' By IAN HAY. 6s. 


“Restful and cheering, witty and has abundant humour.” 
— Tires. 


THE SCARLET CLOAK. 
By AUDREY DE HAVEN. 6s. 


“ Quiet and restful, a triumph for its authoress.” 
—Aberdeen Journal. 


THE EDDY. 
By RICCARDO STEPHENS. 6s. 


“ Has a dainty polish Leaves on the mind a sense of luxtry 
and refinement.”—Daily Telegraph. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


Forty Singing Seamen, 
And other Poems. 
By ALFRED NOYES, 


Author of “Drake: an English Epic,” “The Forest of Wild 
Thyme,” “The Flower of Old Japan.” Crown S8vo, 5s. net. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


CLARENCE DALRYMPLE BRUCE, 


6/- 


es 


SOME BEAUTIFUL BOOKS on 


ART & ARCHITECTURE 
From B. T. BATSFORD’S LIST, 


These Volumes are especially Suitable 
for Presentation to Amateurs, Art 
Workers, and others interested in Art. 


ESSENTIALS IN ARCHITECTURE. A) 


Analysis of the Principles and Qualities to be looked for in Buildings. B 
Joun Be.cuer, A.R.A., Fellow and Past-President of the Royal Tustituts 
of British Architects. With about 80 Illustrations (mostly Fail-page), 
dewy 8vo, art linen gilt, 5s. net; or in limp leather gilt, 7s. net. 

Mr. R. Norman Suaw, R.A., writes :—“I have read the proofs of this work 
with the greatest interest. I am quite sure it will arouse enthusiasm ig 
hundreds of readers, but if it attracted only a dozen it would not have been 
written in vain, Mr. Belcher wishes his readers to think of Architecture— 
architecturally; tells them how to do so, and no one is more competent to 
teach them,”’ 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE ANpD 


ROME. A Sketch of its Historic Development for the Use of Students 
and General Readers. By Witt1aM J. Anperson, A.R.I.B.A. (Author of 
“The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy”’) and R. Pure Sprers 
F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. 350 pages, with 250 lustrations from Photographs and 
Drawings, including many Full-page Plates. Second Edition, Revised and 
greatly Enlarged, large 8vo, art linen gilt, 18s. net. (JUST REaby, 
‘* As a comprehensive résumé of the history and characteristics of Greek and 
toman Architecture this must certainly be considered to be the best one. 
volume work of its kind that has yet appeared in our language.” 
—The BUILDER. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE ON 


THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. By Professor Banister Frercurs 
F.R.I.B.A., and Banister F, Fretcuer, F.RB.I.B.A. Fifth Edition, 
greatly Enlarged. With abvut 2,000 Illustrations of Views and Details ot 
the Chief Buildings of the World, thick demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 2ls. net. 
‘'No student of architecture should be without this standard work, which 
is itself a triumph of art.”"—The DAILY NEWS. 
“Mr. Fletcher's book is a Bible of Architecture.”—The QUEEN. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, 


An Analysis of the Origin and Development of English Church Architec. 
ture, from the Norman Conquest to the Dissolution of the Monasteries, 
By Francis Bonn, M.A., Hon. A.R.1.B.A. 800 pages, with 1,254 Illus. 
trations, comprising 785 Photographs, Measured Drawings, and Sketches, 
including 20 Full-page Collotypes, and 469 Plans, Sectious, Diagrams, and 
Moldings, imperial Svo, cloth gilt, 31s, 6d. net. 

“This is, in every sense of the word, a great book It is a book that at 
once steps to the front as authoritative, and it will be long before it is super- 
seded.”—Lhe ATHEN ZUM. 

“A truly monumental work.”—The TIMES. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE IN ITALY. A General View for the Use of Students and General 
Readers. By Witttam J. Anpersos, A.R.I.B.A. Third Edition. Coa- 
taining 164 Dlustrations from Photographs and Drawings, large 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net, 

“Should rank amongst the best architectural writings of the day.” 
—The EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN ENGLAND. An Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Development of the Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean Periods. By 
J. Atrrep Gotcu, F.S.A. With 300 Illustrations, reproduced from 
Photographs and Drawings, large 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net, 

“The most charming book that has yet been issued on the Euglish 

Renaissauce.”—The ANTIQUARY, 


HERALDRY AS ART. An Account of its 


Development and Practice, chiefly in England. By Groner W. Eve, 
K.E. With 300 Illustrations of typical Heraldic Design, Old and New, 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s, 6d. net, (JUST READY, 


ENAMELLING. A Comparative Account of the 


Development and Practice of the Art. By Lewis F. Dar, F.S.A. Con- 
taining 214 pages, with 115 Illust¥ations, reproduced from Special Drawings 
and Photographs, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. [JUST READY. 
Mr. Lewis Day’s new book does not set out to be a learned history of the 
subject, though it endeavours to put into concise and easily intelligible form 
the cist of what learned historians have to tell us. Neither does it pretend to 
teach the beginner how to enamel, though it goes very thoroughly into the 
processes employed. What it does undertake is, first, to show what has been 
done, and where it was done; and, secondly, to explain how it was done, and 
why it was done s0, 


ART IN NEEDLEWORK. A Book about 
Embroidery. By Lewis F. Day and Mary Buckie. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Containing 81 Full-page Plates reproduced from 
Photographs, and 39 Illustrations in the text, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


DECORATIVE PLANT AND FLOWER 


STUDIES. For the Use of Artists, Designers, Students, and others. By 
J. Foorp. Containing 40 Coloured Plates, and 450 Pen Drawings, with 
Descriptive Text, imperial 4to (144 in. by 11 in.), eloth gilt, 30s. net. 
‘Por many recipients this exquisitely printed and coloured book will prove 
the most desirable of all Yuletide publications......Never before has the 
essential character of different plants received, from the point of view of their 
adaptability for decorative purposes, the careful study and brilliant repre- 
sentation which they receive in this volume,”—The DAILY TELEGRAPH.. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE DESIGNERS OF 
THE XVIIIth CENTURY. By Constance Simon. With 62 Full-pa 
illustrations of choice Specimens of their work, imperial 8vo, cloth 


PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING. A. Book 
y ELEANOR 


for the Studert, Carver, Teacher, Designer, and Architect. 
Rowe. With 114 Illustrations from Photographs and 55 from Line 
Drawings, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. . 
“‘Qut of the rich stores of many years’ knowledge and experience of ber 
subject Miss Rowe has given to all lovers of this beautiful handicraft a manual 
of the greatest value.”"—The QUEEN, 


*.* Write for New ILLUSTRATED Catalogue of Books on 
the Arts and Crafts. 





B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 
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from WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & COS LIST. 





DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


Each volume printed on superfine paper, 
profusely Illustrated in the best style by 
Popular Artists, bound in cloth boards, gilt 
top, 8 x 52, price 6s.; calf, 10s. Gd. net. 


ANOTHER BOOK OF ,, 
VERSES FOR CHILDREN Luca's 








UL 
-_ Selected and Edited by E. V. 
LATION.” LUCAS. With Coloured Frontis- Volume 
“Cou l * piece and Title-page, besides for 
numerous Black-and-White [llus- 
-Athen@um. trations, by FRANCIS D. Children. 


BEDFORD. 


AWONDER BOOK of OLD ROMANCE 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Lilustrated by A. G. WALKER, 
Ba sap 
beautiful book...... deeply interesting to any intelligent child, aml 


stunt? of the old romances will appeal strongly to any imagiuative mind.” 
—The World. 


A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 


fessor EDWARD DOWDEN. Illustrations by 
A. G, WALKER, Sculptor. BALLADS 
“Should take a high place. In this work the mostfamous IN 
pallads have been done into prose so skilfully, and have been so 
artist illustrated, that it forms a volume to be highly PROSE.” 
prized. excellent gift-book.’’—Siandard, 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEEN. 


By MARY MACLEOD. With an Introduction by 
JOHN W. HALES. Illustrated by A. G. WALKER. 


8th 
“ Miss Mary Macleod has performed a dangerous and difficult 
Edition. task with taste and discretion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which 
we have seen.”—Leeds Mercury. 


A List of volumes in this well-known FINE ART SERIES will be 
sent POST-FREE on application, 





A New and Original Book for Children by the Author of ‘Mrs. 
Green,” &c. 

OTH ER By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of “ Mrs. 

= Green.” With numerous Nlustrations by 

Dorotuy Furniss. Demy 8vo, printed on 

superfine paper, Fancy Art Linen Boards, 


LAND. oP: 


2nd Edition Now Ready. 


WHY-WHY AND TOM-CAT. 


By “BROWN LINNET.” With numerous Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


“These journeyings of ‘Why-Why and Tom-Cat’ are desoribed with an 
a = imagination which makes the book charming—even to grown- 
ups.” — World 

“ A veal children’s book for children of the best kind,”—Morning Leader. 


oon ~EDITH VERNON’S LIFE-WORK. 


EDITION 
(the 17th). Wi Illustrations in Colour by R. WHEEL- 


WRIGHT. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A BAD THREE WEEKS. 


By RAYMOND JACBERNS, Author of “ A Family of Girls, % 
&c. Illustrated by A. TaLzot SmiTH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
“ A capital story.”—Record, 


COMRADES IN CAMP AND 
BUNGALOW. 


By E. E. CUTHELL. [Illustrated by Paun Harpy. Large 
crown 8yo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


“A right good book for children of eleven or twelve years of age.” 
—Church Times. 


THE MYSTERY OF SILVER RUN. 


By BESSIE MAROHANT, Author of “Queen of Shindy Flat.” 
Illustrated by CHARLES SHELDON, Imperial 16mo, cloth 
8, 2s 
“ A stirring story.""—Yorkshire Post, 








THE MERRY TALES OF THE WISE 
MEN OF GOTHAM. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. __ Wita Illustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE. 

This new version of a most amusing jest book universally 
popular with our forefathers has been slightly oe and 
entirely rewritten, Mr. Gordon Browne has thoroughly entered 
into the spirit of the jests, many of which have become proverbial. 
The Illustrations are printed in Colours in the best style. 

Fancy cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 


TALES OF MIRTH AND MARVEL 
FROM THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. The new volame ia 
DarRTon’s 3s. net Fink Art Serizs. Crown 8vo, art linen. 
This is a selection from the best and most popular of the 
Ingoldsby Legends. The selected Tales are here most humorously 
illustrated by Gordon Browne. 


THE RAILWAY CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. E. NESBIT. [Illustrated by CHAS. E. soe. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Uniform with “OSW. 
BASTABLE AND OTHERS.” 


“Mrs, Nesbit has never written a better story than ‘ The Railway aro » 
—Prunch. 





Send to Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., Ltd., 3 Pater- 
noster Buildings, London, E.C., for their large 
iWustrated Catalogue, containing particulars of 
hundreds of copyright books for presents and prises; also 
for the latest Catalogue (printed in Colours) ¢ 
Darton’s Fine Art Series, published at @@. each. 


CHATTERBOX 


Is the best and most popular book for Children. Neo publication has 
ever been more widely read than CHATTERBOX. 


CHATTERBOX 4°Hi0s Library 


IN ITSELF. 
The present volume of CHATTERBOX measures 7} by 10 inches. 
Consists of :— 

416 large Pages with over 

250 original Illustrations, besides 


12 beautiful Coloured Plates printed in the best style 
of Chromo-Lithography. 


Pictorial boards, 3s.; printed on high-class paper, cloth bound, 
gilt edges, 5s. 
The Daily Telegraph calls *‘ Chatterbox” ** World famoue......its pictures 


are as admirable as its letterpress...... it is good all through, and ite exeeptional 
contents have given it am entrance to all parts of the world.” 


A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


| SUNDAY. |_..... 


416 
Large 3s. and Bs. 200 
Pictures. 


Pages. | 
| New Volume. | 
ROTTS BETTER. 
“We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable 
Sunday observance in the school and nursery.”—Times, 
A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED. 


“The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well 
as it can be solved anywhere.”—Spectator. 


THE PRIZE. 


FOR BOYS. FOR GIRLS. 


THE PRIZE is a delightful Gift-book for Children, and contains 
13 Chromo-Lithographs, besides 70 High-class Pictures. Issued in 
Volume Form to suit all tastes, 1s. 2d. illustrated wrapper ; 
ls. Gd. pictorial binding; 2s. cloth boards; 2s, 6d. cloth boards, 
richly gilt. 


“As a present for young children it would be difficult to find a better book.” 
— Westminster Gasette. 


LEADING STRINGS. 


THE BABY’S ANNUAL. Large type, short words. Abuntance 6 of Pictures 
Pictorial boards, 1s, 6d.; cloth, bevolled boards, 2s. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.O. 
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Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS. 


Illustrated List of 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


Sent post-free on Application. 





The Children’s Christmas Book. 
Second Edition. Crown 4to, 5s, net. 


THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK 


The Story of Peter Pan retold by DANIEL O’CONNOR, 
from the Play by J. M. Barrie. With 28 Full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 copies, 
the Text on Hand-made Paper, the Plates mounted, 


10s. 6d. net. 


** As near the ideal as one could wish. To some children, indeed, it will be 
as good as seeing the play.” —Nation. 

“Miss Woodward's pictures are really delightful. The whimsical flavour of 
the fairy play is faithfully reflected, while for rich and harmonious colouring 
and devorative quality of design they would be difficult to surpass.” 

—Athenzum, 

“It would be difficult to imagine anything more dainty. The pictures are 
exquisitely beautiful, and to follow the story in Mr. Daniel O'Connor's version 
is almost as fascinating as it was to see Mr. Barrie’s quaint creation ou the 
stage.’’—Glasgow Herald. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Post 8vo, 6s. net. 
HOW TO COLLECT CONTINENTAL 


CHINA. 


By C. H. WYLDE. With 40 Plates, and upwards of 600 
Facsimiles of Marks. 
Uniform with Mrs, Willoughby Hodgson's popular book on English China 
and Earthenware. 


Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT POSTAGE-STAMPS. 
By BERTRAM T. K. SMITH. With 48 Plates, illustrating 
upwards of 750 specimens. 


** No better guide could be put into the hands of the intending collector, and 
even the hardened philatelist may learn a great deal from its pages.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


ART AND THE CAMERA. 


By ANTONY GUEST. With 49 Illustrations, large post 8vo, 
6s. net. 


“The book cannot be read without realisation of the t possibilities of 
photography. It should be studied by amateurs and professionals — . 
—Standard. 





THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
NEW AND CHEAPER UNIFORM EDITION. 
Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


**It may justly be claimed for the charming Endymion Series that it is the 
best illustrated edition of the British poets that has yet appeared.”—Studw., 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and Decorated 
by Ropert Annine Bett. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor WaLTer Rateion, M.A. 4th Edition. 

POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING, Illustrated and 
Decorated by Byam Suaw. With an Introduction by 
Ricuarp Garnett, LL.D., C.B. 3rd Edition. 

POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Iilus- 
trated and Decorated by Roperr Annine Bett. With an 
Introduction by Professor WaLTER Rauzicu, M.A. 

POEMS BY TENNYSON. Illustrated and Decorated 
by Exeanor Forrescugz Brickpae. 

ENGLISH LYRICS from Spenser to Milton. _Illus- 
trated and Decorated by R. Annine Bei. Selected, with 
an Introduction, by Joun Dennis. 

THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. [Illus- 
trated and Decorated by W. Hearn Rosinson. With an 
Introduction by Norn Wituiams. 


THE DOINGS OF BERENGARIA. 
By SHELLAND BRADLEY, Author of “An American 
Girl in India.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Like the author's last book, this volume gives, in a series of amusi 
sketches, a picture, drawn from life, of Euglish Official Society in India, sailed 


THE STORY OF AN ALPINE WINTER. 


By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND, Author of “True Tales 
of Mountain Adventure,” “Cities and Sights of Spain.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A tale the scene of which is laid at St. Moritz, and which embodies an 
account, from an expert's point of view, of the social life and healthy sport 
which are now so characteristic of Switzerland in winter. 








London: 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 





From Mr. Heinemann’s List, 


TWO BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKs. 


BELOW THE CATARACTs. 


By WALTER TYNDALE. 
With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8yo, 


“ At oncea guide, a history, and a brilliant pictorial record,” 
—Palt Mall Gazette, 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE 


By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S., and 
HESTER MARSHALL. 
With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by HERBERT MARSHALL, R.WS, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, net.* 
“The most pleasing of gift-books.”—Guardian, 


16s, net,* 





THREE NOTABLE BIOGRAPHIES, 


SARAH BERNHARDT. 


With many Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White, 
1 vol, demy 8vo, 15s, net.* 
“ Sarah Bernhardt ali over,”"—Times, 


THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 


VOL. Il. (1815-1819) ie even more fascinating than Vol. i 
10s, net.* 


FATHER AND SON. 


With Frontispiece, 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net, 
“Singular, significant, and most fascinating.”"—Daily Telegraph, 





FROM THE HILLS OF DREAM. 
Threnodies, Songs, and Later Poems. 
By FIONA MACLEOD. 


1 vol., 5s. net. 





FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
By LEWIS CARROLL. 


Illustrated in Colour & Black-and-White by ArTuUR RackHaw, 
1 vol., 6s. net,* 
“ Simply wonderful.”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE CHILDREN AND THE PICTURES 
By LADY TENNANT. 


Illustrated from the famous Tennant Collection. 1 vol., 6s, 
“Most fascinating : to an imaginative child it would be a treasure house,” 


—Outlook, 
THE PLAYMATE. 


By CHARLES TURLEY, Author of “Godfrey Marten.” 
Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR. 1 vol., 5s. 
** Will be popular at once with every boy and girl.”— World. 








SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing that he will publish 


a New Novel by Mr. SOMERSET MAUGHAM on Tuesday. 


THE EXPLORER. 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM, 
Author of “The Merry-go-round,” &c, 


THE SHUTTLE. 
Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT, Author of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” 


THE WEAVERS. 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 


THE ORCHARD THIEF. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of * Folly Corner.” 


SCARS. By C. R. Sronz. 


* Prospectus post-free. 


By 


Londuu: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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DUCKWORTH &CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


By MUIRHEAD AND GERTRUDE BONE. 


CHILDREN’S CHILDREN. By Gertrude Bone. 


Illustrated with upwards of 60 Drawings by MUIRHEAD BONE. Ordinary Edition, 6s. net; Limited Edition on Japanese Vellum (200 Copies) 25s. net. 


[Ready December 13th. 


STUDIES IN POETRY. By Stopford A. Brooke. 


With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
“Mr. Stopford Brooke is an enthusiastic lover of poetry, with a fine taste and true instincts, to which his hook bears witness throughout. His 
reciation of Blake is worthy and very welcome. His faithful devotion to the lovable Scott is genuine and infectious, He explains that he feels a scruple in 
svalysing the beautifal, yet he is quite at his best in that kind of work.”— Zimes, 














—— 





FOLKLORE OF THE HOLY LAND. By J. E. Hanauer. With an 


Introduction by MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. Demy 8vo, 8s. net, 


THE CHRIST FACE IN ART. By the Rev. James Burns. With 


62 'lustrations. Crown Sv», cloth gilt, 6s. 
*,* An ideal volume for presentation. Very fully illustrated by Plates, printed in Inks of varying tints—Black, Brown, Red-Brown and Blue. 


REMBRANDT. By Prof. Baldwin Brown. 46 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
ROMAN SCULPTURE FROM AUGUSTUS TO CONSTANTINE. By Mrs. S. 


ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. With 130 Plates. Pott dto, 10s. net. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE IN EARLIER GREEK ART... By 


EMANUEL LOWY, Profersor in the University of Rome. Translated by JOHN FOTHERGILL. With 30 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s, net, 


DELACROIX. A Monograph. By Dorothy Bussy. With 26 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 








THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. By Ford Madox Hueffer. With 


60 Illustrations. Leather, 2s. €d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 





ETHICS OF REVOLT, - By Dr. Greville Macdonald. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


** Eloquent and powerful. Deeply suggestive ; bearing the impress of a strong mind.”— Morning Leader. 


A NATIONAL THEATRE, Schemes and Estimates. By William Archer and 


_GRANVILLE BARKER. Crown 4to, 5s. net. 


THOUGHTS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI AS RECORDED IN HIS NOTE-BOOKS. 


Edited by EDWARD McCURDY. Uniform with “The Roadmender.”” With Frontispiece. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SEA CHARM OF VENICE. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. Uniform 


with “the Roadmenier.” Feceap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6J. net, 


GOD'S THOROUGHFARE. By Arthur Buckley. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


A way of New Dimensions. Being an investigation made by a Logician, a Scientist, and a Theologian in the Forest of Science and other places, resulting 
in a discovery of New Dimensions, which form a way of being leading to the Spiritual. ‘ An attempt at the solution of the Fourth Dimension.” 











MEMOIRS OF A SURREY LABOURER: being the Last Days of Frederick 


Bettesworth. By GEORGE BOURNE. Crown 8vo, 6s. The old Surrey Jabourer is a type of Englishman who is becoming rare. We hear his natural 
unconscious talk, quiet, good tempered, racy of the soil. The book isa study of a character, sturay, honest, hard working, simple. 


THE HAUNTERS OF THE SILENCES: a Book of Animal Life. By Charles 


G. D. ROBERTS. With 5) Illustrations, rome Coloured. Cs. net. 


By OWEN VAUGHAN (OWEN RHOSCOMYL) 


VRONINA, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Keeps the attention eager. Never fails to stimulate. Mas an excitement that is without pause, Is more than ordinarily good.” —Academy. 
By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 
THE DANCE OF LOVE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Descrves a wide popularity."—Daily Mail, ‘Genius and charm which raise it to the lofty region of true romance."— World, 


By CHARLES D. STEWART. 
PARTNERS OF PROVIDENCE. Over 100 quaint Illustrations: 6s. 


“ Altogether one of the best boys’ books which have sccn light for many a day."”—Manchester Guardian, 
A NEW NUMORIST HAS BEEN FOUND IN “JUDSON BOLT.” 


THE PRODIGAL NEPHEW. 


A Tale of Rollicking Humour and Broad Farce. 


By JUDSON BOLT. 
Illustrated by FRED BENNETT. 336 pp., 3s. 6d. 
The Standard “ cofffmend: it to all who care for a hearty Jaugh,” and calls it ‘‘ excellent fooling.” 


Two Powerful Writers ahsut the Sea. 
ROBERT ELLIOTT. 
‘ACT OF GOD.” = Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ One of the most remarkable books it has been my good fortune to read for many ayear. A fine and powerful piece of work.”— Punch. 


A NEW VOLUME OF SEA STORIES BY JAMES B. CONNOLLY. 


THE CRESTED SEAS. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 














London: DUCKWORTH & CO., 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW & STANDARD WORKS 





READY ON THURSDAY.—With 8 Portraits in Photogravure, large 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C., K.C.B. : 


a Memoir. By his WIFE. 





A BOOK FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR &LDERG. 
With 28 Illustrations by EB T. REED, Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE UNLUCKY FAMILY. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. ; : 
The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ One of the most amusing of the children’s 
pooks issued this season.” 


THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. With 16 Dlustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
The British Weekly says :—* A frank, pleasant, hearty, little book.” 





A HOLIDAY IN THE HAPPY VALLEY 


WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
By T. R. SWINBURNE, Major (late R.M.A.) With 24 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour, and a Map, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
*,* Wherein is set forth how a pair of novices fared for six months in the 
fair land of Kashmir, and how they extended their tour to certain interesting 
cities of India. 





NATURE’S MOODS AND TENSES. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With 32 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF CAVOUR. 
By the Hon. EDWARD CADOGAN. Witha Frontispiece, 7s. 6d, net. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—“ Mr, Cadogan has managed to give us not only a 
vivid picture of the man, but has also contributed a valuable addition to our 
historical shelves,” 








THE ALTAR FIRE. 


By A.C, BENSON. Second Impression. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


PROSE IDYLS °°. WEST RIDING. 


By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN HARVARD AND HIS TIMES 








By HENRY C. SHELLEY. With 24 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE MINORIES. 


By the Rev. E. M. TOMLINSON. With 4 Portraits in Photogravure and 
9 Half-tone Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. [December 12th. 





THE SOCIAL FETICH. 


By Lady GROVE. With a Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 


NEW & ENLARGED EDITION. By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 6s. 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 


By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. Revised and Cheaper Edition, Con- 
siderably Enlarged. With 16 Illustrations, large post Svo, 6s, 











HUMAN JUSTICE FOR THOSE 
AT THE BOTTOM. An Appeal to Those 


at the Top. 
By C.C. COTTERILL. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SPRING IN LONDON. sacct"Grrnines. 
By E. A. Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


OF 


THE VOYAGE 2 ‘DISCOVERY.’ 


By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, G.V.O., R.N. New and Cheaper Edition, 
in 2 vols., each with Coloured Frontispiece, 12 Ilustrations, and Map, large 
post 8vo, 10s. net. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE BROKEN ROAD. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


LAID UP IN LAVENDER. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN, 


MY MERRY ROCKHURST. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
HER LADYSHIP. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
THE AWAKENING OF BITTLESHAM 


By G. F. BRADBY. 








W. M. THACKERAY’S WORks. 


The BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. In 13 vols. large crown 8 1 
oe Ss each. The 13 vols, are also supplied in Set, cloth: bind 
Ss. . 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


The “‘KNUTSFORD” EDITION. In 8 vols. crown 8yo, cut 
gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. edges, cloth, 


LIFE & WORKS OF CHARLOTT 
EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE.’ 


The * HAWORTH" EDITION. In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. each ; or in Set, cloth binding, gilt top, £2 2s. : 

















MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. Each volume illusttated by a Vignette Title. 
10 vels. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. epage, 


ROBERT BROWNING’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION. Edited and Annotated 





* i by the Rt. Hon, 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., M.P., and FREDERIC G, KENYON 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait Frontispiece to each 
volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 17 vols., and the POCKET EDITION 
in 8 vols. Particulars upon application. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, complete in 1 vol., with Portrait, large crown 8vo. 

cloth, gilt ton 3s. 6d. 2 

*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols., and the POCKET EDITION 
in 3 vols. Particulars upon application. 


ALIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of ‘‘The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Fifth and thoroughly Revised Edition, with a Portrait of Shakespeure, a 
Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's 
known Signatures, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, 
profusely illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &€., 16s. ; 
and the Student's Edition, with a Photogravure Plate and 4 Full-page Illus. 
trations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 
NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION, With Portraits, Map, 
and Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,.* Also the FOURTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) of the 

Original Edition, with Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, 10s. 6d. 





—_———_ 








A VISION OF INDIA. 


By SIDNEY LOW. SECOND IMPRESSION. With 82 Full-page Ilus- 
trations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES 


By Dr. G. G. GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the 
Author’s Superintendence, by F. E. BUNNETT. With a Preface by F. J. 
FURNIVALL. SEVENTH EDITION. 8vo, 14s. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH (E. T. Bradley), Author of “ Annals of 
Westminster Abbey,” &c. FOURTH EDITION. With 25 Full-page 
Illustrations and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


WESLEY AND HIS CENTURY: 


A Study in Spiritual Forces. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece from the Portrait of John Wesley by 
GEORGE ROMNEY, and Four Facsimiles of Letters, &. SECOND 
IMPRESSION. Small demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS: 


A Record of Secret Service Recently Achicved. 
By ERSKINE CHILDERS. With 2 Maps and 2 Charts. 
IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

















SIXTH 





Athenzum.—* We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable 
to the schouar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 


In 1 vol. of 1,464 pp. royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth; or 32s. net in half-moroceo- 


THE DIGTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

Notr.—Copies of the “INDEX AND EPITOME ” in the alternative bindings can 
be seen at the Principal Booksellers’ in London and in the Country. A 
Prospectus of the ** DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY ” and 
of the ** INDEX AND EPITOME” will be sent post-free on application. 





* * Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will be happy to send an Illustrated Catalogue of their Books suitable for Presents post-free on application, 





London: SMITH, ELDER 


and CO., 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE HENTY: the Story of an Active Life. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s. 6d. net. 
~~ A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN SEARCH OF ELDORADO.” 


IN THE LAND OF PEARL AND GOLD. 


A Pioneer’s Wanderings in the Back-Blocks and Pearling Grounds of Australia and New Guinea. 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S., Author of “ In Search of Eldorado,” “ The Lost Explorers,” &c. 
Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 




















A NEW ANTHOLOGY. A GREAT EDUCATIONIST. 
THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND. | THOMAS GODOLPHIN ROOPER, 
A Collection of English Verse. Selected and Arranged by late H.M. Inspector of Schools: a Selection from his Writings. 
R. P. SCOTT, LL.D., and KATHARINE T. WALLAS, Crown Edited, with a Memoir, by R.G. TATTON. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 4s. 6d, net. 7s. 6d. net. 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
By CAPTAIN BRERETON. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 

WITH WOLSELEY TO KUMASI. A Story | THE PEARL SEEKERS. A Story of Adventure 
of the First Ashantee War. [Illustrated by Gonpon Browne, B.I, Large in the Southern Seas. Illustrated by Epwanp S, Hopesow. Large crown 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 

JONES OF THE 64th. A Tale of the Battles | THE QUEST OF THE BLACK OPALS. 
of Assaye and Laswaree. Illustrated by W. Barvey, B.I. Crown 8yo, A Story of Adventure in the Heart of Australia. Illustrated by W. 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5. Raryer, B.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 

By ROBERT M. MACDONALD. By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

THE GREAT WHITE CHIEF: a Story of | WITH AIRSHIP AND SUBMARINE: a Tale 
Adventure in Unknown New Guinea. [Illustrated by W. Raney, B.I. of Adventure. Illustrated by Epwanp 8S. Hopesom. Large crown 8vo, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 





Also many New Volumes by DAVID KER, WALTER RHOADES, Dr. GORDON STABLES, &c., in our 3s, 6d., 3s., 2s. 6d., and 2s, Series for Boys. 


G. A. Henty’s Works. new ana Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS. Beautifully bound in cloth, with Ornamental Cover Design and olivine edges. 
FOUR NEW VOLUMES. 


ONE OF THE 28th. A Tale of Waterloo.| THE CAT OF BUBASTES. A Story of 





Illustrated by F. A. Stewart. Ancient Egypt. Illustrated by J. B. Weevetin. 
FACING DEATH; or, The Hero of the Vaughann| THE DRAGON AND THE RAVEN; or, 
Pit. AStory of the Coal Mines. Illustrated by Gonpoy Browne, R.I. The Days of King Alfred. Illustrated by C. J. Stawitanp, R.L 





BLACKIE’'S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. “orcs 


A handsome volume of 192 pages, with over 150 Illustrations, including 40 Full-Page Pictures in Full Colour by the best Artists. Picture boards, cloth back, 
3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. By LILIAN F. WEVILL. 


SISTERS OF SILVER CREEK: a Story of | BETTY’S FIRST TERM: a School Story. Lilus- 





Western Canada. Illustrated by Rozert Horr. Crown 8Svo, cloth trated by ArnTuur H. Bucktanp, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 


elegant, olivine edges, 5s. edges, 3s, 6d, 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 
NO ORDINARY GIRL: a Story of Central | THE QUEEN’S FAVOURITE: a Story of 
America. Illustrated by Frances Ewas, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, the Restoration. Tlustrated by Faances Ewax. Crown 8vo, cloth 
olivine edges, 3s. 6d, elegant, 2s. 6d. 


AND MANY OTHER NEW VOLUMES. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE STORY OF THE WEATHERCOCK. | THE RHYME OF A RUN, and other Verse. 


Stories for Children. By EVELYN SHARP. With 16 Coloured Plates and Written and Pictured by FLORENCE HARRISON. With 24 Drawings 
the Text fully Illustrated with Black-and-White Drawings by CHARLES in Full Colour, beautifully reproduced and mounted on grey art paper, 
ROBINSON, Large 4to, cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, 6s. net, and many in outline. Sumptuously bound, 6s. net. 


HEROIC LEGENDS. The Best of the Old Legends HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. _lllus- 
Retold by AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. Illustrated with 16 | trated by HELEN STRATTON, with about 80 beautifully Coloured 
beautifully Coloured Plates by HELEN STRATTON, Square 8vo, cloth Plates, and a large number of Black-and-White Drawings. Large crown 
elegant, full gilt and gilt edges, 6s. net. 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

SAMBO AND SUSANNA. 4 Picture-Book for | DOGGY DOGGEREL. Being Nursery Rhymes for 
Little Folk. With 24 Full-Page Pictures in Full Colour by ETHEL Doggy Times. Written by EMILY WESTRUP, and Pictared by E. KATE 
PARKINSON, and Verses by MAY BYRON. Picture boards, cloth back, WESTRUP. With 24 Full-Page Pictures in Full Colour, and 24 Vignettes 


3s. 6d. in Black and White. Picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d, 
RED LETTER LIBRARY. 








THE RED LETTER SHAKESPEARE 


Messrs. BLACKIE and SON have pleasure in announcing that they have A Handy, Scholarly Edition for tho 

Made the following important additions to their Red Letter Library :— Gencral Reader and the Book-Lover 
Title. Introduction by ' ci aan 
HOOD'S SELECT POEMS - - - == = Sir F.C. Burnanp Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS. 
RUSKIN’S SESAME AND LILIES, and UNTO ‘ The text is printed in red and black from Caslon old-face type ; the Title- 
THIS LAST - 5 5s = = = = Aticg MEYNELL | page, Decorations, Ead-papers, and Binding have been designed by Mr. 

LEIGH HUNT'S IMAGINATION AND FANCY Epmunp Gosse TaLwin Moreis; and the Volumes are issued in two forms, cloth and limp 
KINGLAKE’S EOTHEN - - - - - - A.T. Quitter-Covcu | eather. Printing and binding are executed with the greatest care. 


1s, Gd. net, cloth, gilt top ; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. | Price, cloth, 1s. net ; limp leather, 1s 6d. net each volume. 





*," A Set of Catalogues, beautifully printed in Colours, will be sent post-free on receipt of postcard. 


BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C.; 
And at GLASGOW, DUBLIN, and BOMBAY, 
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A SELECTION FROM 





MORE PAGES FROM THE DAY-BOOK OF 
BETHIA HARDACRE. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, Author of “The Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre.” Post 8vo, 6s. ‘ 


“Those who have read the firat batch of pages from ‘ The Bap tek of Bethia Hardacre,’ 
will give a hearty welcome to another book by Ella Fuller Maitland. The second, partakes, 
to a large extent, of the character of its predecessor, Her note-book is a charming mis- 
cellauy of extracts and observations.”—Country Life. 


GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY. 
By G. 8S. STREET. [Illustrated with 12 Photozravure Plates, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Here is a book steeped in urban tradition and urban charm. The author loves his 
Piccadilly, knowing its every aspect and every incident of its history The ligbtness and 
gaiety, not untinged with a certain quiet pathos, are here.......0f many excellent portraits in 
a volume delightful to see and handle, ‘ Old Q° is the best and most characteristic.” 


LONDON PARKS AND GARDENS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL (Alicia Amherst, Citizen and Gardener 
of London), Author of “A History of Gardening in England,” “Children’s 
Gardens,” &c. With numerous Illustrations in Colour by Lady Victoria 
MANNERS. Imp. 8vo, 21s. net. 


“No more fascinating and complete study of Nature in town, i.e., within the County of 
London, haséver been made. Love'and labour. ardent love and long labour, must have goue to 
the making of the book. We reluctantly close a book which from begiuning to end is packed 
with most iuteresting matter.’’—Country Life. 


WILLIAM BLAKE : THE POET, THE ARTIST, THE MAN. 


With some Contemporary Accounts, By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 


“Mr. Arthur Symons, in a triple capacity of biographer, critic, and editor, has every- 
where in his most valuable book made good use of a refined intuition and an efficient 
judgment.”’— Nation. 


THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL DUCHESS. 


Elizabeth G ing, Duch of Hamilton and Argyil. 

By HORACE BLEACKLEY, M.A. With Photogravure Portraits, 21s. net. 
[Second Edition. 

the portraits are charmingly 





“ A spirited picture of a timeabounding in curious interest 
reproduced and most attractive.’’—Spectator. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 


By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of “Italian Journeys,” &c. New Edition, 
Revised, and with an Additional Chapter, Illustrated with 20 Full-page Plates 
in Colour by EpMuND H. GARRETT. §&vo, 16s, net. 


GREECE AND THE AGEAN ISLANDS. 


By PHILIP SANFORD MARDEN, Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CLAIMS OF FRENCH POETRY. 


By JOHN C. BAILEY, Author of “ Studies in Some Famous Letters.” Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


**One must give praise to Mr. Bailey's work, both for its high purpose and its sine and 
understanding appreciation. of nine of the greatest French poets. Mr. Bailey has done his 
best to be completely sympathetic without losing his cool judgment, and his critical essays 
are of real value and not without the necessary warmth of enthusiasm. It is a long time 
since we read any critical essays on poetry revealing such a fine culture and polished literary 
atyle.”—Tribune, 


THE NATURE 
MEREDITH. 


With 16 Full-page Photogravures by 
12s. 6d. net. 


**A very ornate collection of some of Mr. Meredith’s best-known verse Mr. Hyde’s 
work is full of dignity and of the mystery of Nature, and it never offends us by the least 
touch of affectation or anxious cleverness. Nor is there any doubt about bis originality...... 
Mr. Hyde draws the chalk down better than any other living artist,”—Saturday Review. 


FRANCE OF TO-DAY. 


By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard College, Author 
of “The Temper of the 17th Century in English Literature,” &c. Small 
demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


nm | the 9" rn Geeunsions 4 French life and character which have been 
pubhs in recent years yhether the reader knows or knows not France, bh i 
much from this thoughtful book.”’—Spectator. ee 





POEMS OF GEORGE 


WILLIAM HYDE. Royal 8vo, 


— 





MR. GEORGE MEREDITH's 
WORKS. 
In 18 Volumes, 


POCKET EDITION. Cloth, 2s, 64. net; 
, leather, 3s. 6d. net each, ‘ 


LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 8vo, each 
with a Frontispiece, 6s. pét volume, 
Richard Feverel 
Beauchamp’s Career 
Sandra Belloni 
Vittoria 
The Egoist 
Evan Harrington 
One of Our Conquerors 
Lord Ormont and his /minta 
The Amazing Marriage 
Diana of the Crossways 
Harry Richmond 
Rhoda Fleming 
The Shaving of Shagpat 
The Tragie Comedians 
Short Stories 
Poems—in Two Volumes 
An Essay on Comedy 


SELECTED POEMS. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. Pocket 
Edition, half-parchment or limp lamb- 
skin, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TALE OF CHLOE, 


16mo Edition, half-parchment, 3s. 6d, 
net. 


THE STORY OF 
BHANAVAR. 


16mo Edition, half-parchment, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


A READING OF LIFE, 
and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE POETRY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


By G. M. TREVELYAN. 
3s. Gd. net. 


Crown 8yo, 
[Second Edition, 


THE MEREDITH 
POCKET-BOOK. 
Selections from the Prose Works of 
George Meredith. 16mo, cloth gilt, 


2s. net; full limp leather gilt, 2s. 6d. 
net. 





VIRGIL POCKET-BOOK 
(Virgilii Musa Consolatrix). 


Arranged by S. E. WINBOLT, MA. 
With an Introduction by ARTHUR 
SEDGWICK. Cloth gilt, 2s. net. 


“ The ‘ Virgil Pocket-book,’ ir which Mr. Win- 
bolt gives in miniature Virgil’s philosophy of 
consvlation, with his own graceful renderings into 
English, is a vade mecum in the truest sense, for it 
is little and light enough for the pocket, aud Mr. 
Winbolt writes as one who has often walked with 
Virgil on the Sussex Downs.""—Athenzum. 





London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & COMPANY Ltd. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLES LIST. 





HUMAN BULLETS. 


A Soldier’s Story of Port Arthur. 
Edited by ALICE MABEL BACON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


By Lieutenant SAKURAI, IJ.A. 
[Third Edition. 


of Port Arthur.’ Not only is the work the best we have on fighting, but it also forms a 
valuable study of the relations between Buddhist and Shintu or official Japanese doctrine. 
The relations of the young officer, on the one side, with his colonel, and, on the other, with 
his soldier servant, are illustrated in admirable passages of the deepest interest to all 
soldiers. There has never been, moreover, a finer «xposition of Japanese patriotism than 
the book contains.”--Athenzum, 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 
IN CAMP AND COURT. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “Days of the Past,” &o. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“An excellent example of the rare literary skill which enabled him to produce a thoroughly 


fresh and interesting book.” —Truth 
“ As stirring a chronicle of the li¥ed of reckless and generally impecunious adventurers as 


one could wish to read.”—County Geritleman. 
“‘Mr. Shand chose a picturesque subject for his last book, and his lively style and choice 
of original research.” 


of detail add to the pleasure of a volume that bears traces 
—Manchester Guardian, 


TT’S DIARY, 1781-1845. 
DYO ; 
A Selection from the journal of William Dyott, sometime General in the British 
Army and Aide-de-Camp to His Majesty King George III. Edited by 
REGINALD W. JEFFERY, M.A., Brasenose College. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net: 
LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS. 


By R. M. JOHNSTON, M.A.Cantab. With 13 Portraits, extra crown 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 
Washington, Greene, Taylor, Scott, Andrew Jackson, Grant, Sherman, 


Sheridan, McClellan, Meade, Lee, “ Stonewall Jackson,” Joseph E. Johnston. 
“ This is an excellent book, and in treating it we have preferred description to criticism.” 


NIMROD’S WIFE. —Spectator, 


By Mrs. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. A Record of Sport, Travel, and 
Nature Study in the “ Rockies,” the Cevennes, on the Ottawa, and in Norway. 
With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ One of the most agreeable histories of sport that we have read for a long time.” 
—Country Life. 


“ A more entertaining or a more prettily produced book than ‘ Nimrod’s Wife’ we do not 
often see. All the various risks and hardships are so graphically depicted that one almost 
smelis the forest and feels the restful comfort of the camp at sundown. A most enjoyable 


book.’’— British Weekly. 
“ Written with a quiet animation which readily evokes a sympathetic enjoyment of the 
healthy natural life it describes, the book will be read with uncommon interest by everyone.” 


CAMPING AND TRAMPING ~Scotsman, 
WITH ROOSEVELT. 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. Illustrated from ietiinciiate 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


‘ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’ S ANIMAL STUDIES. 


“T give it as my opinion that as a writer about animals THOMPSON SETON 
CAN’T BE BEATEN,.”—Punch, 


Animal Heroes. Being the Histories of a Cat, a Dog, a Pigeon, 
a Lynx, two Wolves, and a Reindeer. With 200 Illustrations, 6s. net. 


Two Little Savages. Being the Adventures of Two Boys who Lived 
as Indians, and what they Learned. With over 
6s. net. 

Monarch, the Big Bear of Tallac. 


by the Author. peti Svo, 5s. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND NATURE ‘STUDY. 


Extinct Animals. By Sir E. Ray Layxester. Illustrated, 7s, 6d. 
net. [Second Edition. 

European Animals. By R. F. Scuarrr. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 

Natural History in Zoological Gardens. By F. E. 
Bepparp. Illustrated, 6s. net. 

The Bird: its Form and Function. 
Curator of Ornithology of the New York Zoological Park. 
Illustrations, small 4to, 14s. net. 


By C. Witu1aAM BEese. 
With over 370 





By ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc. New Edition. With Illustrations by E. A. 
Norsorr, R.C.A., and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

“ This admirable book about Siam, and especially its social customs and religious rites, was 
first published in 1898. and won on its merits instant welcome as a vivid and clever picture of 
life in that corner of the Tropics. The present opportunity has been seized to bring the book 


abreast of the latest information, and its value as a work of reference is indisputable.” 
—Standard, 


| mR. BERNARD “SHAW'S 


WORKS. 


| JOHN BULL'S OTHER ISLAND 


“The Red Badge of Courage’ is entirely surpassed by ‘Human Bullets: a Soldier's Story | 


and MAJOR BARBARA. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Impression, 


CONTENTS, 


PREFACE FOR POLITICIANS ON HOME 
Rue, Eeypt, &c., in about 16 chapters. 
“JOHN BULL’s OTHER ISLAND,” a long play. 
Preface to “How He Liep to Her Hos- 
BAND.” “How HE LIED TO HER HussBanp,” 
ashort play. Preface to Major Barbara in 


| about twelve chapters dealing with “ Finst 


With Portraits, in | 


AID To Critic,” * THE SALVATION ARMy,” 
‘CHRISTIANITY AND ANARCHISM,” <&c, 
“Mason BARBARA,” a play. 

The Tribune says :—“ Every one will be glad to 
have Mr. Bernard Shaw's two most popular plays, 
hitherto unpublished, in a comely volume uniform 
with his other works...... this volume is a veritable 
bombshell of controversy for readers of Mr. Shaw.” 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. 6s. 
A. Comedy and a Philosophy, containing as 
well ‘‘{be Revyolutionist’s Handbook” and 
* Maxims for Revolutionists.” 

PLAYS PLEASANT. 6s. 
Contents:—(1) Arms and the Man, (2) 


Candida. (3) The Man of ~~ (4) You 

Never Can Tell. , 
PLAYS UNPLEASANT. ‘6s. 

Coxtexts:—(1) Widowers’ Houses. (2) 


The Philanderer, (3) Mrs. Warren's Pro- 


fession. 
THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS. 6s. 
Coytents :—(1) The Devil's Disciple. @ 
Cesar and Cleopatra. (3) Captain Brassbound's 
Conversion. 
CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION. 6s. 
Being No. 4 of the Novels of his Nonage, 
containing also “The Admirable Bashville,"* 
and an Essay on Modern Prize Fighting. 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. A Novel. 6s, 


THE COMMON SENSE OF MUNICIPAL 
TRADING. 2s. 6d. 


THE PERFECT WAGNERITE. A New 


300 Drawings by the Author. | 


With 100 Drawings 


} 


Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS AND ESSAYS. 
With the Author’s Apology. Con- 
taining as well a Word on the Dramatic 
Opinions and Essays of G. Bernard 
Shaw by James HUNEKER. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The following Plays are also issued separately. In 
paper wrapper, 1s. 6d, net each; cloth, 2s. net :—~ 


Captain Brassbound’s. Conversion 
Cesar and Cleopatra 

The Devil’s Disciple 

Mrs. Warren’s Profession 

You Never Can Tell 

The Man of Destiny 

Candida 

Arms and the Man 

The Philanderer 

Widowers’ Houses 


MR. J. A. SPENDERS NEW BOOK. 


THE COMMENTS OF 
BAGSHOT. 


By the Editor of the Westminster Gazette. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


From Rambling Remarks in the British Weekly :~ 
** No one has recognised more fully than I have the 
extraordinary excellence of Mr. Spender's work as 
a journalist. But I could scarcely have em oe 
that he was capable of ‘The Comments of Bagshot." 
The essays are full of rich and fruitful thought. 
Notibing of the kind more suggestive and enriching 
has been published for long.” . 








London : 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & COMPANY Ltd. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


HUMPHREY, DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 
By KENNETH VICKERS. With numerous Illustrations, Portrait and Repro- 
ductions of MS., demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY. 
Studies mainly in the Life and Growth of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Professor of Constitutional History at 
University College, London. Demy 8yo, 7s, 6d. net, 


“Mr, Pollard is possessed in quite a rare degree of tho balance of temperament that we 
associate with the ideal historian. iven us a book which may not improbably 


He has gi 
come to be regarded as indispensable to the most modest pretensions of historical culture.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Selected and Arranged by KATE M. WARREN, Lecturer in English Language 
and Literature at Westfield College (University of London), and Deputy- 
Assistant-Lecturer in the same at Bedford College for Women (University of 
London). With an Introduction by Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A, Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY AND THE 
ENCLOSURE OF COMMON FIELDS. 


By GILBERT SLATER, M.A., Mayor of Woolwich. With an Introduction by 
Earl CARRINGTON. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


* We commend this book equally to politicians, historians, and economic students.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


INDEX OF ARCHAOLOGICAL PAPERS 
1665-1890, Compiled by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.8.A. Royal 8vo, 
25s, net, 


Janus in Modern Life. By W. M. Furvers Perr, D.C.L. 
9 
a = oo contribution to the interpretation of history and its application.”—Morning Post, 
The Arthur of the English Poets. By Dr. Howarp 


Maywapier, Crown Syo, 6s, net. 


Leaves from the Golden Legend. Chosen by H. D. Manaz, 
LL.M. With Mlustrations by C.M. Warts. 16mo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

“One ef the prettiest of current publications is ‘Leaves from the Golden Legend.” A 
small volume which is a miracle of good taste in the matters of type, paper, illustrations, and 
binding.”’—Globe. . 

Studies in the Lives of the Saints. 
Feap. 8vo, full cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ are sympathetic in ahigh degree, and are enjoined by the spirit of the mystic and 
colo b: a ine imagination. Saints Augustine, Benedict, Bernard, Dominic, Francis of 
Assisi and Ignatius Loyola, are among the studies, and there are sketches also of great 
women whom the Church has canonised."”—Scotsman, 

New Edition. With 


London City Churches. By A. E. Davie .t. 
numerous Illustrations, also a Map, 3s. 6d. net. 
We entirely share the 
With 84 





By Epwarp Hurtrovy. 


* An excellent account of all the churches in the City of London 

wri enthusiasm.” —Times. 

London Riverside Churches. By A. E. Danrett. 
Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


= BOOKS ON EGYPT. 
BURIAL CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


As Illustrated by Tombs of the Middle Kingdom, Being an account of Excava- 
tions made during 1902-3-4 in the Necropolis of Beni Hassan, With over 230 
Illustrations, By JOHN GARSTANG, B.Litt, (Oxon.), M.A. F.S.A. Crown 
4to, 31s, 6d, net. [ Next week. 


THE TOMB OF IOUIYA AND TOUIYOU. 
Theodore Davis Explorations.) Contents :—Notes on Iouiya and 
ouiyou, by Professor MASPERO ; Description of the Objects found in the 

Tomb, by Professor NEWBERRY ; The Finding of the Tomb, by THEODORE 
M. DAVIS ; Illustrations of the Objects by HOWARD CARTER. With many 
Illustrations in Colour and in Collotype, 4to, £2 2s, net. 


AW A A 
THE TOMB OF QUEEN HATSHOPSITU. 
(Theodore Davis Explorations.) By EDOUARD DE NAVILLE and 
HOWARD CARTER. Introduction by THEODORE M. DAVIS; The Lifeand 
Monuments of the Queen, by EDOUARD DE NAVILLE; Description of the 
Finding and Excavation of the Tomb, by HOWARD CARTER, 4to, £2 2s, net, 


A HANDBOOK OF EGYPTIAN RELIGION. 


By ADOLF ERMAN, Professor of Egyptology, University of Berlin. Translated 
by A. S. GRIFFITH. With 130 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SCARABS. 
An Introduction to the Study of Egyptian Seals and Signet Rings. By PERCY 
BE. NEWBERRY. With 44 Plates (Coloured Frontispiece) and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text, royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
By PERCY E. NEWBERRY and JOHN GARSTANG, 
Edition, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





l 








NEW EDITIONS, 


GREAT ENGLISHMEN oF 
THE XVith CENTURY, 


Studies of Representati 
Elizabethan Englan vith a, Tae 
ductory Essay defining the aspirations 
of the period, Index, and Chronologica) 
Tables. By SIDNEY LEE, fi) 

with Portraits, ex. crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON, 


By WALTER SICHEL. With : 
piece, 7s. 6d, net, ith Fronts 


ALEXANDER HAMILTOn, 
By F. 8, OLIVER. 6s, net. 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR, 


By RENE VALLERY-RADOT, 7s, 64 
net, . 





RELIGIONS: ANCIENT 


AND MODERN. 


The Series is intended to present tos 
large public the salient features of the 
Great Religions of the Human Race, 
Feap. 8vo, 1s, net per volume. 
NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 
The Religion of Aneient Mexico and 
Peru. By Lewis SPEnce. 
Already Published, 
Animism. By Epwarp Ciopp, 
Pantheism. By JAmMEs ALLANSON Pictoy, 


| Celtie Religion. By Professor Axwyt, 
| Mythology of Ancient Britain and 





With 4 Maps, 2nd | 


Ireland. By CHARLES Squire. 
Religion of Ancient Egypt. By Pro. 
fessor W. M. FLINDERS Perriz, 
Scandinavian Religion. By W. 4 
CRAIGIE. 

Magie and Fetishism. 
Happown. 

Hinduism. By Dr. L. D. Barnerr. 

Religion of Ancient China. By Pro 
fessor GILES. 

Religion of Ancient Greece. By Jays 
HARRISON. 

Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 
By THEOPHILUS G, PINCHES. 

Islam. By SyEp AMEER ALI, M.A. 

Religion of Ancient Rome. By Creu 
BAILEY, M.A. 

Judaism. By IskaAEL ABRAHAMS. 


Shinto: the Ancient Religion of 
Japan. By W. G. Aston, C.M.G., LL.D, 


By Dr. A.C, 





TYPES OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE SERIES. 


Edited by Professor WILLIAM A, 
NEILSON, 
Prospectus on application. 
The following Volumes are now ready := 
I. The Popular Ballad. By Frayes 


B. GUMMERE, Professor of English in 
Haverford College. Crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


II. The Literature of Roguery. By 
FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER, Pr- 
fessor of English and History, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic. 2 vols. crown Svo, 126 
net. 





London: 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & COMPANY Ltd. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE'’S LIST. 


FICTION. 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE OLD PEABODY PEW. 


lilustrated with 6 Full-page Plates by A. B. STEPHENS. 


Each Page printed in Two Colours. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


BOOKMAN says:—** The very title of this book aud its size will fill any one with pleasant excitement who knows Kate Douglas Wiggin and her 


exq 
It is approP: 


nisite capacity for working on a small canvas, as the saying is. This is a village story, a country courtship, a beautiful love-tale in it and a happy ending. 
riateness itself as a book for Christmas time, from its wreath of holly on the first cover to that of mistletoe on the last page.” 


By the Same Author. 


NEW CHRONICLES OF REBECCA. lustrated by F. C. YOHN. Crown 8vo, ae 


ROSE O’ 


THE RIVER. with Coloured Ilustrations by F. C. YOHN. 5s. 


The SPECTATOR says:—“A writer who has done for the present generation of American and English readers much what Miss Alcott did for its 


we ATHEN ZUM says of Rebecca :—‘‘ She is one of the few children in modern fiction whose reappearance may be welcomed with genuine appreciation.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—* It is an enviable talent that Mrs. Wiggin possesses. She is able to take a more or less 


ordinary girl, and out of her 


more or less ordinary adventures to weave a story or series of stories which shall at once engross the attention and givea healthful delight. 





VALERIE UPTON. By Anne Dovuctas 


Sepewick, Author of ** The Shadow of Life,” Kc. 


“There are few things some of us would like better to have done than to | 


have written ‘Valerie Upton.’......In the wide range of modern fiction one 
cannot recall a feminine figure of such immense attractiveness.......To have 
known and loved Valerie Upton even in a book is to have added a new store of 


gweetness to one’s life.” —Manchester Guardian. | 
“The portrait of Valerie Upton, the heroine, is an extremely subtle piece of 
drawing....... The novel will Jeave its mark on the reader.” —Natior 


“The author has felt the fascination of her own creation, and the reader 
feels it too."—Pall Malt Gazette. 
“The best of many good qualities in ‘ Valerie Upton’ is the spirit in which 


it is written....... A finished piece of true comedy. Times. 
“* Valerie Upton’ is wholly original, and very amusing, true, and striking.” 
“ 4 well-wrought and engrossing story.’’—Spectator. Morning Leader. 


IN THE SHADE OF TH 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


THE SQUARE PEG. By W. E. 


Norris, Author of ** Lord Leonard the Luckless,” &c. 


**The best Mr, W. E. Norris has given us for some years.""—Morning Post. 


THE MEASURE OF THE RULE. 
By Ropert Barr, Author of “ The Mutable Many,” &c 
‘*Mr. Barr not only entertained and interested us, but he has made us 
realise anew the glamour and power of youth, for which we are grateful.” 


Daily Telegraph 


THE THORNTON DEVICE. By the 
Hon. Mrs. GROSVENOR, Author of “ The Bands of Orion.”’ 


* There is no false sentiment. It is quite straightforward and at the same 








time intensely human. It holds up a high but not impossible standard of 


CLOISTER. By Arno_p Wricur. chivalry.’—Morning P 
“This is a very remarkable and suggestive book ; we would not sacrifice one 
page of it.'"—Morning Leader. > 
An exceedingly clever and very trenchant piece of work......his book is WILLIAM JORDAN JUNIOR. By 
without doubt a remarkable one, and will certainly be talked about.”"—Clarion. J. C. Swartru, Author of “ Broke of Covenden.” &c 
“Its special interest and importance lies in its novel combination of an Oo We 8 2 AU or roe Ol Vovenden, xX 


attitude hostile to Roman Catholicism with a particularly close and intimate 
knowledge of its workings as an institution.”—Glasgow News. 


THE YOUNGER SET. By R. W. 


‘THE HELPMATE. 


Author of “The Divine Fire,” &c. 
*The Helpn 


By May Srvcratir, 


Third Imp ression, 





. 7 nate’ is a novel quite out of the common, and Miss Sinclair has 
RERS Second tion 
CHAMBERS, “ d Edition, fulfilled the great promise that one recognised years ago. Vat 
“ We read the story absorbed and interested.””"—Tribua ** A fine, sincere, and fearless novel.”’—Times 


** Very certainly she must bave made her reputation by this book, if it had 
| not been already won.”—Punel 


“A story of absorbing interest; many of the characiers are drawn with 
great subtlety.” —Daily Chronicle, 


The BOCKMAN says:—‘*We shall place it on the shelf beside ‘The Golden Age’ and ‘The Invisible Playmate,’ not because it 
is like either, but because it is unclassable and exquisite.” 


THE FOREST PLAYFELLOW. 
By E. K. SANDERS. With Photogravure Frontispiece, feap. 8vo, gilt cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The CHRISTIAN COMMONWFALTH says :—‘‘ Grown-up people who still have recollections of a reserved and sensitive childhood will appreciate ‘The 
Forest Playfellow,’ and when they have turned the last page they will survey their circle of smal! frieuds and wonder which one is old enough to enjoy the 
book asapresent. For it is delightful without and still more so within. The story takes hold of one at the outset. 

The DAILY MAIL says :—*‘ The Forest Playfellow’ is very charming, and we recommend it to all who enjoy pretty, delicate work.” 

The ATHENXZUM says :—“ The charm to which we willingly surrender is neither in eeriness nor spiritual revelation; it is in portraiture. Regarded as 
a human being the ghost is lovable; and ‘ Jock’s’ tutor, a minor character, is capitally drawn.” 

COUNTRY LIFE says :—‘‘ The book must be read to be appreciated, and it will certainly be read more than once, It is the work of a mind imbued with 
adelicate mysticism and of a writer who can use the English language with a rare nicety and grace.”’ 





BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN. 
HELEN STRATTON’S “HANS ANDERSEN.” 


The Fairy Taies of Hans Christian Andersen. With 180 Illustrations by Heten Srrarron. Cover, 
Frontispiece, and ‘litle-page printed in Colours, 3s, 6d. net. 


“RACKHAM” “ GRIMM.” 


The Fairy Tales of the Brothers Grimm. Translated by Mrs. EDGAR LUCAS, Illustrated with 100 
Drawings by ARTHUR RACKHAM. With Frontispiece, Title-page, and Cover Design lithographed in Colours. New Edition, 
3s, 6d. net, 


MRS. HOHLER’S NEW STORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Dick’s Angel. With 9 Full-page Illustrations, 3s. 6d. Dick is the hero of the story and his “angel” is his sister. The 
doings of boy and girl are described in a wholly natural manner, with the lavish detail so much appreciated by children, 
Neither is incident lacking in the book, which is charmingly illustrated 


A BOOK OF VERSE AND PICTURES FOR LITTLE FOLK. 


Songs for Little People. By NORMAN GALE. Illustrated by Heten Srrarron, 3s. 6d. Mr. Gale and Miss 
Stratton have combined to produce a collection of simple Songs for Children, simply illustrated. Not mere jingling rhymes, 
but real poetry, sometimes merry, sometimes with a ring of pathos. 


London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 


THE 
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A Companton Volume | to ‘6 Some English Gardens.’ 


ITALIAN GARDENS. 


After Drawings by GEORGE 8. ELGOOD, B.I. 
With -52 Plates in Colour, and Notes by the Artist. 
Royal 4to. 
TWO GUINEAS net. 
Prospectus with Coloured Plate sent on application. 
“ This beautiful book of pictures of ‘ Italian Gardens’ will be treasured by 
all who are fortunate enough to possess it."—Daily Mail. 
“This beautiful book by Mr. Elgood is doubly to be welcomed as an English 
winter is closing in.”—Morning Post. 


Fourth Impression. 


Some English Gardens. 


After Drawings by GEORGE 8. ELGOOD, R.I. 
With Notes by GERTRUDE JE KYLL. 50 Coloured Plates. 


Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


WOOD AND GARDEN. 


With 71 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 















Royal 4to, Two Guineas net, 










By 










SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


HOME AND GARDEN. 


With 53 Illustrations. Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By Hw. RIDER HAGGARD. 


A GARDENER’S YEAR. 


With 26 Illustrations, Svo, 12s, 6d. net. 


“The book is ove that all gardeners, oe ssional and amateur alike, may 
read with instruction and delight.”—Field 









NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With; MAIWA’S REVENGE. 


21 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s.6d. 8 vo, Is. 64. 


ALLAN’S WIFE. With 3 MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. With 24 Illustrations, crown Svo, 





Crown 





— 










































7: ~ —— Ss. 6d 

BEATRICE. With Frontispiece — 
aud Vignette, crown Svo, 3s.6d. (MR. MEESON’S WILL. With 
16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BLACK HEART AND WHITE 
HEART, and other Stories. With 
33 lllustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illus- 
trations, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations, 


crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DOCTOR THERNE. Crowr 
8vo, 3s. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HEART OF THE WORLD. 


With 15 Illustrations, crown Svo, | 


3s. 6d 
JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 3s. 61 
LYSBETH: a Taleof the Dutch. 


With 26 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
6s. 





THE LONG NIGHT. 6s. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 


SOPHIA 


6s. 


8vo, 6s. 


HOPE THE HERMIT. A Romance of Borrowdale. 





| SWALLOW : 


By STANLEY 
THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. ‘6s. | 


By EDNA LYALL. 
DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 
WAYFARING MEN. A Story of Theatrical Life. 


NADA THE LILY. 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 

PEARL MAIDEN: a Tale of the 
Fall of Jerusalem. With 16 Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 6s, 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUS: a Tale 
of — Destinies. Crown 8vo, 
3s. Od. 


With 23 
3s. 6d, 


a Tale of the Great 
Trek. . With 8 Illustrations, crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 
> al 16 Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 
THE WITCH’S HEAD. With 
16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE. By 
H. Riper HaGeGarp and ANDREW 
LANG With 27 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Illustratious, 


WEYMAN. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE 
vs. 


|THE RED COCKADE. 6s. 
SHREWSBURY. With 24 Illus- 


trations, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Crown 


Crown 





BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


“A continual delight to countless Children.” | 
—Review of Reviews, 


The Fairy Book Series, 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Crown $Syvo, gilt edges, SIX SHILLINGS each, 


NEW VOLUME FOR 1907. 
THE OLIVE FAIRY BOOK, 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illustrations by 
H. J. FORD. 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK.| THE ORANGE 
With 138 Illustrations. With 8 Colomed poo 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK. 50 other Illustrations, 
With 100 Illustrations. THE TRUE: STORY Book. 


THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With 65 Illustrations, 
With 101 Illustrations. THE RED TRUE ST TORY 


BOOK. With 100 Ilustra. 
THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 


tions. 
With 104 Illustrations. 


THE BLUE POETRY BOOK, 
THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. 


With 100 Illustrations, 
With 67 Illustrations. 


THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK, 
THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. 


With 67 Lilustrations. 
With 65 Illustrations. 


THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 

STORIES. With 65 Illus. 
THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and | 


trations. 

; THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
54 other Illustrations. With 66 Illustrations. ae 
THE CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK.!THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. 
a h 8 Coloured Plates and | With 8 Coloured Plates and 

3 other Illustrations. 44 other Illustrations, 
_ BROWN FAIRY BOOK. THE RED ROMANCE BOOK. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and | With 8 Coloured Plates and 

42 other Illustrations. 44 other Illustrations. 








The “Golliweg"’ Book for 1907. 


THE GOLLIWOG’S CHRISTMAS, 


By FLORENCE K. and BERTHA UPTON, 
With 31 Coloured Plates, oblong }. i boards, 68, 


MISS SOULSBY’S WORKS. 


The Church Times.—‘‘ These books are pleasantly written in admirable 
Euglish, with a wealth of allusion and illustrations which of itself should 
stimulate an interest in literature. The limp leather binding in green and 
cold is particularly attractive, and we fancy they will be much in demand for 








| prizes and presents.” 


STRAY THOUCHTS IN SICKNESS AND IN HEALTH. 
(Being a New and Enlarged Edition of ** Stray Thoughts for Invalids,.”) 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; in ornamental leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 61. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 
Feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6.1. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS AND TEACHERS, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARACTER. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net ; limp leather, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. net. 


WINGS AND SPURS. 
A Collection of Quotations for Every Day in the year, 8vo, sewed, 1s, net, 
A Presentation Edition of “Wings and Spurs,” specially 
suitable for a Christmas or New Year's Gift-book; bound 
in rexine, 2s. Gd. net. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
POETICAL WORKS. Complete in One Volume. Crown Svo, 6s, net 








By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. Feap. 8vo, 5s. POCKET 


EDITION. Feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 
*,* Also with 12 Full-page Illustrations and numerous Mlustrations in Black 
aud-White by JESSIE WILCOX SMITH. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE STRANGE CASE OF |THE WRONG BOX. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE; POCKET EDITION. By Rro, 
; leather, 


cloth, gilt top, 2s. 
gilt top, 3s. uet, 


MORE NEW ARABIAN 
NIGHTS—THE DYNAMITER. ©. 
svo, bound in buckram, with gut 

top, 5s. net. b 

“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6 

POCKET EDITION. Feap. 8, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, 
gilt top, 3s. net. 


with other Fables. Crown 6vo, 
bound in buckram, with gilt top, 
5s. net. 


“SILV ER LIBRARY ” EDITION 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





POCKET EDITION. Feap. 8vo, 
gilt top, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 
gilt top, 3s. net. | 








8vo, 6s. 
AN ILLUSTRATED “LIST OF NEW BOOKS will pa sont post-free on application. 
LONGMANS GREEN & CO., 39 Paternesber Row, London, E.C, 
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“STANDARD BOOKS. 
_ SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


son of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols, 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1649-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, net each. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND, With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


The Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 5 vols. cr. 8vo. 


pyniop 1.—MEDIZVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
prriop II.—PERSONAIL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 


periop III —OCONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. 
psniop IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s. 
PERIOD Y.—IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA. 1880-1901. 4s. 6d. 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 
* pet each. 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 
8vo, 15s. 
F. HOMES DUDDEN, B.D. 
GREGORY THE GREAT: his 


History and Thought. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
LECTURES ON THE INDUSTRIAL 


REVOLUTION OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. 
Popular Addresses, Notes, and other Fragm+nts. With a Memoir of the 
Author by BENJAMIN JOWELT, D.D. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE SCIENCE OF WAR. With a Memoir by 


Field-Marshal Ear Roperrs, V.C. Edited by Captain NeEILU MAIcouLM, 
D.S.0, With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author and 4 Maps, 8yo, 
lis. net. 


Place in 


JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


L, OPPENHEIM, LL.D. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW: a Treatise. 


2 vols. 8v". Vol. I. Peace, 18s, net. Vol. If. War and Neutrality, 18s, net. 


PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and ~ ey partly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JoHN Lewis Roger. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS SUR- 


VIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 
ARRIDGED EDITION, in 1 vol. 8vo, 10a. 61. net. 


FRAGMENTS OF PROSE AND POETRY. 


Edited by his Wife, EVELEEN Myers. With 4 Portraits, Svo, 9s. net. 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 
SIXTH EDITION, REVISED (1906). 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. With 38 Mapsand 8 Diagrams, 8vo, 15s. net. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE ‘ 


POLITIGAL HISTORY OF ENGLAN 


Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, LL.D., and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 

12 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each vol., or to Subscribers, £4 net for 

the Set. 
'" Von L. 8. 8 8. VG TR S.. ent ae 
are now ready. 

THE FOLLOWING NEW VOLUME (being Vol. 

IS JUST PUBLISHED. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA (1837—1901). 


By SIDNEY LOW, M.A, (formerly Lecturer on 
History at King’s College, London), and LLOYD C. 
SANDERS, B.A. 


THE KING OVER THE WATER. 
By A. SHIELD and ANDREW LANG. 

With 4 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations, 8vo, lis. net. 

This is a Life of the Prince known as the “Old Pretender.” 
The book is written entirely without party spirit; a plain setting 
forward of the facts of his life as revealed in the written testimony 
of his own letters, and in the authentic accounts of those who knew 
him. 


XII.) 








ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN 
YEARS’ WAR. 


A Study in Combined Strategy. 
By JULIAN S. CORBETT, LL.M., 
Lecturer in History to the Royal Naval War College 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. With a History of the Rise 


of England as a Maritime Power. With Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. 
gravures) and 12 Maps and Plans, 8vo, 21s. 
ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: a Study of the Rise 


and Influence of British Power within the Straits, 1693-1713. 2 vols., 24s, net. 


With 4 Portraits (2 Photo- 


‘NEWFOUNDLAND AND 
UNTRODDEN WAYS. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


With 2 Maps, 6 Coloured Plates, 6 Photogravure Plates, and 115 
other Illustrations by the Author and from Photographs. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

“ Mr. Millais’s splendid volume......Written chiefly for the benefit of sports. 
men and naturalists, it nevertheless appeals to a much wider circle of readers 
by reason of the information, so attractively conveyed, concerning the least 
explored portion of our colonial possessions. The full-page plates with 
which it is adorned (half-a-dozen of which are coloured) enhance the value of 
the text.” —Field, 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNALS OF 
SIR GEORGE SMART. Edited by H. BERTRAM COX and C, L. E. 
COX. With Portrait and Facsimile of a Canon by Beethoven, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 





ITS 








net. 
*.* Sir George Smart was organist of the Chapel Royal, St. James's Palace, 
during the reigns of George III., George IV., William IV., and Victoria, and was 
organist at the coronations of the last three Sovereigns. 


BOMBAY IN THE DAYS OF GEORGE IV. 
Memoirs of Sir EDWARD WEST, Chief Justice of Bombay during the 
Conflict of the King’s Court with the East IndiaCompany. With hitherto 
unpublished documents, By F. DAWTREY DREWITT, M.A., M.D. 
8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 

There is a story of India almost forgotten—the story of the long struggle 
for supremacy between the Crown and the Great Chartered Company. Each 
contest resulted in some fresh fetter for indignant Directors and Proprietors of 
India stock, until at the close of the Sepoy mutiny the East India Company was 
ready to accept euthanasia, and India her Magna Charta, 


MARSHAL TURENNE. By the Author of “A 
Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” &c. With an Introduction by Brigaier- 
General FRANCIS LLOYD, C.B., D.S.O. With numerous I)lustrations, 
Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 

This is an attempt by a civilian to tell the story of one of the greatest generals 
of the seventeenth century. The descriptions of Turenne’s military proceedings 
are taken, as far as was possible, from the best authorities on the subject. Many 
illustrations will be found from contemporary portraits, as well as plans of battle, 
from an early French edition of Ramsay's * Life of Turenne,” and maps of tha 





country in which those battles were fought. 





AN ILLUSTRATED LIST OF NEW BOOKS will be sent post-free on application. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MR. 


QUAKER AND COURTIER. 


Life and Work of William Penn, the Founder of Pennsylvania. 


By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT. Illustrated, 10s. 6d, net. 


WITH THE BORDER RUFFIANS. 


Memories of the Far West, 1852-1868. By R. H. WILLIAMS, 
Edited by E. W. WILLIAMS. Illustrated, 12s. net. 


THE VIGIL OF BRUNHILD. 


A Narrative Poem, in Blank Verse, 
MANNING. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


By FREDERIC 


THE DEATH OF VIRGIL. 


A Dramatic Narrative. By T. H. WARREN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford; Author of “ By Severn Seas,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


“ Any book on a classical subject written by the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
and dedicated, as this is, ‘to the dear memory of Sir Richard Jebb,’ would 
cemmand respectful attention. Dr. Warren's yolume also deserves it. For 
it is worthy of his reputation as a scholar, and it shows that he can write 
verse W has every claim to be called poetry.”"—Standard. 

“A theme that is of peculiar attraction to a scholar and poet. Dr. 

’s treatment has both skill and dignity, and is altogether worthy of 
the august theme.......Dr. Warren reveals with admirable art the varying 
working of the poet's mind,”— Westminster Gazette, 





HIS OWN PEOPLE. 


A NEW NOVEL BY BOOTH TARKINGTON. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE IVORY GOD, and other Stories. 
J. S&S FLETCHER’S NEW BOOK. 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 


GROUND ASH PAPERS.—Ginnett. By Rorneran Horsr. 
FAT STOCK SHOWS. 

ON HUNTING ACCIDENTS. By “ MarnTop.” 
WATER-FINDING BY THE DIVINING ROD (Illustrated), 


A TIDAL PIKE RIVER. 
HYDRANGEAS IN THE OPEN AIR. 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. Vor all 
letters marked ** Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural Hislory, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 
is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 





CHAMBERS’§ 
XMAS BOOKS 


FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLs. 


Charmingly Illustrated and Beautifully Bound in Special 
cover design. 


L. T. MEADE’S wew sooxs ror ans. 


A GIRL FROM AMERICA. 6s, 
“ A most attractive young person.” —Truth. 


THREE GIRLS FROM SCHOOL, 65, 


“Mrs, Meade has never written a better story......will be read . 
.-....0ne of the best of the season’s gift books.”—Schoolmaster. and re-read 


THE SCAMP FAMILY. §s, 6g 
“A racy story, in which younger readers willlin particular revel,” 
— Glasgow News, 


MAY BALDWIN’S new scxoor sronies 


MYSIE: a Highland Lassie. §s, 


** The Macphersons are charming children an exhilarating book, whi 
also abounds with incidents of rarely delicate pathos.’’—Daily en. ce 


THE FOLLIES OF FIFI. 8s. 64, 
“A French schoolgirl, who, with all her vivacity and frivolity, is really quite 


charming.” —Newcastle Chronicle. 
"ron OR 
Gir 


RAYMOND JACBERNS’ “ro 


THAT IMP MARCELLA. 8s. 6d, 


** Marcella'is one of the best, kindliest romps in the world.” 
—Freeman’s Journal, 


A DISCONTENTED SCHOOLGIRL. 5s, 


“The right ring echoes throughout the whole story, which girls will dub 
* first-rate.’ ’’—Schoolmaster. 


G. M. FENN’S NEW ADVENTURE STORY. 


TRAPPED BY MALAYS. 5s. 
* There will be a big run on ‘ Trapped by Malays.’"’—Shefield Independent, 


ANDREW HOME’S NEW SCHOOL TALE 


WELL PLAYED. Bs, 
** One of the really good things of the season in the way of boys’ books.” 


—Glasgow Herald, 
GORDON STABLES’ new so0x. 


A LITTLE GIPSY LASS. 3s. 6d, 
** Bright and original, this story is full of what girls love as much as do boys 
—adventure.”— World. 


MABEL QUILLER-COUCH’S 
Troublesome Ursula. 3s. 6d. 


“It is written so lightly, no naturally, that its pathos brings pleasgut tears 
to your eyes, and the quiet humour of it makes you laugh sympathetically.” 
Reader, 





JOHN FINNEMORE’S Three School Chums. 3s. 6d, 
“Lester is the type of boy we all like; spirited and mischievous, but always 

manly.”—Yorkshire Post. 

ELIZ. W. GRIERSON’S’ Vivian's Lesson. 3s, 6d. 
“The hero will be found quite an engaging little chap.’’"—Glasgow News, 

ALICE T. CURTIS’ Little Runaways. 1s. 6d. 


** One of the literary successes of the season. A book to be kept and loved 
and re-read by little girls and boys alike.” —Publisher and Bookseller, 


COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 3/6 NET. 


FUNNY BUNNIES. By 8. & N. Parker. 
Companion Vol. to ‘‘ The Browns, a Book of Bears.” 


‘*In ‘Funny Bunnies’ the Burrows family is immortalised in verse and 
picture.”—Athenzum, 


BUSTER BROWN’S ANTICS. 


*“ As renowned in the nursery as Mark Twain is in adult society. For up- 
roarious, rollicking fun ‘ Buster Brown’ is unique, and his dog Tige would 
make a cat laugh—when he was not worrying it.”"—Tribune, 


FOXY GRANDPA’S FROLICS. 
“Filled with incidents of a farcically humorous character, with just s 


flavour of wickeduess and practical joking, such as no healthy boy can resist.” 
—Ldinburgh News. 


THE FUN THAT GLUE MADE. 

** Quite the most original book we have encountered. It provides such 8 
fund of amusement for the youngsters on wet days that we are certain the 
donor of this delightful book will earn the heartfelt thanks of many a mother 
as well as of the young people,”—Ladies’ Field. 

FAVORITE NURSERY RHYMES. 
‘Some really fine pictorial work within these pages.’’—Glasgow News. 





W.and BR. CHAMBERS, Limirsp, 47 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.G; 
339 Hieu Street, EDINBURGH, will be pleased to send an Illustrated List on 
application, and will be glad to forward the names of Booksellers where all the 


Books may be seen, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’5 NEW BOOKS, 


POSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCOCOCSSCOCOOOSD 


THE GARDEN THAT | LOVE. 
Second Series. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO. 


Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.0. With numerous 
yas Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


——————— 
THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Illustrations in Colour by F. HH. TOWNSEND. 8vo, 6s. 














CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 


SILAS MARNER. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. With Illustrations in Colour and 
Black- and-White by HUGH THOMSON. Crown &vo, cloth 
extra, with gilt edges, 6s. 


CRANFORD. 


by HUGH THOMSON. 


HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS IN KENT 
By WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated by HUGH THOM- 
SON. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


iS MARS HABITABLE ? 
A Critical Examination of PROFESSOR PERCIVAL 
LOWELL’S BOOK, “MARS AND ITS CANALS,” with 
an Alternative Hxplanation. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, F.R.S. Extra Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE, 


MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY 


By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Principal of 
the University of Birming tham. Third Edition, Revised. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





With Coloured Illustrations 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

















THE APPEARANCES OF OUR 
LORD AFTER THE PASSION. 


A Study in the Earliest Christian Tradition. By HENRY 
BARCLAY SWETE, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[ Tuesday. 


THE CHURCH’S STRESS. 


Words on some Present Questions of Thought and Action 
Spoken te the Clergy of the Diocese of Southwark at his 
Primary Visitation by EDWARD STUART TALBOT, D.D., 
First Bishop of the Diocese. 8vo, sewed, 1s. net. 





VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 


PAPERS OF THE 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


With Illustrations and Maps, 3ls. 6d. net. 

Costerts :—The Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna. III. 
Section I., by Dr. T. Ashby, Director of the School.—The Goldsmiths of Rome 
under the Papal Authonity. By S. J. A. Churchill, M.V.O.—Studies in Roman 
Historical Reliefs. By A. J. B. Wace, M.A.—An Ivory Statuette. By A. H. 5S. 
vane, u. A.—The Early Iron Age in South h Ttaly. By T. E. Peet, B.A. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN KEATS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM T. 
ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Also in limp leather, 5s. net. 


| Globe Library. 


POEMS» OLD AND NEW. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A Village 


Tragedy.” Crown 8v0, 4s. 6d. net. 
THE MUSE IN MOTLEY. 


With a Foreword 
3s. 6d. net. 


Poems by HARTLEY CARRICK, M.A. 
by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Fcap. 8vo, 


MALARIA. of Greece and Rome. 
By W. H.S. JONES, M.A. With an Introduction by Major 
RONALD ROSS, F.R.S., C.B., and Concluding Chapter by 
G. G. ELLETT, M.B. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Negiected Factor in the History 





*,.* Macmillan’s Illustrated 


| 





Catalogue post-free oan 


By the late LORD ACTON. 
THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM, 


and other Essays. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, M.A., and REGINALD VERE 
LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS & STUDIES 


Edited, with a an Introduction, , by the same. _ 8v0, 10s. net. 





LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Portraits, 8vo, 15s. net. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


A Diary Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 
With Portraits in P hotogravure, 8vo, 12s. net. 











OLD SPANISH MASTERS. 
Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. With Historical Notes by 
CHARLES H. CAFFIN, and Comments by the Engraver. 
Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE, £10 10s. net. 


THE 


PHILOSOPHY 0F COMMON SENSE 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Byire Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS FROM THE 
WORKS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Selected by HENRIETTA A. HUXLEY. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. Also cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. 
net. [ Tuesday. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 
A Study in Magic and Religion. By J.G. FRAZER, D-C.L., 
LL.D. Third Edition. Part IV.. ADONIS—ATTIS— 
OSIRIS. 8vo, 10s. net. 











MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S CHRISTMAS 
CAROL, 


THE LITTLE 
CITY OF HOPE. 


2s. 6d. net. 








The Morning Post.—‘ Christmas is a period of licence to in - ilge in sweet 
things, and ‘ The L ittle City of Hope’ is a bonbon that ple 18. 

The Standard.—‘ Mr. Marion Crawford has done a re ally. de slightful Christ- 
mas story for old and young alike—a story that tugs heavily . your heart- 
strings, and will not let you put it down until you have read its last ‘page. a ‘ 

The Daily New “Mr, Marion Crawford has written a thoughtful and 
pretty variant of that species of Christmas story which ends with the sudden 
mending of sadly broken fortunes.......A thrilling and charming story.” 

NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. 


By EDITH WHARTON. 
ARETHUSA, By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


THE STOOPING LADY. 
3y MAURICE HEWLETT. 
THE ANGEL OF FORGIVENESS. 
By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


THE CRUCIBLE. By MARK LEE LUTHER. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH'’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LITTLE GUEST. 


A Story for Children. Illustrated, Crown Svo, 4s..6d. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
The Boy and the Man. 
By JAMES MORGAN, Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


application, 





MACMILLAN & OO., 


, Ltd., London. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


SESS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSOSSSOSESOS 


A GREAT BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


FROM THE NIGER TO THE NILE 
By BOYD ALEXANDER, 


Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 
With 250 Illustrations and Maps, large medium 6&vo, 36s. net. 


STANDARD.—‘‘An admirable record of an expedition which has PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘*)t is not!» the accounts of observatio: 
gre its leader a very distinguished place among African explorers. | for latitude and time, or in the ceseni:.:1on of strange birds bese 

very page records some curious experience. — — — che Ren pesneteet reader will find his chief delight, 

beat ” e two volumes abound in incidents of a more exciti 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘ An entrancing book of travel. —one day & man-eating lion is slain, another a prisoner beret 

DAILY NEWS.—“ An expedition which, it is hardly too much to | for a cannibal feast is released, on a third we witness a fi ; 
say, is likely to be reckoned among the most important which have | between the quilted warriors of the Bornu and the wild Tubus 4 
hitherto been made in Africa, and has afforded the material for a | the Sahara. The spirit with which the story of this fight is told is 
most interesting book.” admirable, and our hearts warm at the valour of the Kachella of Yo— 


“ ,. S proper a knight as ever graced the Court of King A 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘One of the most notable of recent con- re but specimen incidents out of scores whic g Arthur. These 


° h 
tributions to the literature of travel and exploration. without picking all the plums. The book contains oe given 
GLOBE.—‘“‘ Of the many books we have read on the subject, most and novel information about the primitive peoples met with.” = 


have been superfluous, some an absolute weariness to the flesh; a 
few are good. In this last class we may place Lieutenant Boyd OBSERVER.—*‘ This work is in many ways a classic of exploration 
Alexander’s ‘From the Niger to the Nile.’” | and adventure, and of very real scientific interest.” 


THE LATEST BOOK ON PERSIA. NEW NOVELS. 


ACROSS PERSIA. By E. CrawsHay WILLIAMS. | The Second Impression of Mrs. Harker’s very charming 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 12s, 6d, net. New Novel will be ready in a few days. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“We find Mr. Williams a travelling HIS FIRST LEAVE. tne new nove vy 
regret, and on ope that he 

will introduce us to other countries, for there is a freshness anda HIS FIRST LEAVE. kL. ALLEN HARKER, 

vigour about his writings that make ‘Across Persia’ a book to 


; ; ” DAILY CHRONICLE.—*‘ Surely we do find many true an 
keep and to read when the weariness of city life is upon one things in this Very readable novel.” y d beautiful 


MEXICO of the TWENTIETH CENTURY. THE ELECTION OF ISABEL. 


By Percy F. MartIN, F.R.G.S. With over 100 Illustrations ; ; : 
and Map, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. A wise and very amusing story dealing with the 
MORNING POST.—‘‘It has the great merit of being at the same time Femininist movement by Mr. RONALD MACDONALD. 
comprehensive and entertaining: it is admirably arranged and | WORLD.—‘“‘It would not be easy to name a rival to the entire} 
beautifully illustrated.” admirable example of the writer’s talent, which now appeals wi 
complete a propos to public favour by a captivating combination 

















RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN CHINA: an| of wit, wisdom, good feeling, good taste, and a truly diverting 
Account of its Origin and Development. By P. H. Kent, | Style- 


With Maps, 12s. 6d. net. A Fine THE DESERT VENTURE. 


ECONOMIST.—“ We have said enough to show that Mr. Kent’s work | Romance by 


is-a standard authority which will be consulted by all who havo, Frankxsavie. THE DESERT VENTURE. 


invested, or propose to invest, money in Chinese railways.” 
P ACADEMY.—‘“‘If there were more books like ‘The Desert Venture’ 


M = M Oo ! PR Ss oO F ™M : s T R A L. | the task of the reviewer would be a less dreary one. It is a long 
= | time since we have come across se enthralling a story.” 

‘ Rendered into English by CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD, 
Author of “ An English Girl in Paris,” &c. With Illustrations, A Lurid Picture of Russia To-day 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

7 : OUT OF CHAOS. A Personal Story of the Revolu- 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ Among all the delightful books of the new tion in Russia. By Prince MICHAEL TRUBETZKOor. Cloth, 6s, 


season there is none that excels the Memoirs of Mistral. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“‘ As exciting as most novels.” 
MODERN STUDIES. By Oviver Exroy, M.A., OBSERVER.—“ It is real life, real adventure, real wonderland.” 


Professor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. MY ROCK GARDEN By REGINALD Farrer 
4 > Io ft . Ne . 
Large crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN NATIONS; | _ PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The book will delight the ‘born gardener.’ 


: ee da whi 4 pa a , wle - bservations from cover to cover, and 
a History of the Particularist Form of Society. Translated It is packed with first-hand obs: , 
from the French of HENRI DE TOURVILLE by M. G. Loca, er Say oP eee ; 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. THE LIFE OF THE SALMON. With refer 


BIRMINGHAM POST.-‘‘This is one of those rare books that ence more especially to the Fish in Scotland. By W. L. 
make a sure and unforgettable contribution to a reader's mental CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E., Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for 
equipment. Scotland. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


IN OUR TONGUES. Some Hints to Readers A Charming Book for Boys and Girls. 
of the English Bible. By Ronert Hatcu Kennett, Canon! THE GOLDEN PORCH. By W. M L 


of Ely and Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of HvTcHINSON. With Illustrations, 5s. 


Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. A Book of Greek Fairy Tales on the lines of Hawthorne's 
SPECTATOR.—“* This is a most useful and seasonable volume.” “Wonder Book.” 





BOOKS ON THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. A New Book of Verse by the Author of “ Ruthless Rhymes 
for Heartiess Homes.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY.| FAMILIAR FACES. By Harry Gnrazaw 


By W. Bz DRUMMOND, M.B., Author of “The Child: his Medium 8vo, with 16 Illustrations by GEorce Morrow. 
Nature and Nurture.”” Crown S8vo, 6s. net. 3s. 6d. net 


5 She a ane % 22 Ty 
TH CH D M D: its Growth « . r, PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘** All who read light verse look out eagerly 
i Ww. E Los M er ed = ¥* by und Training for anything by Mr. Graham's pen ; and they will not be disappointed 
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